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PREFACE. 



NOTWITHSTANDIflO my liaviDg expanded my EfiBiiy luto more 
thao thrice its original length, as will be seen by the matter 
printed in a lesser type, there are some subjects which I 
consider of great importance, io which 1 intended to have 
adverted, but yet left over for after occasion : as. for lastanee, 
the preservation of grain, fruit, and other products, for con- 
siderable periods, by chemical means, and under systematic 
storage in vaulted receptacles, with the view of countoracting 
the baneful effects of m^iAel L'luis, snst.iinmcr uniformity m 
price, and proYiii^ \ I — 1 1 \1 h 

Frendi savans are prai^ worthily bi%f«\vmg considerable at- 
tention — the api^ication of botanical science to annual culture, 
with the view of economising labor, by transplanting every 
willing product of importance out of annual into sub-perennial 
culture, in order to produce prolonged periods of profitable 
cropping from one seednees, a matter which I think may be 
turned to profitable account in Anstrtdian hnebaudiy, by 
greatly lessening the demand for labor — the further eztfiusion 
of the appliances of cultural machinery and implements into 
the province of manual labor, with the view of superseding it 
in some cases, and much reducing it in many ; and above all. 
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the applicadoD of stupendous mactilnety-power to eui&ce 
plonghiDgs, Bnbettatnm upLeayiiigB, and iriiat I vill call 
subsoil leaTeninga, olgeots to wMoh the dze and shape of 
Victorian fields inTite, and give promise of feaaibility, and 
are, in mj opinion, predestined to do for Victorian husbandry 
what drainage has done for that of Britain. That power may 
be also applied to water atontge excavations and embank- 
ments ; but, owing to the great cost of such machinery, it will 
only be under tlie auspices of local interests, in combiiMtion, 
that its ht dclilf. will he leiichable by men of ordinary capital. 
I may here observe, that it will probably be in the large 
rectangular fidds of Victorian domains, which will have the 
advantage of being free from the ohstmctiDns occasdoned hy 
the imtiquated boundaries and intermingled ownership of old 
couutries, tliiit the vast power of the steam horse will Knort 
into profitable development. A steam ploughing match at 
either end of an agrarian domain, in which die four arable 
fields could be taken from east to west, and back from west to 
east, as an entire field of 156 acres, will be a noble sight, and 
tlte coiisuinmatioii response to the aspirations of our British 
forefathers, in the good old English toast of speed the pkrugk. 
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ESSAY. 



The agricultural atatiatics of the colony of ViotoriD, as gnea in 
the recent report on its reeourcea, show, that of the three millionB 
of acres, which in 1869 had passed into private ownership, less 
tban three hundred thoueand ecres had been brought into cnltiTs- 
tion, which was thus cropped; — 



Wheat 

Oats 




Barley 

Ryes;!, jr.'.lye -if". Ikn:!-., I'ei.s, and SLllet 264| 




Potalocs , 




Turnips ,'>3a, Mnnj;i^:-.vur;t^L msi, Red Bvet 3J, 




Carrots and Parsnips imj, Cnhbimts 75 ... 




Hay of the Cereals Wheat, Oata, and Barley ... 




Hay of Rye Graas and Clover. 


566 


Orecn Forage of the Cereals Wheat, Oata, nad 






3,779) 


Qreen Ztarago o( Valm 8151, Imcem 383, Clo< 




Ter and Vetdiei 318, Sorghum 6001 


ifttj 


Fermuient Ardfloial Qrauen 




Gudeni US6}, Orcbardi 3l)7|,Tiiie7ari]a StT], 




Tohtoeo 66|, Onkmi sod other cropa 258} 


6,?se 


Land in bllow prepvaUtm for cnltivatfaiD ... 






a98,S5St 



Wheat and potatoes, and also tiie cereals (as ha^ and green 
forage), appear to have taken up proportioaate areas in accordance 
with tny preconceived notion of a foir course of colonial cropping'; 
hut the other crops are all in random quantities, tlie permanent 
artificial grasses being surprisinglj low in quantity, but oats being 
greatJj in SEces? of any sustainable course of cropping. As the 
bulk of the cereal hay, and much of the cereal forage was proba- 
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bly oaten, it may ba assumed tliat half the coltiTated ]and of tie 
coIonywBB in oaifi ; which are known to be the moat impoverishing 
crop of the cereals. 

As this result as to oats indicates tt partiality for tb&t crop, 
which, if not checked, may become a vulnerable point in Victerian 
hiishandiy, I shall, in the way of monition, slate the prejudicial 
effect which over-oating had on an English arable parish, which in 
olden time bad been provei'binl fur the trrowth of its wheat and 

That parish, in the day? of .iL tlin-j Tull, imd adopted his triennial 
course of fallow, wheat, and oats in perpetual succession, and had 
clung; to it a c«ntury, when I became counected witli its s^^eaay 
rnanagement. ISj connection lasted thir^ years, and save upon 
some land which had remained a pasturage commott fi>r sixty 
years, after the adnptirm of the course, and had therefore been hut 
little iiiidcr it, I ntver saw a crop of oats which repaid the grower, 
though tliu wlient crojji continued good, and ftilly susfjiined the 
wheat-growing reputation of the parish. On consulting old men 
as to the caose the oat Mure, I fonad, that after a dozen 
nnuida of the new course, evetybody's oata had ^led, and the parish 
had never yielded more than half crops since, but they all admitted 
that wheat hadjiever failed. I attach more than ordinary impor- 
tance to the experience of this parish, because owing to there 
being coal and lime works in its neighborhood horse labor had 
been ell the while in great demand, and as a consequence, many 
oat-fed horses had returned, in Qmox contribution to its iknnjard 
manure much of ^e oat ingtedient, though but little of the wheat 
ingredient had been returned, because the parish was thinly popu- 
lated, and nearly all its wheat was consnmed in the mining 
districts ; moreover, the con^arative goodness of the oat crops on 
tlie newly broken np land, evidenced that tiie ancient oat growing 
repute of tlie parish was wdl gronnded, and my inference wbb 
that oats, continuoasly grown in qniok snccesaon, do affect land 
prqndidiiny, and that excessive oat growing is bad hnsbandiy, 
and is as such to be denounced. 

The more recently published statistics for the year ending the 
31st March, 1800, show that the quantity of land then in cultiva- 
tion, had augmented to lii}?,704i acres, of which, almost a third 
of the whole, viz., 107,0?8!; were in wheats and 6BdGj acres in 
permanent artificial grasses; both of them very eatisfBctorf 
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results. Another source of eatisfaction is that, at a recant agri- 
culturiil slioiv, Victorinn wheat beat in fair competition the wheat 
of Soutli Australia, which hy its admitted merit, at the g^eat 
Eaglish Exhibition of 1851, hod won for that colonj tlie leader- 
ship in AuBtntUan agiicoltuie. I was also gratified on avetaging 
the yield of the lest year's vheat^ to find that it leaohed 31f 
bushels to the acre -Qiraug^ont the cdonyj which, considering' 
the priinitiva husbandiT yet practised, contrasted ftTombly with 
tiie general menge of England. 

Hub prelimiiiaiy view of the existing: state of Victorian culture, 
appealed to me pn^riy to pre&ce an Essay, intended to sng^t 
n sjatam of hnsbendty, adapted not only for Anatrafie Felix (as 
the colony was at firat ^tly named), bat also for £ret-dasB land of 
any other Auslmlian colony, which tnaj choose to adopt iL 

The importancp of the oolony of l^ctoria, which nearly equals 
in area the tntire island of Britain; the excellency of its climate, 
and its soil; the cDnveniency of its positioli,aiid of its diTisionby 
the monatein ranges which bisect it; Hie nniformi^ in shape of 
die Land Act seetfons, and llie dignified size of the embiyo domains 
which will lesnlt from its roazimnm grenta, under the recently 
passed Land Act; the enlightened era in which the agriculture of 
the colony has to be developed, and the commercial and filial con- 
nection which subsists between "garden cultured England" and 
the colony ; the vicinage of Victoria to China, Japan, India, end 
the Australasian islands, which have long been the monopolizen 
of Bpedal products, and the fiiendlj and coinmeroiBl lelations of 
the colony with every country of the efulh which has animab and 
plants, worthy of Australian reception and attention, h> offer in 
exchange ibroor Eimgatoos and Orange-trees ; and the protiEtbility 
that the mntual wants of the gold miner and of the agriculturist, 
will lead to the effective co-operation of the two interests, and 
result in the establishment of an extensive system of water con- 
servation end sapply, for ^tematio irrigation; all concur in 
demanding (hat the agriculture of the colony, (which has the 
advantage of a novo beginning,) shall, from the first, assume 
dignified position as an inductive science, and be relieved irom the 
necessity of having to squat as a mere routine plough-tail craft, 
unworthy of eialtAtion, when necessity for the primitive husbandly 
of [Hpneer settlement shall have passed sway. 

B 3 
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The AIpinH ranges, to u'Licli I hnve before alluded, and winch 
BO conveDientlj divide the colony into approximate moities, point 
clearly to the inference tliat the sub-ti'opLca! products of cane- 
sngar, coffee, spices, cotton, indigo, pepper, &c., and the snper- 
varieties ot rice and other products requinng a given degree ot 
heat will iiiive better development in Nortli \ ictona than in the 
EOUtbern muiety ot tlie colonr; and tliat tbo cereals and Anglo- 
Austrahon products will have better deTelopment m South 
Victoria than in the northern moiel; of the odony. Thia im- 
portant feature in the geography of the colony ib pmhably 
predestined to give a distinctive character to the agncnlture of 
each locality, and an Austral- Oriental feature to the moietv 
havmf; its WRlershed towariis the River Murray. 

It IS olivioiis fi'Ojn t!ie ijiioteil statistjcs, tliiit thoiigL indivuiiiuls 
linve made praisowovtliy Ijcgiiiniiigs, the ngnculture of \icttina is 
jet inceptive, nnd has no jirctfiision to system. Being auiioiia 
that tlie rccentlv passed Ijanri Act and \ictorian agriculture eball 
start well together, I have bestowed some thought upon the 
division and arrangement which wdl best adapt the Land Act 
grants for the mixed system of husbandry which it will bo mv aim 
in this essay to propound ; and in producing an arrangement 

and ol inttiuiedmtes. may pursue similar husbandry, and co- 
operate, if so iiiiiHkiL in tlie estiiblislnuE'iit of a system suft- 
cientlv universal to be appealed to as the standard practice 
of Australia. 

To be well based, Victorian agriculture should be gicmnded on 
English husbandry, so far as Anglo- Australian cropping and 
obiects are relevant ; and on the best warm-chmate culture of 
otber c'liiiitnc'^ :is ta cropping and otgeotB lutlierUi ibreign to 
Englii-h culture, but which the genial climate and the fine soil of 
Vietoritt predispose it to produce. 

the English tenn " farm " does not do justice to the tenore 
of B ^ctorian grantee, who, by being Inekily the owner as well as 
cnltirator of his gmnt, is not in the true sense of the word a 
"fermer;" I shall reject these terms as misnomers in Victoria 
and substitute in their stead tijuse uf " dumaiij " and "agi-icul- 
turist:" not that I have any di.slike to l be word fa im, which is 
dear to ne by aB£ociation, and because it exemplilies in the 
sterling dignity which has attached on British fanners, as a class, 
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the effect of froe institnfaanB in elevsting both ohaiaotar and 
calliDg; for be it obseired that neither the word farmer nor the 
calling' which it was intended, to desi^rnnto had au^ht di^r-iiiiied 
about them, when the word "iann " u'as j^j^ilml i>iit <it'^ .Nunimu- 
K«nch TOcabnIaTf into the English lang'uao'e, and as both the 
calling' Knd ita fraternity are yet without dignity on the French 
aide of the Channel, the inference, that the dignity is altogether 
of Britieh origin, ie in my opinion justifiable. 

Miied husbandry is certainly the best for the community, and 
the safest for the husbandman, because it rarely happens that the 
" plough and the pail," or the " fleecB and the Tineyard," are 
despondingly bad at the same time. The Flemings have a 
proverb, that "without forage no cattle; without cattle no 
manure; and without manure no cn^;" and there are many 
recorded instances in which in trying times the profits of one 
department of an establishment have mnt the losses of another. 
The iraiC of experience is always worth gathering, and I am 
inclinpii to tliink, that notwithstanding the amazing development 
which shcop-fai'ming and the patriarchal pastoral system have 
received since tiiey Tjecauie Australian, the colony may experience 
taimne or become povertT besiricken in the midst ot resonrces if one 
department of rural econcmy shall be allowed to keep under the 
due development of another. Time has been when Australian 
flocks and herds were valueless, and rum was the consequence, 
because the colonisrs had no " wine and oil. or " butter and 
cheese, or " gram and tillage produce, to full back upoa to meet 
pressma- pnvments m some cases of no great mo|^mtude, probably 
-wii land -vmiid liave priMliict^d, 
isvtiii <j1 in'M-r iiiiiiiiT.v niiiii ciuir, in rf^pcct of u-bich their overdue 
bills (then working ruinously) were given; and similar times as to 
panic may recur agmn, but not I trust with ruinous results. 

In a vista of the future, near enough for mental ben. I saw the 

f^eim of Australian agrictiltiire (a Victorian seedling') vegetate. 

Bad watched it till it vvM-hvd :i ^:ip]i:i-'i, I H 1 for 

British arable culture, but was amplified by the admission of nee. 
sugar-beet, maize, and such other warm chmarn proaDcaons as 
M in wi^ an annual routine of field oultoie. I'he second shoot 
bore affinity to British grass-land, and slock and dmiy husbandry. 
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as expanded b; European soiling management, Rnd Australfiin 
shepherding; but it embraced in its ecupe greater animal varie^ 
than had been attempted in lie pre-existent range of domestica- 
tion of any one of the four older divisions of the earlh. In the 
third and aspiring shoot I saw so little affini^ to British ante- 
cedents that I named it the Victorian special culture branch, 
believing it predestined to give a fniitfid and Norfolk pine-like 
crowning: to the goodly tree. 

I shall now abandon metaphor and resume my lending aim, 
which is, to instance in the division and proposed arrangement 
and management of a well-selected South Victorian maiimum Land 
Act grant of 640 acres, which (in allusion to an agrarian-like 
feature in the Act under which I assume its ownership to have 
been acquired) I shall call " Ag^raria Domain," the proportionate 
development of each of the three branches of Australian agricul- 
ture, with the view of exhibiting their goodly proportions, and of 
showing into what a dignified and profitable posaesaion, capital, 
skill, and industry, aided by pisotiaBl Bdenoa ami the climate of 
Australia, can transform such a maiimum grant. 

The square-like shape of a Victorian section ftcilitates not only 
convenient iiibdivisiuii liut uLiifurinity with simplicity in arrange- 
ment aUo. Mucii of the pt'Hectioii to ""liieh Victorian agriculture 
will doubtless in the sequel arrive will probably, with propriety, 
be attributed to the method and tegularity in conductang opera- 
tioDBwidohjiidioiouB domain anangements will indoce. bithat 
of " Agraria" I have aimed at fj^ving areas to each of my three 
departments which will ensure proportionate development, and at 
placing the land of each in a convenient position to be managed 
harmoniously as a whols. 

The accompanying plan and reference illustrate the snl^ect; 
and I may state diat b; proportionate reduction or enlargement 
the arrangement will id^t itself to any square area, however 
larg« or however small. 

On lerltiilB for the preu in June, IBGI, I avail myself of tbo opporluaity 
to add that I hold It to be the dntf oC a colony, and especially of such 
ft bToied one as TlctorU, wbJcli is in faet blest nith thico climates, Tiz„ 
the template one of Southern Yietoria, which contrasta iuTorabty witli 
that of Tasmania ; the >Db-tropIcfiI one of Northern Victoria, whicli con- 
tratls &Torabl; with that of Queensland ; and tho intermediate one of 
Oippaland, wMdi Gomlnne* the adractages of both) lobeoi telf-suppoitiiiK 
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as ils soil uid these cUnuite utranlagBf wiU peimlt, nod to aim also it 
being aa iDdapoodeat ai it can of other commuoitles, not oul; for its food 
and clothing, bat also for eadi articles of luxury as hare come to be 
regarded u eeaentiala in commoa notions of enjofmcnt—aa for instance, 
tobacco and slimulanta, in vhicli parties having the menna will indulge, 
whether the precepti of morality pronounce that indulgence right or wrong; 
and holding tlii* Ticir, aJid being perauaded that it ia practicable to cnmbine 
with the culture of the cereals not on!y Ihe soiling eyatem of Europe, 
but the production alao of such of the tcstilcs and the dye pUnla as are 
strictly annuals, and poradrcnttire to some extent, the production of cotton 
ahw, in one haimouious annual course, I shall take a wide TCgctabla range 
in qn«t of the i^ects of that course, and thereby make it a Tehicle for 
iutrodiidiv Tictcaitul ^cullurisls to the knowledge of the wide range 
in. cn^ldng vhich Bwuts tlicir aelectioa 

It ia wen known thit land detighta in change of crop, and that it eierti 
greater energy tn the production of what is new to it than it does in 
prodndng repeUtion cropaof Idad after kind, bowerer congenial to the land 
that etop^ng may be; ondaiiGlibeingthBGMe^IihaUendrarorao to humor 
the land under my eooiK, by^ a regulated BQcceuiDD of dianges, that it ro^ 
be kept np toili highest pidnt of wHUng yield. It win be toy eodeftvAr 
alM), to ettabiial) (och a rotational will caadactUteoperatitHU of adorns 
with regularity throngfa a longer period than ia Tctcmnman in rotaUonii 
and to Indicate Oie place among kindred or congenial cropping wtaldi may. 
be propmly taken by poaterior introductions into Austiallan hasbandrj', 
withont deranging the cycle of tlie courae ; my anxiety being that no 
■pedtl culture enclosure shall be unneceaaarily cinvdcd by any crop, which 
can be made to submit to a strictly annua! routine, tecuuso I haie a pre- 
sentiment that biunnisl, triennial, and aub-perenniol culture will, ere long, 
nunU^ to an extent greatly beyond present anticipation, and that the 
special ground (numbered 22) which I shall set apart for that culture, will 
always have many urgent demands on its space. It will be my sim also, to 
(Ol^iect double or catch cropping, and what I ahsll designate cereal-paaturc, 
cenal-fi>dder, and oereal-scdUng, yield to pre-anangement, with a riaw to 
pKKdmate cdtain^ in orap calenlatlmi. 

Iffy domain arraogemeDt assigns 312 acres to the first, or 
arable department, being', with a moiatf of tbe private road, 
exactly bnlf tbe domain. This 312 acres is divided into eight 
rectangular fields, of 39 acres each, numbered 2, 3, 5, 0, 20, 21, 
23, and 24 on the plan, being an arrangement jmiposely for an 
eight years' course of croppin}^. It assigns 160 acres, being 
numbers 7, 8, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, to permanent 
grass and herbage land, in aid of the fodder and cattle food 
oontribiitioiia of the dg^t arable fields, iriiioh, nnder soiling man- 
agement, win be Hie main source of supply for the second or 



stock and dairy department, and which I have placed purposely 
near the homeatead, to keep stock, when in pasture, in constant 
view, and so as to be soon seen and reached in the erent of 
disaster; and it assigns 169 acres, being numbers 1, 4, 10, 12, 
13, 22, and 26, to the third, or special culture department 

I have to premise that requirements of greater depth of soil 
for some purposes tlian for others, and especial desirability of 
aspect, and also water supply, may saggest deviations as to some 
of the foregoing numbers, whicli may lead to transpositions; but 
such deviations may be made ivithout deranging the proportionate 
areas assigned to each dqiarliziciit, iis, for instance, it mav be 
found that a change of sides lifitwcen tlm orfhard and tiie vine- 
yard may be to mutoal advantnge, or bolii may change places for 
the better with the cow pastures, or with some of the special 
culture allotments, and if so, such tnmspositions ooght to be 
made. Spot adjustment will probably assigo tiie lowest comer of 
the domain as the place of the water meadow, in order that (on 
the cnlchwEler principle) it may receive tlio last benefit of the 
water lielbre it leaves the domain. 

The less fencing, and the fewer the divisions, so that arrange- 
ment is well eSectad, the better ; and I apprehend that the best 
way to "speed the ploug'h" will be to lessen the number of its 
turnings when it is in operation. I have, therefore, given to the 
arable fields a convenient length, in order tbat when the difficul- 
ties which have hitberto heset steam ploughing and mowing, and 
some other operations, shall Lave been overcome, steam power 
shall not be filmed uselessly away in a multiplicity of short 
ttmuiigs. Bj ploughing lengtbwise of the field, and working 
other operations flrosswise, more efibatual tillage will ensue than 
would be the case if all the operations were performed in either 
direction. 

As an effect of the ])recision in srrtLngement, derivable from tlin 
square shiqK of a section, I may instance timt by simply planting 
thirty-eight lofty trees, of distinctive character, at equal distances 
from each other, and from tho end feuoee, along both sides of 
each of the four quarters of the arable land (as I hare instanced 
in the fields numbered 2 and 6, as to 1lie trees 1, 2, and 8 of their 
series), a system of tree marking', or ground ready rackoning, 
may be provided to adjust and perpetuate the bounds of any acre, 
or combination of acres, to regulate not only sub-division in 
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by mere si^ht obsDrvation from n tree to its feUow tree in tha 
opposito fence, and counting trees betiveen point aai point. By 
distinctive and contrastire character in trees. I mean ihat both 
numbers I. for instance, may lie cedars, both numbers 3. code 
oaks, and botli numbers 3. larches, anil so on : an arraniiement 
1 h will 1 1 tl t f II 



suffice as markers, for numbera 11. 31. and 31 may each be the 
beginner of a repetition series. I may obserre that by planting; 
three Lombardv poplars, or anv three dislinetiye lofty trees along; 
I f 11 il t H ( I L 1 dby th 

! t IN / 111 I 1 1 ^ 1 I 

d till II 111 1] 

serve as fixed points, from which sieht oliservatione can be taken 
for dividtng an acre into halves and quarters when amall quan- 
btiea ma; be wanted &ir espenmenlal or other purpose. A 
similar arrangement mav be carried into the allotments of the 

special culturfi dcpnrtmdiit. If prcfcrrerl. posts, simplv nimhpT-fld. 
mavbe adopf,; ii,^;ea.l .if tu--, 'Hi-, iii:i-niudj rhuivr \:-ees 



dioally will be aimplv an exaction of double usur for their standing 
room. The mora agricultural operations can be syatemized, the 
greater will be the certaintf consequent on experimental opera- 

tioofl. I may add, that by noting in the field the positioa of any 
plant or object wliich hnv aMracted attention in connection witii 
its nciiie-t r.icp, uiiirki-r. a -imple pencil noteina poeket book 
will iiiiike thiit ti iif! il tliii; ttj ;iio location of such a plant or object 
if it shall be wanted to be found again. 

I have accommodated Agraria with a central piivate road, 
baoause by it every £eld gateway may be made to open nearer to 
the homestead than by any other arrangement, and all the fields 
may bo entered independently of each other. By keeping the 
entrance gates of iliis private roiid liii^kwl, v.iltln liiippeniiiy to 
get out of tlieir pastures will, at all events, be kept widiin the 
domain, and he saved tlie fatigue of wandering many miles in 
quest of a pound, and the risk of infection by contact with dis- 
eaaad cattle; and as there would probaiily be no oecasion for 
other openings into the domain than by these entrance g;atee, it 
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maj be kept as pi-ivaCe anH m free from treepasB and intnuioE. ob 
m&y be wished. Bv placmg married workmen in cottages at 
each gate, so manv wa^tcli places will be provided agunst deprfr< 
dation. lloreuver, (lie I'oad will give the facility of tramw^ 
arrangement for the convcyoDce of manure from the homertead to 
and throDg-h the arable fields, and of conveying ibisge and soiling' 
prodace Jrom tlie fields home in the way of back caii-ia<^e. Paved 
or clayed channels for the conveyance of liqaid manure, or of 
wat«r for iiTigation, migbt be made along- the road, and pipes for 
the conveyance of purer wat«r for cattle supply might be also lud 
down along it ; and if, in addition to all these pnrposes, tbe spare 
laud of tbe road is made a grove of white mulberries, to supply 
food for the silk worms of the domain, and to support an avenue 
of vines (a double purpose to which the mulberry is applied in 
Tuscany, Lomhnrdy, and some other parts of Italy, and in France 
also), tliB road will become a paying part of the domain. I shall 
only udd in regard to the road that I have set it out a chain in 
width, and that it is placed bo as to divide the domain into 
quarter sections. 

Witli regard to the homestead, I shall for the present content 
myself with allotting the ample space of IS acres, in the centre of 
tbe domain, as its site. It ought to occupy a commanding 
position, and though I have in the refeience to the plan called 
No. 10 the homestead, I should probably prefer eillier 9, 16, or 16, 
if 10 hqipened to be fiat and the others were convex. Any one, 
however, of the eig^t central fields might be adopted as the 
homestead, without deranging the plan, otherwise than by the 
Izanspontion in the reference of two or tbree names to other 
numbers dian those with which I bare conneeted them. 

Such being the ^oposed divisiiin and anengement of the 
domain, I come now to its proposed cnltnre, first taking the 
anih d^artment. It will be seen by the accompanying tabular 
statement^ that I have aimed at uniformity in the qaantity of 
land yearly in the same crop, and nt keeping fields in kindred 
crop side liy side in movement, not only during the course, i)ut in 
its repetitions also— as, for instance, the two wheat fields; and 
the two fields in other cereal cropping will always be togetfaar, as 
will also the dnver field and the pnlsa fallowed by clover, and the 
potato field and its companion field in gieeu cn^, See., in evety 
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recurrence, ao long as the course is iiljided bv. Tliis arrange- 
ment, bj concentratmfT all similar orujiping nnd oparaliona into 
one localitv. will expedite them much. I have made wheat end 
potatoes the cardinal crops of mv course, because of their para- 
mount importjince as the chief lood of man. It will he obvioos 
that first-class land anlv can he expected to sustain the course 
which I am about to ])rescribe, and I shall therefore, m com- 
pliment to niv adopted colonv. distinguish it from anv other 
course which I may prescnbe. by tlie designation of The 
Viclonan Course. It mav be riebt lo eiplam that in aduisting 
the rotations which I suggest. I kept these deductions ot i^xpe- 
nence consiantlv in view : ■■ Fibrous rooted pliiiils. which throw 
up seed stems with few leaves, thnve well after those witli Heshv 
roots and manv succulent leaves on a branching stem : as. inr 
instance, wheat thrives well after beans, vetches, or clover! and 
barlev and oats after potatoes, tnmips, and carrots :' and "per- 
peDdicuIar rooting plants and such as root honzontallj, should 
succeed each other. 

The far-famed four-course system of INorfolk. which was long 
the pride of Bntisli husbaniln-, liimnir at lensth failed as to two 
of its crops.— and by tb;it failnri! proVE d tli;,t llie (.iiirsf was loo 
short. — I have thought it nght to extend my course to eig-ht veai-s. 
for which I have, as before stated, provided eight equal sized 
fields. The course alternates between the cereals as to one moiety 
of &a croppuig, and aa to green crops, roots, pulse, maisw, uid 
cloTer,£c,eatD the other, andruns thus: (1) wheat; (S) potatoes; 
(3) hnrlej and rice; (_4) olorer; (6) wheat; 0) green crops and 
roots, &c, ; (7) oats and rje; and (8) pulse, &c., and maize, 
followed by catch clover; and llien wheat again, and on in repeti- 
tion course. The quantity yearly in esoh crop is intended to be 
unifbnn, and to stand thus : wbeat^ 76 acres ; barley, 19} ; rice, 
lOiJ ; oBta, 19^; and rye, 19} ; potatoes, 39; dorer, 39; green 
crops, £c., 89 ; and pulse, &<:., followed by catch clover, 39 acres. 
I assume that it will take oven an active ciillivatJir four years to 
bring his grant undei' ciiltivatiun, and tbat he brcnk up n 
quarter section yearly. It' his cii|>ital is fciiiit hi' may ht; much 
longer, but of course the sooner he can get it under profitable 
yield the better. The tabular statement also shows the proposed 
preliminaiy clipping of the second and the third degartmenle, 
until they reepeotively take permanent destmation. In fixing 
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tbat preliminaiy croppiag, mj greai object was to get the land 
wall tilled, limed, and maimred, and to exact from it, in return, as 
iDDCh as it can be made to yield towards the cost of bringing: it 
into ooltiTation. The fre^ness of &e lend, and the fact that it is 
imuediatelj to pass out of aratioQ, concur in justi^ng heavy 
cropping for tbie short period prescribed ibr the preliminary 
process. 

I simll now otler a few reniarks on tlie crops wliicb I Lnve 
adopted ns tliost of the Victorian course. 

(1 and u.) ir'Acii; bpinfi;, as I have before observed, the chief 
tboii of man, lias assigned to it twice t)ie areii allotted to any other 
crop. I consider the anangement of Providence by which land 
bears wheat willinpfly and remuneratively lonjrer in succession 
than it is known to huve 'lone in regiird to any otliei- crop, very 
benign. Land lias sitkentd of cluver, grown bliy of turnips, and 
refiiseii to grow oaW bevond ;i jaiveii i-e]i.'tili(>i], but it has never 
yet shown any symptom of dislike to wheat; and though in the 
Norfolk course it has recurred everv fourth year, approaching 
a centuiy, and that too in turnip and barley soils, which are not 
the best for wheat, it is yet an acceptable crop to the land which 
has been under that course. My own Eng-lisli experience enables 
me to adduce the corroborative testimonv of tlie parish under 
Jethro Tiill's course for 130 years, to which I have adverted at the 
commencement of this essay, when calling attention to the 
churlish and impoverishing tendency of oats. Wheat has been 
found to respond so well to the apphcation of lime, and to 
laxuriate so much in growth oiler its bvonte preparative, clover, 
tliat it is uniTersally allowed to be good husbandiT to lime elover 
leys Ibrwheiit; and T sl,i,ll iheref | il I t i(.t (e in 
my course, in order tbat jliu wheat crop may be periodically fed 
with the aliment for which it has shown preddection ; and I have 
also contrived ao to place my catch crop of clover as tliat the 
wheat crop shall have the benefit of the extra humus vhioh 
lime will tnauu&cture from the roots and bottom-Bteas of the 
catch-clover, and the vesetabie remains of the preceding pulse 
crop. Experience has also taught that beans, peas, lentils 
vetches, and tJie pulse laniilv generiilly, iiiaiKe. juillet. sorghum, 
(which IB also of the millet fiimily), gramme (which is also of the 
Tatch fiimily), buckwheat^ hemp and flaz, which, in my rotation, 
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accompany the pulse crops, are all £4endly precursor of whaat; 
so that if miuiure proportiooed to the exhauEtion conBequent on 
Bome of the supplemented cropping is applied with saoh of it as 
has an impoverishing tendencyj I think the wheat crop will not 
lie jeopardized by the extra dnty imposed on the land by the 
introductian of the catch crop of clover. 

(2.) Potatoet, being next in importance to wheat as the food 
of man, and especially important in a mining colony like Victoria, 
demanded an entire field in mj course, to which I have assented, 
notwithstand^g the known exhausting tendency of the crop, and 
the &ct that it has not hitherto occupied so dignified a position in 
any English couteb cansidered orthodox. The extent to which 
potato cropping has Leen carried in Victoria for Eome years past, 
indicates the intention of the colcniats to adopt it as a standard 
crop; and, looking to the requirementa of a mining population, 
they are right. I assign to the potato crop the first preference 
share in the homestead manure of its year, for which it will yield 
good return. As the climate of Victoria liaa been jbund to ripen 
this crop nt three periods of the year, that circumstance sug-g^ts 
the feasibility of double cropping the field in potato rotation 
between its wheat harvest and its barley seedness, a subject 
to which I shall afterwards revert when I discuss the question of 
double cropping. 

(3.) Barley and like. — I am partial to a barley crop, and 
willingly allow it half a field in my course. It is liked by land, 
and is an orthodox crop on smtablo sdls in ereiy popular course, 
tt has the merit also of having stood the test of the Nor&lk 
couisB, note symptom of ftilnre; and, as an Anglo-Australian 
population will always (despite temperance leagueE) be malt and 
bop consumers, and as I have seen much lirst-class barley land in 
'^obiria, I shall venture to predict^ that if Sir John Barleycorn, 
Knight of the Southern Cross, baa justice done him by Victorian 
breveis, "Bass's Straits ale" may peradrentora in the sequel sur- 
pass in potency and renown the beverage of "Hister English 
Bass," farnons as it is. The rustic proverb that "Barley likes a 
feather bed," b much to the point, and the crop following as it 
does in my course its favorite pieparutivc, potatoes, will experience 
great benefit &om tbe tilth demanded by that crop. It has fre- 
quently oorairred to me that possibly the supposed non-adaptation 
of Australian soils to barley growing originated in 'Saa iqitdidous 
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attempts ia tbe eatlj dajs of Australian settlement to g;row it on 
tiie stiff olajB of Sydney localities, under ttia mere scratch snr&ce 
operations then in vogue, which could only end in Mure. I hsm 
eeea splendid crops of first-class malting barley grown in Essex on 
strongs soils of great tenacity, but tiie land was prepared for the 
crop by a pi-evioiis sumnipr iailow, to give it fliat leather bed tilth, 
without wliicli barley cannot be siiccesafully grown. Summer 
fiillowiTip- for the barley crop ia ft prominent feature in tbe ag^ricul- 
tiire of i'.i=--ex, iiiid is perlisps indispensable in the humid dimatQ 
of Englaiiti. 

In regard to rice, to which I allot half a field, I am surprised 
that it has yet to be introduced into the colony ; for, as a cereal, it 
is second only in importance to wheat. An attempt of Sir Joseph 
Banks, in 1798, to introduce its culture into England Is re- 
corded in tbe second volume of communications to the English 
Board of Afrriculrnre. His nttcmpt demonstrated that at all 
events as green food for cattle it was worthy of English culture. 
He states that he had not observed any com tiller so mnch as bis 
rice had done, Sar thou^ at first it was thin on the ground, it 
BOOH became a dense, compact bed of plaati, vith blades in some 
of the triads standing closer to each other &ian the thickest sown 
barley ever did. These nt the close of Augiiet had become Irom a 
foot to ej};hteen inches iiigli, and the phuils slill continued to tiller, 
each root hating by that time produced from ten to twenty offsets, 
but no symptom of a rising stem was visible. In the middle of 
Septemb^ diey bad still coutiaoed to tiller and to len^tlien in 
bliule, 80 that some were two feet long, but Sir Joseph having 
been taken ill, was obliged to desist from observing further pro- 
g^ress. A fiost soon alter followed, which cut the blade down to 
the earQi, and destroyed the hope of producing grain on that 
trial. His sowing was in the open air, and his seed was of several 
mountun varieties iroin India. Had he used seed somewhat 
ftoolimatiaed, and sown earlisr, the lesnlt might have been more 
Ibvarable as to grain. I have read that a. field of rice wa% under 
&Torable circnmBtances, matured on the banks of the Thames near 
Windsor. The superior quali^ of rice grown in Carolina (where 
it was introduced incidentally) to that of tile countiy which pro- 
daced tbe seed, ia an encouraging circumstance to Australian 
cultivatoTs. As a variety sufficientiy hardy for South Victoria, 
and to thrive without irrigation, would be a great blesdng to the 
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colonj, its iDtroductioD ought to be ui object of early attempt. 
That which ia anccesifiillf cnltivated in Lombardj may surely 
(so fiir as elimate is concenied) be expected to thrive in Victoria. 
In Java it ia the regular practice to exact a green ibroge crop from 
rice before a grain crop, and why not in Victoria? A plant which 
tillers to the extent of from ten to twenty offsets, will be found an 
invaluable accession to the forage supply of the colony. There 
can be no question but that the super varieties of rice will succeed 
in North Victoria, end that in lavmable loaalides irrigation may 
be applied to some extent I may add that by simply rerersiRg 
the ends of the £eld when it comes a second time in rotation, 
neithef barley nor rice need be produced on the same land oHener 
than once in sixteen years. 

Afl rke irill be a new product Id Victoria, I aTail myself of the oppor- 
tnnity on reTjiing for (he press, to introduce the following quotation from 
Stuflrt'e Travels in Nortb America, in 1830; "Rice was 8r<t introduced 
into Carolina bv a lessel from Madagastar. the master of «hich made a 
present of a. sm.xll i|i.aritily lo a. gen ll cm an in ClnirU-Moii. kI\i> sowed it in 

the U]il:.n(l^. v-;nTi. li"^iriiT, il liiriudi.i.; Unit LClu.ii iiji.- iiii.rL- iirafllalile 

individniils. Kd srain j idds nioro abundaiuly. Frinu 40 lo 70 husliels an 
ncre is a.i ordinary crop, but SI) and 90 bnshdn art ofltn prodgttd on such 

reservoir. Tlie water ia not let in upon the field until after the Kcond 
hoeing, and ic is kept on frequeatl; for thirty iajw. Tar more rice la pro- 
duced in South CuoUna tbsn in any of the otber states [ hnt tl is a ton^ 
plaHl, and may be produced in any of tbe low Isndi, from tbe Uliriuip^ to 
the Delswwe." 

I alio adduce iritlt latliftction, the testimonr of Dr. Hneller, that be 
found tms rice, in a ipontaneoni ttate of grawtb, bi tJic Interior of Anitralla; 
which I ccmiider encaorapnB both as to rice and cotton, tecaoie, the Doctor 
adds, that rice was naually coDCumitant, as » cnmvated plant, with cotton. 

(i.) Clover being the best known preparatiTa fbr wheat, the 
best resting crop for lend, and ameliorator of soil into thebaigun, 
well deserves an entire field. Hie Norfolk practice of preferring 
oooksfbot grass (Daotylis Glomerata) to ordinary rye grass as an 
admixture with clover was an improvement on the older practice. 
The old annual variety of clover has certainly become a precarions 
crop on land which has often grown it, but the cense has not jet 
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been satisfactorily agcertuned. Probablj the best remedy will be 
fbnnd in a new variety. I apprehend that the hybrid species be- 
twaan Tri&linm Pratenae and Trifolium Repens, called Alsyke, 
will, if taken altematKiy with the annual red (or in tertiol succes- 
Bion with the perennial red, called cowgrass, and the annual red), 
BO lessen the evil as to make it of little consequence in Victoria 
■whtae land is all iiesh. It is not unusual in Italian hii8bai)di7 
to make a clover crop respond thrice to the demand of the Ecythe, 
viz., an early spring mowing for soiling suppljj a summer crop 
fin store fodder, oat jnat before flowering; and dien the seed crop; 
but some irrigation is required to effect bo much. I shall afi«v 
wards revert to clover when I come to the pulse field, 

(6.) Green Crop*, Bulbt, and Soott, ^c. — In the cropping of 
the potato field, and of this its companion field in lotalion, I 
foresee great climate advantage to tie Australian agi'itMliiirist; 
and I have a presentiment that winter will in the sequel become 
the Australian harvest season for turnips, cabbages, and the hardy 
brassicas, which, owing to the ravaires of the aphis, have become 
too precarious for culture as summer crops. When Australian 
entouiologj shall have ascertained the degree of cold which these 
aphis pests cannot endure, we can balk them of their prey by 
timing successions' of their dainties, when it will he death to them 
to feed, should they happen to be otherwise than inert at crop time. 
Swede turnips and yellow Aberdeens, and some other hardy turnips, 
and many British cabbages, and winter carrots, parsnips, British 
rape, and other hardy brassicas, and perhaps chicory, whit« 
mustard, kohl rabi, and some Scotch acclimatized beets, and other 
forage plants, will all respond to Australian winter culture, and 
yield crops sufficiently matm^ for soiling purpose, if not as store 
products. It will be desirable to keep as much of the summer 
season of this field as is practicable open for the cultivation of the 
sugar beet, which will probably become a stflple product of South 
Victoria. There are other be^ worthy of summer culture, as are 
also Frenoh and German cabbages, and many Spanish and Italian 
And other sonlh European esonlents, of wbioh we aa yet know but 
litds. To what extent mangel-wutzel may by Scotch Bcclima- 
ting be made a winter product of Victoria, is a matt«r of great 
importance to the colony, and worthy of inductive investigation. 
Some summer turnips, carrots, parsnips, brassicas, £c., to keep up 
a Buccession of soiling food will he indispensable where a large dairy 
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is kept; for it is to be tiorao la mind that in Victoria tlie reTorse 
of English pracdce will obtain, and the storing of cattle food will 
Im for Hommer use, and not as in England, for winter supply, bo 
that however desirable beet-sngar oultnre may be in South Vic- 
toria, its ground most be shared bj the mangel-wurzel crop, if 
a sufficient EU|>pl_v cannot be grown in winter, because cows must 
have suinnier tbud. America will doubHess supply nmny edibles, 
both ior tlni wmiur ;ind the Stunmer croppiog of tdis field. I 
assign to this field the second preference cdiare in the homestead 
manure ibr the year of its rotation. I have contented myself 
with menljoning snch crops as occnr to memory, as illnslzating 
the scope which I think may be taken in the winter and summer 
cropping of this field, though I am aware many other plants can 
and ought to be included, when its cropping receives matured 
adjuatmenL Carrots which afford much hay fodder from their 
tops when dried do no well in Victoria as to be in my opinion one 
of the most important of our soiling plants, hoth Sat gnmmer and 

(7.) Olds and Jfi/i:. — I assign half a field to an oat crop, 
because of coIodiqI predilection for it as cereal bay, and because of 
its oK*n intrinsic iniportarice as a grain crop in a colony where 
many horses will always be kept. I may observe that, though 
I suspect that over oating will become a vulnerable point in 
Australian husbandly, I am indiTidnally endeavoring to avert 
snch a sequence, for I only introdnoe the crop once in eight years, 
and by simply reversing the ends of the field when it comes a 
second time into this rotation, and making the oats follow the 
lye, and the rye follow the oats, the same land will only be called 
upon to produce oata once in sixteen years. A similar ohservation 
may Iw made in respect of the barley and rice field, and the field 
in rotation for pulse, &c. 

Rye springs early, and has great merit as green food for sheep, 
and in soiling practice. It tillers much and responds well to 
rBj)eCition mowings, yielding greater bulk than oats. It is also 
of quicker growth, and will be found a reliable resource in dry 
seasons in aid of tbe pastures of the domain. The grain is exten- 
sively used on the Continent for distillation, and there is no 
reason why sterling Hollands shall not supersede the blue ruin 
stuff made from nobody knows what. 

(8.) Pulse, &e., and Make, dbc, followed by catch clover. — 
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Hm haulm of pulse ta snoh a &Torite food of sheep, and tlte 
cropping is so genial to land and so necesBary for many purposes, 
tliat its omission in a course of cropping would bu an imperfection. 
I, therefore, assign half, a £eld for the growth of beans, peas, 
gramme, vetches, lentils, and any other pulse found worthy of 
VictoriBn coltore, and the other half of the Held for the growth of 
make, buckwheat, sorghum, bemp, Bxx, and the lesser millet, and 
any oAer products suitable for annual field culture, which may 
be thought desimhle, and for which place has not been before 
assigned. Maize, millet, buckwheat, soiyhnm, and the vetch 
femily have responded willingly to the yield of immature cropping 
as green forage, before the render of lljeir main crops; bnt to 
vhat extent beena, peas, and lentils will do the like is a matter for 
ascertainment. TUs field is one of diose as to which, by atmply 
reversing the ends of the field when it ofiers itself a second time 
in rotation, the same land will not be called upon to produce like 
and like cropping oftener than once in sixteen years, which in 
Bome cases may be a great advantage. 

The husbandry of Italy suggests a catch crop of clover as to 
both halves of this field, which I think worthy of introduction into 
Victorian practice. It is this. Trtfolmm incaiiiaf'um,o variety of 
clover of rapid growth, is sown in autumn, mixed with Itohan rye 
grass, which ia of like rapidity as to growth. The sowing is begun 
immediately after the preceding cereal crop has been harvested, 
and the clover is ready for cutting as green food in the fallowing 
spring, a fortnight eailier than lucern, and is, therefore, the more 
valuable. Its adoption in my course, after the primal crops of this 
field, will have the efiect of bringing the whole ?8 acres coming 
into wheat rotation into a clover ley preparation for liine. Though 
I do apt like the recurrence of clover so often as every fourth year, 
whioh. is a result of this catch crap, I may stale as fiivorable 
features in the case that nil my clovers, and also ilieir admixed 
graHses, may be of differt^nt varietif:?, and made to alternate in 
succession umon'r llii;iiis«ivt !i. TIjo olijL'ct ia, however, very great; 
there being nut oiilv the vidue of tlie cluvtr crop for oonsideratioD, 
but the great benefit of the clover ley preparation for wheat also. 

Having broached the autgect of eateh erop^ng (as the practice 
of taking; two crops from the same land in a given period has been 
called), and having got through the cropping of my chief 
o 3 
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course, I shall now ma^e a few oliEeryationB on a aubjeot wliich I 
consider fraught with great good or with great evil, as it is used 
with judgment, or abused lij" injudlciniis inanageriipnt. If catch 
croppings are allowed to jeopardize main crops, or if great produce 
is exacted irom the land without due replenish by manure, and so 
u to incapacitate it for its routine duty, the evil may be greater 
than tbe tfood, and incalculable miechief maj ensne. TTnqnes- 
tioua'bly the dimate of Australia gives great fiicilities ibr catch 
cropping, and fur repetitioc mowings and gruzings of Qie cereals, 
and 1 am inclined to estimate Australian sunshine at a high rate 
in connection with its husbandrr. I observed it stated in the 
report to which I have adverteii, that potatoes, turnips, Borghum, 
and mangel-wnrzel tiiuL ail been taken as second crops either 
after oaten hay, or barlej cut in the spring for green fodder; that 
barley had been succeeded in the same year by siity days maize; 
that peas, vetches, and potatoes had j-ielded crops at three periods 
of die year (I suppose an early crop, a main crop, and a late 
crop); and that potatoes after barley of the same year might be 
depended npon. Otlier instances will, no doubt, occur ns colonial 
culture progresses, hut those already stated are very encouraging, 
and indicate great capabilities both as to climate and soil. They 
also suggest great scope both in crop rotation and catch cropping. 

In regard to tbe potato field, it is my opinion tliat if British 
rape is sown immediately after wheat harvest on that ]^art of the 
field which is destined to produce the third division of the potato 
crop, it will supply much soiling' food up to a late period in spnng, 
when it nnav Iju allowed to nni \qi into seed, which will have time 
to ripen betiirfi the land will be wanted for tbe last division of tilB 

potato crop. I mention British rape in preference to the cole 
variety of the Continent, because I happen to have seen much of 
its culture, and think it likely, from its habitat, to he the hardier 
Tarietf of tlie two ; but I should advise the introduction of both 
varieties, in order that their comparative merits may lie tested both 
as to cattle food and oil. 1 give to the rape crop the last potato 
land [lurposely for the production of oil. I have seen farm-made 
rape cake of good qualify, and if the Victorian agriculturist shall 
not, for want of machineiy, be able to make the best of his oil he 
nay, by ndxing^ it with proper snhstuiceB, increase &b quantity of 
of his cake, and convert it advantageously into beef and mutton. 
Winter beet and mangd-wureel may be taken from ^t part of 
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tha potato field which ia intended for the first division of &e 
potato crop, because (even if immature and not of great weight) 
tLcy ivill eomt! in oppoitunely for tlie dairy cows; and the bulk of 
the field intumled for the niiiin crop of potatoes may be planted 
with liardj British cabbages of many varietiea, to keep up a 
oonstsnt suocesaion of fiui&im rooted hrassioa food, until the 
ground must be deared for potatoes. If tiiis bnsaica and beet 
catoh crop is taken, it oogltt to bsve a liberal allowance of guano. 
By planting die biassints, rape and beet, in drills crosswise of the 
field, and llie potatoes len^wise, both crops will to a great extent 
have freeh land. 

Half the winter crop of the companion field to that in potatoes 
is intended to be Swede turnips and yellow Aberdeen^, or other 
hfrdy turnips; also hardy carrots, parsnips, chicory, white mnstard, 
and colza, ibllowed by sugar beet be tbe summer crop of that half. 
The other half of the winter crop is intended to be Scotch accli- 
matised mangel-woizel, followed by summer turnips, carrots, 
parsnips, and chicory, and by yams, onions, Strasburgh and French 
cabbages, and by warm climate bulbs, roots, tubers, and plants 
admitting of annual field culture, which maj, on trial, be ibund 
wortl^ of reception into llie '^^ctorian coarse of cropping. Onano 
will be ibund to be an eligible nannre for tbe winter eropping 
of this £eld, because, as a stimulant it will invigorate vegetation 
in liie winter, and the rain will well difihse its fertilizing properties 
in the BoiL 

My leading eight years' course is arowedly for land of firBt-olass 
staple only, he that land limestone formation, or of volcanic origin, 
or a vreil proportioned admixture of clay and sand, known as a 
dayej loam; and though the development of that course was the 
leading aim of my essay, I shall prescribe the following rotations 
for land leas favorably circnmsfanced ae to stapl^ making use of 
well understood though untechnical terms: — 

For an eight years' course on land of a loose teiture, and of 
insufficient staple for the leading course, I would suggest— 1, oats; 
2, potatoes; 3, rye; 4, clover; 5, wheat; 6, green crops and roots, 
and especially the Jerusalem adjchoke; 7, millet, lentils, and 
yetohes in equal proportions; end 8, buckwheat, with vetches on 
the land after millet; and then oats again, and on in repetition 
cnnurse; liming tbe clover ley for wheals and manuring heanly 
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with homestead Amg iar die potato crop and tiie green orops, 
but adhering in this courae to single cropping', because snoti Itad 
will not anstain catch cropping. 

For an eight years' course on a light loam (such, far iaslaiio^ as 
■IE known in England as a turnip and barlej soil) I would snggest 
— ^I, oats and S,doveT; 3, wheat; 4^ potatoes; 6, barley and 
rioe; 6, peas, Tetche^ gramme, and catch dover; 7, wheat; and 
8, tnmips, mangel-wurzel, 1>eet, cabbages, roots, and green orops, 
but adliBHng in this course also to single cropping, safe aa to the 
catch clover. 

For an eight years' courae on a strong clay soil approaching 
to sUfTnesE, I would sugg;eBt — 1, oatsj S, clorer; 8, wheat j 
4, Swedes, mangel-wurae), and potatoes; 6, bailey; 6, beam, 
Tetchee, maize, and sorghum; 7, wheat; and 8, rape atd 
cabbages, £c 

I now approach the very important question of repetitum 
graanffs and mmvinga of the cereals as green crops and fodder, 
before they are called upon to yield grain. That the cereals 
posEess vitality beyond most other plants, and exert an inhemt 
■power to repair damage by frost or accident, by a process called 
tillering, has been long known, but the systematic application of 
that power to profit in a cropping routine has yet to be made, 
and probably Victoria will initiate the practice of subjecting this 
process to inductiTe sway. 

British husbandmen were probably die first to nolioe the 
benefidal exercise of the tillering process. Thewireworm gmb^ by 
eating through the newly-germinated stem (tf wbeatj d^ Incal- 
culable mischief, and when the germ was eaten dose off the plant 
perished; but if a particle of it was left the inherent power to 
tiller, though previously iciirt, sent forth shoots whieh became 
Btcma to the original root, and produced many ears of wheat 
instead of one. Pursuing this hint of nature, an intelligent 
iarmer, who happened to have a thinly-sown crop, eat it down 
with sheep, to induce a tiller to thicken his crop; and 1^ being 
snccessiul, it became a practice, whenever the saving of seed 
was an object, to sow thin, and draw upon the planla for seed 
deficiency hy a tiller. Circumstances, however, which have pre- 
vented tiiB British farmer making much of the tillering property, 
and of cereal vitality, do not obtain in Australia ; but the vaiy 
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eaaverae ia the ease. The British climate is moist, the season is 
general^ wet, and when it does happen to be dry and favorable 
at die time of dcpusturing^ the ^ain crop, the farmer dare not 
liogier in the lield for the sake of the food, but draws his flock off 
as soon as his one object has been accomplished, lest a Bt«m 
British wiLiter should overtake him before his grain is ripe. Now, 
the Austrahan cultivator, having abundance of diy weather for 
depasturing his cereals, may make thorn reg^ular sheep pastures, 
if he chooses that course; or he may mow them periodically for 
soiling supply, if that answers his purpose bettor ; and liasing' no 
dread of a British winter, he can calculate tlie sunshine he will 
want to Aower, seed, and ripen his grain ; and can Induce the 
flowering process just when he wants it to ensure the clearing of 
the ground ibr the crop next in Euccession. 

Up to the stage next precedent to that of flowering, the stem 
end leaf, or blade-producing powers of a plant, are those which 
govern its existence and impel it onwards to seed. If the 
blade of a cereal is damaged or destivyed, it is re-produced, 
perhaps stronger than before ; and the only consefjuence is delay 
in the progress of the plant towards seeding. If the land is in 
heart, and the plant is healthy, repetition grazings and mowings 
will exact a great amount of stem and leaf, or blade produce, 
before it need be alloved to pnab into flower. It is critical to deal 
with a plant in flower, and ^stnioliim to it to interfete in a seeding 
state, for tlie moment the seeding power is called into operation, 
the stera, leaf, and flower-producing functions nil merge in that 
of the seed-power, which thenceforward becomes the governing 
power of the plant The exact point, either before or in the 
flowering stage, at which cereals may be mown, with a certainty of 
leprodnotion, is so important to Qie husbandry of Australia that 
it ongbt to be an early snbjeot of aoonrate investigation, it being 
certain on the one hand that the more Ibdder is matured, before 
it is cut, the greater is its value ; and, on the other, that the grain 
is jooijaniised if a fodder crop is taken a day later than nature 
warrants. In a colony yet devoid of perennial pastures and 
meadows, it is verj important to be able to make the best of lie 
cersal supply, and to fix with oertainty not only the predse time 
of Bereranoe, hot the number of mowings to vbii^ a crop wHI 
piofitebly submit; for, if the older colonists are rig^t in their 
suppoaitian liiat^ as a general mle, the cereal snpply is to be the 



reliable resonrce of die colony for hay fodder, the enquiry assnmes 
the greater ooaseqnenee ; and it may be veil to extend it to 
sorghum, bnckwheat, maize, llie lesser millet, vetches, rspe, and 
all orfier plants from which it is intended to exact immature con- 
tributions towards soiling supply; and to ascertain also the extent 
to which (he beota, and otlier similar plants, will submit to be 
despmled of their leaves without injury to tlieir more important 
products. All the cereals (unless rice shall prove an exception) 
will admit of autumnal sowing in Australia, and of growth 
during' its winter, so as t« yield an immature scythe contribution 
to the soiling department in early spring. 

Theorists reputed sound have atated that crops fed off in a 
green state, or mown before the seed was farmed, might be 
repeated time after time, and kind after kind, with safety; it 
being only (as they stat«) in responding to the production of seed 
that soil is impoverishingly drawn upon : and it has, in conse- 
quence of that statement, been inferred, that when cereals are 
mown for hay before seeding, tliey take but little out of hmd. 
My impression is, that that conclusion has besn pushed too far, 
and diBt the effect of the impulsive efibrt of genninalaon on the 
land, has not been sufficiently ea&nated. 

The seeds of most plants have a structure bom which one stem 
only can proceed, but the cereak which jrield human food benevo- 
lently depart from that structure. In them the embryo plant is 
so organised as that inany stems spring from one grain. That 
departui'B is the origin of the tillering process to which I have 
ndvertod, lind its importance in a climat« in which fiiU advantagB 
can be taken of such a benignant provision, is my motive for 
giving it such a distinctive notice in this essay. It will be a 
singular coincidence if the oft tjuoted observation of Swift, in 
his Gulliver's Travels (wliich, bye-the-bye, was a theft of Swift's 
from Ilabelais), "thut the man who caused two stalks of corn, 
or two piles of griiss, to grow where only one f^ow before, is a 
greater benefactor to mankind than all tliQ piiilosuplier^, poets, 
orators, and politicians, that ever existed," shall be lirst systeni- 
BticaUy acted upon in the husbandry of Gulliver's own countiy 
(Sot beyond question Capt. William Dampier was the Lemuel 
Gulliver of Swiil); and that it shall be applied to the extent of 
taking three croppings from the cereals instead of one — vis., a 
grazing of the hlade crop by sheep to induce a tiller; a mowiiig 
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of the snccession sboot^ as green forage for Boiling Bupp]y, or 
as dried fodder; and in the aequel— the grain crop itself 

I have before stated tliat the Javanosc ciact a cereal fodder 
yield from rice, as we!! as ii grain crop ; and I think it important 
to save land irom the tantatizatioa of several impulsive germi- 
nating efforts, where one may auffioa. The saring of the seed 
and labor of eeveial sowings for an olfject which one sowing 
will effect, is also a consideration. 

On reviaing for the press I ha'e Co add that the &ct that Hit Caealn 
ue to some extent biennials u^liolda mj concluaion aa Eo tll^r aUUty 
to reapond to repetition ccoppingi, and I am eImI to Iw able to adduce 
confinnaUon of that coticluaioD. Lawrence, in Ma Stnssea' Kalaidir, the 
third editim of wMdi wu pnbliibed in 1801, writea thnc i — " npon soiU, 
where wheat li apt In grow rank or wfattcr proud. It is the enatom to 
fted it down In the aprlng with ilieep, and in aome part* of Kent and 
dNwhere, ereo wi^ bollocks and horsei, up to the month of Uay." 
"'Wluat, prevented by grazing tVom growing to seed, becMoes to some 
extent peiemiial. and endures as grass. It remaiaa to he determined, hf 
experiment, to wliat degree it is advantageous to grow wheat, barley, 
and oats as soiling food, or as hay for cattle ; at any rate the nutritions 
and fattening quality of such provender cannot be questioned." But 
W. P. Taunton, Esq., id his pnze essay on rye, published in the seventh 
TOlnmc of the Journal ot the Royal Agricultural SocietT of England, 
carries the matter much tarther than I-iiitri'nce, and thus wriiea !— "I 
have known an excellent tiimer, whn lnul ilniiirliiniv o! manure from a 
fully stocked yard and liable, to muw ln-i hIkili rtn-.i lur stable food 
currently twice, and m one mstancc thriw, m the iii mm or, and afterwords 

good frop ; but \ti^-, Ih'Uh \\\'Tu [ike ii V ■[ lied, .md if lie had not mown 
them Ihc -n he:!! ivu.Lkl i.-.r.-'.- k.J^-iii iin; n.:ti.J on the ground. Wheat is in 
truth the must nuinmo cna ti.e luust projQctu e, though not the eorhest, 
of all the soiling crops ; and those few lortunate persons who complain 
that their land is too rich for wheat would, if they were to cultivate wheat 
thereon as a oolling crop, enjoy a most abundant and profitable retom 
tberefroiD." " The beantiihl variety of barley, called hordaa bulhaiiim, has 
been found when in flower to raise ita aecond crop of culms to perfecUon in 
the aame snnuner." 

Though I do not snbwnibe, without naervadon, to the ^ctnm of Olivier 
(a member of the XVenoh Litlltnte), that the interventum of lieaii*, at 
tntnipa, and anofa cnipi after wheat or oats, fte, is oeitain and complete 
dea traction to the llpnlac^ Idnacae, and other insects wMeh prey npon the 
roots the cereals, becanae I know of too many inatiaces in which tena- 
dous Titalily carried ieth inaecti and lame exiiUnglj through adversa 
alternation in crcpphig ; I am, DCTerthcIeas, willing to admit that a sya- 
tematia alternation whldi limlti cereal cropping to a single year, and 
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probibiti ejen a kindred crop in raccGKiini, ia likely to keep tbem much 
under, and that therefore to tbat extent alternate huibandr; i> decidedly 
beneficial aa a CDUnletacting agenc; both agninit insect rapacity and 
TGgctable malady. 

The roUonlng quotation from an essay by Lawet, an agricattaral chemist, 
published in the Joaraal of Che Boyal Agrlcaltaral Society of England, 
veil jnitiflei the impomoce wtiich I bare given to wheal and to the other 
cereali in my Victaiian eonne of cropping : — " The climate of Australia 
combine! in an eminent degree the imnlt amount of rain and the high 
temperature necfaaary for the perfect development of corn, and the wheata 
Imported from that island obtain a price in the market very much beyond 
those of Engliah growth." 

The colony ot South Australia deservea the grateful remembrance of oil 
the Auatrallan coloniea for ita masterly representation of the whole at the 
great EDgUih Induatrial EThibition of I8il. I ilerotcd a day to tbeei- 
umiiuHnn of AoatTalian exhlbita. and chnckled at ray anticipated con- 
neutim with a region which coold prodnco wheat weighing as was stated 
70 lb*. In the buabel ; and bclDg, aft«r a reaideuee of two jeain in Victoria, 
Wrtabl tiiat an the cereali win beooma ita ataple pioductj, and that lha 
i^otYicbiriawill enable Ita eekmliti to compete M to wheat with South 
Anatralia, u to lice nith Caitrilna, and u to bariey wiUi Xi^iJand, I cannot 
biit ivgret that Tictotlk haa Iqr Cufelhought prorided cham^tni luiplea 
of all tha eereala for the fbrthcoming Engliah Exhibition, and that aneh an 
digible opportnnity for aonoundng to the eiriliEed world the great cereal 
ci^UMm of tlu colony ahonldluTe been tboaghtleaalyloat 

7^ second, or griuis land, and live ttoek departmmt of Aus- 
tralian liusbandr)-, admits also of sjstematic management, and 
may lie worked harmoniously and well, in conjunction witli the 
arable land, as I will Bhow. I shall arrange the various objects 
of AnBtralian aniniBl and zoological husbandly care into twshn 
classes, and briefly treat cS each ; premising tliat, according to 
tlie statistics to which I hare beibre adverted, the live stock of &e 
colony numbered, on the 31st March, 1859, 5,578,413 sheep; 
699,330 cattle; m,i\2& horses; and 3r,?()6 pigs. Poultry and 
tho minor (juadrupeds are not atated. Over five millions of the 
sheep belonged to squatting stations, and that circumstance shows 
the extent to wMoh the pastoral interest of the colony has de- 
veloped itsel£ 

I have assigned to die live stock department the eleven fietdi 
before mentioned, of which the two cow pastures together contain 
62 acre9 ; the two sheep pastures, 2lj acres ; the two general 
pastures, S6 acres; the two hospital croits, 13 acres; the per- 
manent clover pasture, 13 acres ; the Incem pasture, 13 acres ; 
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and die water meadow, 36 aorea. In all 160 Mtee, in addition 
to the yield of &e arable department, in the waj of cereal herbage, 
green forage, and hay; and to tbe render of the two green crop 
aod root iieida, and of die two clover fields ; snpplemenud by 
the straw and haulm of tiie grain and pulse crops : and when it IH 
considered that Si John Sinclair estimates the straw yield of an 
aveiaga British crop of wheat at 30 cwt. to the acre, of tjb also 
at 80 cwt, of oats at 25 cwt., and of barley at SO ewt ; and that 
on the data of Sir Joseph Banks, it may be safely assumed that 
rice straw would at least equal that of wheat, it will be apparent 
that under soiling management, a lai^ dairy and a goodly 
number of breeding ewea and fitting aheep, may be kept on 
Agraria Domain, and that ita homestead manure will be con- 
nderable. 

Sheep constitute my first class of the animals of Australian care. 

The, annals of husbandry do not disclose any circumstance so 
astonishingly interesting and successful as the shepherding of 
Australia. That sagacious oolonist of the mother colony, John 
Jfaoartbnr, having observed die efibct of the AustraliBn climate, 
in improving die wool of the dien mongrel sheep of New Sonl^ 
Wales, became an Australian beneiactor to an incalculable extent, 
by his introduction of the best wooled breed of sheep tlien 
known. lie was probably not aware that his pet Merino tieep 
were descended from English flacks, which, in the days of t^e 
Plnntegenets, fed on the green but bleak Cotswold pastures of 
England, and were then doubtless clad in the dreadnought fleeces 
required for a British clime ; but which, in ooneequeneB of amal- 
gamation with Spanish flocks, and the basking ibr three centunes 
in the sunny pastures of Spain, resulted in the establish meat of 
the merino breed, predestined to produce a marvellous Auatralian 

Low, in his work on the Domestic Animals of Britain, quesDons 
the English origin of the Merino breed ; but I diink it vety satia- 
facterily evidenced, and will introdnoe B few remarks On that 
head in support of my view. 

B) Enighl^B Pictorial History of England (vol. S, p. 190), I 
find it stated that " in 14S8 a lioense was granted by Hemy VI. 
to a Fortuguess agent in England, for leave to export to Florence 
rix^ BBoke of Oa^tKoldmol, to be worked np in clodiee of gold 
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and silver for the King' of Portugal," and that Edward IV. waa 
said to have presented Kingp John, of Arragon, with eeveral 
Enjl^lish ewea and rams ; and Kni^rlit refers to Tusser and other 
anlhoritieB quoted hy Anderson in his History of Commerce in 
Buj^rt of his etatementa. It uolucliily happens that my copies of 
AndenoQ and Tusur have not yet arrived, and that there is no 
oopy of Anderson in the Fnblio Library of Mel^nme, bo that I 
cannot at present pursue the matter fiirther than Low himself car- 
ries it in the following quotations, which I make from hia own 
work. "In tliose Wolds (Cotswolds), says thu tranbiiitor of Cum- 
den, they feed great numhera of flocks of sheep ivliuse wool, being 
most fine and soft, is held in jiassing great account amongst all 
nations." "Stow writes that in 1464 Sing Bdward IV. con- 
cloded an amoesfy and league with King Henry, of OastiU, and 
King John, of Arragon, at the concluding whereof ha granted 
license for certam Catsmold sheep to be transported into the 
country of hpiim, wliicli have there since mightily increased and 
multiplied, to the I^panisli profit, as it is said." And, in another 
part of Lows work he says, " it has been the opinion of many 
tiiat the Uerino sheep of Spain have been derived from England." 
" Balcer, in his Chronicle, says, King Bdward IV. entered into b 
league with King John, of Arragon, to whom he sent over a teore 
of Cottal emet and Jour ramg." "From this slender incident it 
were iife (says Low), to infer tliat tlie modern Merino ones its 
origin to the sheep of England, though certainly the resemblance 
of the Dorset breed of England, and particularly of the varie^ 
termed the PMt-noial Somenet, woidd seem to be anffidentlf 
striking to give soine oonntenanoe to the supposition." 

With due deference to Low, I think he does injnstioe to his own 
premises by his idle deduction from his own quoted authoritieB. 
The twenty ewes, which would probably yield an aver^ of ten 
pnra English-bred rams yearly, or in that proportion, as long as 
any of them were kept aided by the Jour rams which were sentf 
on this true Jasonic expedition of the Golden Fleeoe ware, in mj 
opinion, more than sufficient to produce in three centuries, by the 
crossing of large Spanish flocks and the progreesive ratio of in and 
in breeding — the Merino breed as it stood in 1764 — when it fiiM 
began to he much noticed. 

That Spain, as well as England, had, anterior to 1404, a fine- 
wooled Iveed of sheep, is clear; and Spain has yet other vuietiea 
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of sheep which are fine-wooled, bnt lack the brand of the "Pink- 
noaed Somersets" with whioh tie four Cotswold JflBonB and their 
youD^ter kin Etun^ped tljeli' ]>rogeny by the Spanish ewea. 

The CotawoMs of 14C4 uppear to have been a different race from 
the oldest of two bi'cods now known by that mune, which sppeeis 
to have anpplanted tlie finer-wooled flocks early in the last century, 
I«w mirmises, and I think rightly, that the first Cotewolds were 
of the Hyeland fnniily, and supports his view by a quotataou from 
Speed, who wrote in 1CS9. " In Herefordshire, especially about 
LempBt«r, and on those bmoiis hills called Cotswolds, sheep ore 
fed that produce a singular good wool, which, for fineness, cornea 
very near to that of Spain, for from it a tiiread may bo drawn 
as fioe as silk." 

Low appears to t):ink that the Spanish Merino owed something: 
to an earlier (African) cross, which I think probable. His sug- 
gestion tliat the oily secretion of the skin which characterizes the 
breed is of Afi'ican origin, is worthy of consideration, and I there- 
fore call attention to it as a hint in what direction an Australian 
Bakewell is to look fiir that property when he wants to clothe a 
new Leicester carcaas with a Uofino fleece, which would, in my 
opinion, he the best Atutralian alliance between wool and mntton, 

" Sereral of qnr annalists," eajs John Jemes in lu9 Historj' of the worsted 
manufacture of England, puHlshcd in 18$7, "have narrated that in the 
reign of Edward the Third, and again in that of Edward the Fourth, a 
number of BngllBh slieep n-cre, as a grcut boon, allowed to be transported lo 
Spain to imprcive the Spanish hrreil, thus denoting tliat the English wool 

point is given by Capinany (in his ' Memvriai Hislnricat lobn la Marina, 
commrrcly urfc, r/s la anlii/M amiaj ih Rimhrn,: of which an edition wa» 
printed la 1779,) in a number of Ihwb drawn up in the year U38, ij the 
mnnicipal authoriiies uf Barcelona, for reyulatliie ttie inaiiufaGlure of cloth 
ftom fine English wool (/.intiJJne, ./c angl„lirray 

In another part nf his work Mr. James says, "Proof may be adduced 
that IVom a very early pcxioiEiigtiihieiiolmiidtaBtdiiiitiiiperiirloSpiaiiih. 
In the confirmation by Henry the Second to the weavers of London of Ibeli 
guild, it was directed that If any weaver mixed Spanish wool with English 
in makuig cloth it should be burnt, plainly implying that the English wool 
was of snperlor qnallly. /( leenu pmbabU thai, after At limt af Edward the 
Third, the jliecsof Spanith sheep had imprnned. in amteipieiice afanimher of 
Sngtieh sheep hein^ permitted by that monarch la be exported to Spain. From 
Capmany'i History of Barcelona it appears that about this period English 
wool was •ometimea nnt to that city to be manu&etured Into Ibe finest . 
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clotb thea produced. Spain and Englimd were, in this age, the only woo! 
growing countries In the world, but that produced by the former consisted 
of an inferior staple, altogether unfitted in itself to make the delicate and 
superior fabrics of Flanders." 

With that triumphant demonstration of the idleneft of Low's 
inBiiiaataoD to the conDaiy, I shall pass on to tha observation that 
llie Atutnlioa olimate will co-operate witb jadicious crossing in 
effecting improvement in AuBtral-Merino wool, and that if no 
Merioo rams are used bnt those which have pretensions to sym- 
metry, combined with fleece-character, and aptitude to fiitten, 
Australian -bred Merinos will soon approximate to a great degree 
of perfection, both in wool and mutton, 

It ie matter of surprise, from what small and recent beginninj:^, 
amazing results have proceeded. Bakewell, who ffls)iione<l (lie 
new Leicester breed on an ideal standard as to perfection of hia 
own, and created a new era in shepherding, only bef^n his prac- 
tice in 175B, His first ram lettings in 17G0 only averaged seven- 
teen shillings and six pence eacb, and for some years bis general 
price was a guinea; but in 1?8H his price had risen to one 
hundred fpiineas for bis best rams, and in 1760 he mode six tbou- 
aand two hundred guineas by bis ram lettings, a practice which he 
originated, and for which he was laughed at as a foolish innova- 
tion. It is to be regretted that he (avowedly) paid no attention 
whatever to wool, and thought only of the butcher, though his dis- 
ciples have improved in that respect, 

Eilman, the great improver of the South Down breed, only began 
bis improvemeiiti- in 1760. He, boHcvtr, wisely uticndcd to wool 
as well as imitton, and ciiiilkftrt out a pivtli in w bicb tlie slieplierd 
princes of AuBtraha ought to tread ; and Macarthur demonstrated, 
by what he effected lor the Austral Uerino breed within living 
memory, that "tiie finir Cotswold lams, and twenty Ootswold 
ewes," were amply sufficient to produce (by crossing the Anglo- 
SpBnish flocks pre-existing tiiere), the Angli>^pai>ish Uerino Ineed 
extensive as it has in the eotme of fimr euntoriee beoome. 

On rerisiug for tbe press, in June, 1861, 1 avail mjiielf of the opporlnnltj 
thui afibrdcd to amplify m; original outline of this branch of my lutrject 
into tlie more flniihcd sketch irhich I con present i and I do that the mcse 
leadilf because it is now apparent tliat long-wooled sheep, ai well as the 
. Merinoi and the olberSoe-wooled TulBtiei, arebeBoefortbto be olj^ecbi at 
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Bakcwcli. Iiowevor. lUincarB to hara been the flrat known inaividuil lo 
wiii'in iiiiuirv rumiii'i] iii.r Kcrec or niauiuinu uii iiniiiiui [i> ii unon iiilikc, 
and 01 pcTDecuaiine mac maJie. men iti newir comtnnid DioDertiea. in ihc 
descendants of ibe aolmaia to moaklecL He operated not oniT open tbeep, 
but alio upon neateiUIe, horeea, and eiriaei but hit greateet ncceu was 
in -what ii now properly called Ii* I^Mig bned qf occsdoniUj, 
howerer, ;et known bf Ita oriebud name of tbe new Leicester breed. I 
have here to ronarlc tliat Xlaaoln and Ldcetter, bdng a^oinlnB eountlei, 
bad in cammon, at the BomneDcenMnt of tbe eigbleentli eentnrj, a breed 
of large sheep, trbleli appeata to haye Iiad a lincoluabln origin t tboogb. 
Id loose nomenclatwe, It wu soine aulboritiei occaHOnsU; caUed the old 
Iieicester breed. Theconiangoinity of the old Leicesters nilh the old Llneolas. 
and the better clum of the pastures of LincoliiBhirelo thu clistinctionofhaTing 
fed up the breed to its great development in e'v/e and in uool, is, howerer, 
now generally admitted. BakeweLl inherited, with the lease of Diahle; 
Farm, which happeni to be located on the Lineolnshire side of the county 
of I«icesler, bis iktber's flock of eheep, in which, all authoritiea agree, tbe 
old Lincoln type was predominant, and it Is also agreed that that flock was 
the nncleus of the Diahley breed. It is, hovrewr, Co he regretted that the 
selfish policy of Bakewell led him to mj slify the orixin of his breed, and to 
conceal from hia contemporaries, ond from postcrii v, the murcos of his own 
Bncceas ! a mlslokcn course, in wliith tiis jiHTiuiry rii Livnl, in its passiige 
to poatcrily, that ring-alraken brand wliicli niiircii hia litla to be 
conaidtn-cd aa a benefactor lo the agricultural community. It luckily 
h.tppeiiB, however, that the aource of the Dtshley blood is trackahlc, despite 
the BClflshneas of BaieweU, as I will endeavor to show. Arthur Young, 
who called at Dlehlcy when he made his Former's Tour through the east of 
Eii(;Iand, in 1771). writes thus in his Tour: — "In the breed of his sheep Mr. 
Bakewellia at coriaiu, and Itliink, if any difibtenc^ with greater success 
than in his homed cattle." — ''Tit breed ii or^aiaBf LiacelnAirei inl Kr. 
BaheaieU (imi«, mi wg j¥tlfy. Out As Am nicA nipnntJ it The grukd 
profit is from the same food gdng w mneh farther in ftediog those than 
any others. Not, howerer, that lb. Bakewdl^ breed is smslli on the 
contrary, it is aa nd^tj as mne-lentlu of the Idogdom t for he edls fiit 
wethers at three yeus aod a half old, at two pounds a head. Ha sells no 
tups, but lets them, at ftom five guineas to tlur^goiueastbr the aeawn." 
The following Is the measnrement, in thewod, ofa tbieo year old ram. 
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■Med, in Young's Tuur. to iiave been oieosurLd oa the 17th March, 1770, 
which I tcaDicribe, in order toconvey a DOtion of theaiie lo which Bakewell 
bad Ukd ledoced iJ* aheep : — 



Young's visit hbb so opportaite. and bia vordi aia KO explidt, tint 
(referring, as they do to the period when BakeweU, ifler fifteen years of 
inductive experiment, had Snally modelled the breed to hla mtnd, and vu 
known to be breeding in and in) tliey have alway*, to my mind, been 

which Ills wont of condor involved him. Kly father, who was tnuught np a 
fanner, adhering to tlie dictum of his father— wlio had been a Teowater 
breeder— aiwars ipoke of the Diahley iheep as Lincolns, dwar&d, and made 
■ymmetricil, by a white flne-wooled crou. What that cross vai shall now 
be the nil^ect of discuMion. 

The wool of the Dishtey breei! is oiidenlly abtend of a ahort-wooled with 
a long-wooled fleece, and nature's brand lo that purport will probably be 
Binong early revelations of the mierostupe, now that it is beinu npplica lo 
nialterB connected witli wool U'iceateratiire tradition— v liieli 1 gfllliercd 
when I went on pilgriniaga lo Disliley many ymrs ago— slates that the 
Kyeland breed contribulcd the sliori-wool ingredient to tlie blend, along 

BaJtewell's cliief aims in that cross ; it being lo be obaerveJ that, long 
boforo hia time, the Byeland breed had acquired the repute of poaaessing, 
pre-emlneDtly, ayniinelry, with piedltpoiition to latten, and also floenesi 
In boii% wMdi were BikeweU'i &Toiite qnalltiei. Tradition also lUtn 
that lie tmi occuionallylhim Doraet ewei, and had a UUng for that bloodt 
perhaps, therefore, it may he ai«nmed that the stort-wooled ingredient in 
the Diihley blend wu a compound of the Byeland and the Dorset, in pto- 
portiona wlUiin the powers of the microscope to reveal j and If my anrmiae 
la well groonded, the micioacope may be the key which, when applied to 
nature'a brand-mark on a Dishlcy fleece, will unlock Bakevell'a arcanum, 
and let out hia long-kept secret, which peradventure, after all, when known, 
will amotmt to no more than Ihii— thai, in 1770, when he bad adjusted his 
Diahley blood, il had in it CO per cent, of old Ijncoln, 30 per cent, of miied 
Byeland and Dorset, and the remaining 10 per cent of various breeds, inter- 
mingled to apccial nmnon points. It is because the Dishley blimd has 
since become so diffused, tlmt scarcely any Eiiglisii duck of nole is now 
withont it, that I tiave deemed it i.orili while to purine tliis invesligalion 
lo the extent whicli I iiave. 
WHIiam Uaraliall, on atule observer, who resided four year* near Disliley 
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Farm, and liad several interviews wilh Bakewcll, at Disliley, thus writes in 
hij Rural Economy of the Midland Counties, published in 1790:— "The 
manner in which Mr. Bakeweli rnised his slieep to the degree of eeiebrity 
in which the; deservedly stand is. notnilhstanding the recentness of the 
ini|)rovement, and its being done in the day of thousands now living, a 
thing in dispute, ereu among men high in the profession, and living in the 
very district in which the improvement has been carried on. Some are of 
opinion that he efi^d it by a cross icilli the Wiltshire breed ; an 
improbable idea, as their Torm altogether contradicts it. Olliers Uiai iht 
Jtt/eland brted were uied in tht& purpose i and witA some shoiB (^probability. ^ 
any crost ahalaxr am Hied, the iijsimrf treed — wkeiJier wt Btm lU fint, 

impTBoement," — " The wool is ahorltr (San long woaU in general, 6*1 anch 
lunger than the middle uooU, ilie ordinary length of iiaplt being SW 7 ineJti, 
Bnd varying much in fitieneat and weight." — ■• The origin of letting lama by 
the season, in the midland distrlot, may be traced to a ram let hy Vi. 
Balcewell, at a Leicester fair, about forty years ago, at the ]t>v ptiee of 
■ixteen shillings, and his letting two more, on the same day, at leTentMn 
BblHings and sixpence each g and humble aa vaa tiiii begumir^ it prored 
toh« tbeflrrt atone ef lite fbnndationof adepubnent of mal bnatneas that 
baa ak«ady risen to an utonidiing b^ht, and may for nomo length of Ume 
continue to hdng la a oopioni Hurce of weaUh to tlie eountry." — ** Mr. 
Baksvdl this year (1781) mates, I midentand, tweWe hondred guineaa by 
tbzee rami— broUierB, I beKere." 

The impcrtanoe of iheep in AtutraUsn hiubantlry', and my irish at lUa 
early stage of that hoiboJidry in Yicloria, to manifest the title of England to 
copartnery with Spain in the honor of having formed the Anglo-Spanish 
Merino breed, which Providence appears to have predestined lo be the 
leading breed of Australia, and the urgency of the growing demand of 
T:iigland for longer wool, and of a Victorian mining population fur larger 
jLiid l>etter mutton, has led me into details as to the blood of the two most 
remarkable varieties of sheep, nf hnawn origin, as yet ptocluccd. viz., the 
Merino, firmed willi the avowed object q/" produomg fine wool, without muok 
c:Lre as to mutton (for tiie Merino monopoly, remains lo tl)is dav, in Spanish 
■ policy, the mere wool guild which it wus wlien the Anglo-Merino breed was 
formeii by tlie Aiijilo-Spani^li croia) ; and the Tli.M,',,, firm.;! ^r)„.:l,i f,rr 
m^iHoii— (for BakE.»ell ii reconk.l lo have sai-l " llli^^ -.mujI <v^^. „o nl.j,,-! 
with him ; and that lie dicl not care wlietlier his sliLtp eiirrinl (]eei.'es or nol, for 
that one thing only wiis wanting to ensure him an ample fortune— the 
discovory of a breed of sheep vitbeut vool") Ae my abject is that of 
presenting sysienialic and scientific Tlewa to Anitialiao iheptaeida M well 
BB to wool as to mutton, it is, I tniBt, lomeirhat more rational than Bake- 

Eiloaan, as I have before observed, idmed, In his oelehraled Sourt Doaa 

the predominating object with the British shepherd, whilst wool, on tlie 
contrary, ought to be the paramount object in Australian ahepherdingi and 
aa X tbinlc it incumbent on Anstraliana to fom liieeds expressly adapted 
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fljT their own hiubandry, I sliiill introduce to their notice four particulnr 
breeds, riz, the "Old Linwiln." nnd tlm "Ancient Tecawater." iongwoolB, 
Kod the "Dorset," and the "Uytlnnd," Bliorlwonis, as dcBcrvinR of eapeciat 
ftttention ia any isndearor to attain oxccllcncc in the production of both 
kinds of wool, and of improvement in mutton. 

The "Old Lincoln" and the ancient " Tccsii-nlcr" breeds, hcinj; Ihe gianl 
familie»ofthe Oris race, dcmanri as siieh ciiK.ciid Anslrnlian notice. Thefol- 
lowing quotations frnin Anliur Yoiiuj^-j Vit.v dflhe Agric^lliire of I.incnln- 
ihire,publlihed by the Enfli-di Board ,.f Acriculti.re in 180S, will In-ing Aus- 
tralian! seqtiainled wilh two aiii lciit sheep of the Old Liacaln breed :—' Mr. 
Graves, of Spuldini;, Imd :i. irue old Lincuhi eheeji, that vlip]ieil tiie tint year 
33 lbs. of wool, nnd the smni ye:>r lbs. It wai notd at SmilhflGld, at 
Christmai, Hud wcif^hed -10 Ihs. n quarter. Oftliis sheep Mr. Bakeirell said 
that he ale aa mach as three ; hnt that was mere auertioa." " Hr. Trim- 
meU, of Bicker, near Boston, killed a wether, at GT lbs. a qnartei at four 
jeart old. He never ate mj' com, oil eakev &«> but fed wholly npon gra» 
■id herbagn. Bdng tamed with maay other ibeep Into a Add or clover, it 
was obnrred to namh for >Ii the aow-tidrtles, and woold e«t no other ibod 
wiiilstinyor timneanldbeibnnd) and wbsn the Add liecaine bars of find 
the shepherd, guided by the ebeep'e propenai^ Ibr «ow-thistIes, gathered », 
qnantltjr Ibr Mm at itsted honra, three times a d^, tram S Ibi. la 6 lbs. at 
a nwaL fitandlng on his ftet, he meatnred only 9 feet 6 IntJieB liigli, and 
urdghed, alive, SG stone, of 11 lbs. i he gained only I lb. the lut monlb, 
and then, thinking ho had got to the top and qolte ripe, he was UDed od 
the 13th October, 17SI, being then a foar ahear sheep. Ths ildn, hong up 
by the nose, mcasnred 10 feet 3 inches, from the point of the nose to tin 
tip of the tail, and was sold for seven shilling;! and siipence in the connnon 
course of business. The carcass measured five feet from the nose to the 
tail 1 ite rump or cushion, eight inches and a lialf in depth ; plato or fore 
flank, the isme thicknces ; breast end, seven inches ; one yard five inches 
and a half round the collar \ and weighed 67 lbs. a qnarlcr. The legs, cut 
hanncb or venison fashion, weighed SO lbs. eacti, which the bnteher sold at 
two Bhilllngs a pound, so that the two legs broaght tea pounds." Toung 
does not give the weight of his fleece. 

The following quotations from the more recent report on the farming 
of Lincolnshire, published in the Joumn! of the Royal AgricukuTal Society 
of England, will give a notion of Lineolnshire sheep farming in 
wlien the Old Lincolns had, in great measure by crossing, merged in 
improved breeds of inferior size :— ■' The larger breeds chiefly occupy the 
south-eastern quarter of the county, and are known as 'the Lincolnshire 
long wools.' in contra-dislinction to the Cotswold and improved Oifbrdshire 
breeds. They partake largely of the peculiarities of both Cotswold and 
Leicester, having tbe expansion of frame and nobility of appearance of the 
one, combined, in a great degree, with the quality of flesh, compactness 
of Ibnn, beanty (d conntenaiice, lightness of ofial, and inclination to fittteo, 
of the other t bnt th^ fkr oiBeed dther in the vreight of th^ wool They 
are nanally kept until 97 to SI maBths old, when their weight is Itom 
98 lb*, to 79 Iba, per <taaiteri and tbe two dtps ol wool weigh togetber 
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■bout 30 to 39 lbs. Under good msnofiement tlila wool Ij of a qualitj' 
which melj falla of obtaining a price equal to that of the lighter long 
Toola, or even pure Leicestora (l e. Diihleys) ; and there is, Ihereforo, 
perhaps no brtcd thai cuo equal this iu rapidity of growih, and propen- 

of extraordinary weight may he stated : a wetlier sheep, tilled in Holheoch 
wards of 52 Ihs. per quarlor each ; and a ewe, from Long Sutlon Marsh, 



longer, it is for tlio purpose of taking the tleece -, the t.^o tieeces weigluGg 
together about 1 7 lbs, and the carcass about 35 lbs. per quarter on an 
average. A breeder In the nei^borhood of Qranfliani diowed a shesililig 
■be«p of tliis daaa, vhich <3ippe3 17 lbs. of irool, and wei^iGd SS atone ; 
belDir one ont of an even lot <tf S7. In tba nortiiem, and naHb-eAMem 
parts of -tbe conntr, about one-fifth tf the sheep sis pure Leicester*, and the 
remBining fbnr-Bftb* ate descended Cram the ori^al large Uncolnaliire 
sheep, crossed latterly vithlieiee«tert«nit bdug tinu neither too coarte 
nor too delicate, uniting size irith quality, and having heavier fleeces, 
though of coaner quality, than those of the nnmiied LeicesWra." 

T7ie aiL-ient Temwatsr breed has passed hy metainorphuse into the modem 
CotBwolds. and its kindred breed, the improved Oxfurds; aiid ;l hMc breed, 
both for wool and mutton, ike nadem Coha-old lias In conseanenee become. 
It was long a moot point, whether the old Lincoln and Die aneient Tees- 
water were not of kindred blood ■ my father, wtio was torn on the banks of 
the Tees, and whose father had been also horn there, thought not ; and 
William Marshall, who was alio a natire of Yorkshire, and my father's 
senior by twenty years, appears to have been of the same opinion, for he 
thus writes in his Rural Economy ofYorkshire. pnhiiahed in 1188 "The 
improvement (in the sheep of the vale of York) has been effected hy the 
iDtroduction of rams of the Leicestershire and the Teeswater breeds ; the 
former hired of Mr. Galley (a spirited and successful disciple of Mr. Bake- 
well), and the latter of Mr. CoUing, and other attentive breeders in the 
neighborhood of Darlington, on the banks of the Tees. Portiinaiely, per- 
haps for the Vale, two ot its most considerable farmers, to whom it is 
principally indebted for its present improved breeds of stock, differ in theur 
opinions rEspecliog tho superior eicellency of these two breeds of sheep, 
ca-ch of them propagating and cacnurB^ng his own favorite breed. Both 
of them arc eioellcnt. (AoujA perhaps aidely different in Iheir origin. Of the 
I<eicestershiie breed I sa}' nothing in this place, I ma; hcresfter have 
occasion to speak of it fnUy. The Teeswater breed fidls irithin the inten- 
D 2 
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tfon of the preient irork. That ihap iaee ieta inhahilaHlt of At ioiuli 
lit Teet tipu imaumariaL I remember them tirentj jean ago, of eoaniKKU 
■iie, TStcmblltig, nheu their vool was in full groTlh. the tmBllcr breeda of 
ottle rather tbui thcep. Their fltnh nevcrtheleia wu of in eicelloit 
qnalitf i their wool (as long woolj fine, and of an nnoommon length, Hngu- 
larly sdapted to thp ironiled niBDufiictory. The prcJcnt fnehionablo breed 

larger, and iWlor of bone, Uian the Lc^slersbirc breed. Thoj are nol so 

less tlie eirelluncy of Ihcir flosli and fattening imnlity is not doubted, and 
tlicir woiil stilt remains of a superior stapk." 

In thi-K crossings l>etween the Teea-vaten and the nishleys, wliicb 
Cuiley pursued ; nnd l>i:lwccn the Teeswntrrs and the old Wiltsliires, ic, 
vhich the brolhcrs Colling pursued ; and an an)nlBamalion, wliieli subse- 
ijuintly look place betKccn the two new siirl.. oriKini.letl Ilia niciern Cols- 
wolda, wbicli talie name from the Ciilsi'-old dialrici, in wJiieli tbfy first liad 
extensive inlrodiiclion on wandering from llieir norlliorn locality. As Hie 
Bishley breed had really UqcoId blood in Ihem, it ia evident from ttie 
language of Maiahall, that he coDiidmd the Uncolna and (be Tocswalers 
as helng unconnected In origin. 

The following quotation from Bail^'i tiew of the agricoltorc of the 
count}' of Durham, which Is boimded on the Kmth bj the river Tees, will 
bring Atutrallant acquainted irltb anciait iheep of the Ttttnaler brtedi 
and win bring down the (Totdng operatltxu of CoUIng and CnUey tctm 
yean later than tfaejr were brongbt by Manball : — " Sheep, — 'SeeawBter 
•Iidlietc<iterfbire.—Tbe lower part of this count; wai farmeri^ ftmed fir 
baTlng the largest breed of ibeep In the Ui^am, manjr a them being from 
BO Um. to GO lha. a quarter g one in pardcniar, a four ahaar Aecp, bred bf 
Thomu Hutchinnn, of Socldnnn, killed and eihlHIed at Darlhigton, the 
SSndDecemher.lTTT.waaealba aqnarter. I aaw the caicou of this ahe^ 
and regret Terj much not haThtg aeen him when alive ; bnt I saw one 
•oon after belonging to Mr. Dinsdale, of Newabam. that weighed M tin. 
t, quarter, which was nearly the hcigbC of a Shetland ponj-. A lamb of iha 
Bockbam breed, flie months and four days old, bred by Henry Hutchlnsou, 
waa killed at Stockton races in 1794, which weighed 2! lbs a qoarter. 
Soon afler 1777 these great weighted aheep began to lose ground very fast, 
aa the Dishley sheep were then making a rapid progrett ; Messrs. Cnlley 
having heen in the habit of letting tups for several years before, by which 
meani most of the principal breedera had gotten crossea with the Dishley 
abeep, and of coone the rize aud weight of the original slock were moch 
dimlnlahed. Some thne after this Robert Coiling began to visit Leicesler- 
■ihlre, and for several years afterwarda hired some of their best tupa ; he 
also purchaaed ewes of the moat Improved breeda, by which he haa long 
Iwcn in poqaession of a very superior iheep slock. Charles Colling, fullow- 
inc Die foniitcps of hli brother, pursued the same course and with (he same 

Take, Id hia View of the Agriculture of the North Riding of Toikahii«, 
published in 1800, alatea that " a Teeswater wether, riling three yean old. 
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bndl^'W.FDirler.afTbraiitDitwu kllkdat LBjbnra, in JMnsiy, IT99, 
the four qoaiten of irhlch wd^ed 18 itone 11 Iba^neazSS Iba. pergoar- 
tsr; tallinr, I (tone 8} lbs. Ho cut 6 indiea thick of lU on the rib, and 4{ 
on the rump." TaUng age Into conildentlon, thli exMoidliraiy wctlier 
eppean tome to hare been equal to tbe oldLincola iretber, tovhichlhare 
before alluded. 

CuIIg;, who hns the reputation of having ariginnted the mmfern Cotiaold 
hreed, hj the intenniitare of the Dbhley and the TceswHlcr blood, thus 
wrttea of the Teeswater breed. In his Observntions on Live Slock, of vhich 
the 4tli edition, from niiich I quote, vaa pubUshed in ISOT:— The Tees- 
water breed diffi'rs from (he LhiGcdnihlre, In tbe «oo] not Ixtlng so long or 
heavy; in standing apon higher, though finer boned legs, jet supporting a 
thicker, firmer, and heavier carcase, much vider upon their bwks and sides ; 

ones, at four vc.iri ulil, ti.n e tiu ii fui In 55 \hs. ami iiiuviirtls. Tliom^n Hut- 

which was billed at Darlington about Chriatraaa, 177H. The four quancra 

with 17 lbs. of tallow (alter leaving all they eould in the loins); whiuli ia the 
greatest weight, by several pounda per quarter, I ever heard of a sheep 
weighing. He was of the Irne old Teeawater breed. There is little doubt 
bat the Teeawater sheep were originally bred from the aame stock as the 
Ltncolnshire) but, ottenUng to alie rather than wool, and couatantly 
porsubig that otject, they hare become a diflferent varie^ of the same 
arlglnal breed, Tbe erea of this breed generall; bring two lambs each, and 
sometimea Uiree. There ais instances of even {bur or fiv% ai was the caea 
witfaEdvMdEddiaon'* owe, which, when two yean old, in ITTS, Innigfat 
bin four lomba: in 1778, fire; in 1774, twoi in 177E, Ave; in 1776, two) and 
inl777,twa The first nine lambs were lambed within eleven moBtba. This 
breed ii, at present, rarely to be found pure, encept in the poaaeasion of 
aome old breeders." I think it posaihle that both Culley and Bailey reffer to 
the same individual sheep, but that is inunaterial; I liowever call attention 
to (he difl'ereflce in conclusion betveen Culley and Msrshall, as to the origin 
of the breed, though CuUey's conclusion has not afibc(ed my own impression, 

that the old Lincoln and (be Teeswater lireeda had not a eommos origin. 

The prolific tendency of tbe Teeswater eWM is an invaluable peculiarity, 
which is, in my opinion, indicative of • distlnot darivatlon, fbr the <jd 

LincolnE do not possess that tendency. 

Henderson, in liia recently published Treatise on Uve Stock, (after ad- 
Torting to the Lincolnshire and the Dishley brSBds, and treating tbe Diahley 
breed as a variety of the Lincoln breed, tbns writes i— " The Cotawold, or 

Teeswater breed, is the only other long wooled one that demanda onr notice, 

with tlie Diiihluv brct-il. Jt ilistiiif^uiiliable from other long wooled breeds 
by a largt tuit of wool cjvering the fgrelioad, and is the heaviest of the 
species: likewise more compact, better shaped, and finer in the bone and 
quality of mutton, than any other equal in weight These sheep are next In 
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repute to ttae IHihleyi, and uuwer well to crou them Kith, bnt, lib an 
other udmali of a luge mould, reqniie good land, irell ehelteied, and a little 
nnniDg in irialer, with ■nccolent food. Tbaj are very prolific, liaTing 
moitiv two, and ■ometimes three lunba at once: e'cn instances han an- 
ourrod of fonr or Ate being produced at a Irirth." I haxe to remark, thai I 
thialc Henderson bat somewhat OTerstated llie general prolific properlj of 
the Cotiwcdda, and that, as his dted Mttboritj is solely that from CoUe;, aa 
to Eddison's ewe, wliich, it ia to be remembered, was not a Cotswotd, but an 
old Teeiwater, I do not think hU text, ia that respect, snffldentlr supported. 
Conples are. howerer, common in some flocks of CoUwolds. and I baie 
known instances of three health)' lambs at a birth. I have seen a few floe 
Cotswolds in Victoria, and I think it likdy that when Irrigation shall make 
food plentiful and certain, Cotiwolds, being now abundant in England, will 
be largely Imported into Victoria. Pure Teeiwalen hare been long exces- 
■Welj rare. The latt gennine Teeiwater iheep seen bj me were a remnant 
flock, located in Lelcetterihlre, whliA I rode Kreral miles, thirty-three ^eari 
ago, purpoMl]' to see. The ram vat aged and equal to an ass in size, and 
had an amaiing fleece. There existed, some fears ago. a feeling among 
■heep breeders of the larger sorts, that, on naliunai grounds, the purest of 
the remnant flocks of the old Lincoln and the ancient Teeswnter breeds 
ought to be collected together and preserved ftum mlmiiture with other 
blood, as breeds worthy of revival, because of their pre-eminence in size, and 
In length and weight of wool, over erery other variety of aheep. I trut 
that that Ibeling wai acted npon, and that a score ctf the mott irmmetdcal 
of the aodent Tseiwater ewes, with a cob^ of nuns, accmnpinled by a 
like lelectloa of old Llncolni, wlH And their way Into the Taxk Boyal of 
Helbo>ui% and be there kept aa piue breeda, ibr the nie and. benefit of 
■neb of the iheop l»eeden of the ooIfHiy a« have oceadm to ravert, 
In iheep -experimenting, to finiQtaiu head blood, in cases demanding ti"**. 
aiie, and extraordinary length fn the staple of wooL 

To the epicure liking of the citizcus'of London for early lamb, we are 
indebted fbr the preservation of the fue icaolrd Dorset breed in a state of 
comparative purity ; and if, as is probably llie case, the Dorsets represent 
in ancestry, not only the jiink nosed Somersets, the known proecnilora of 
the ancient Ciitawol.la, .vhidi c.rijrm,LtL..I the Merino hnal. hut nlao tlic 
Hydiimis, wliji h a.tov(ll ii kli.'vc'i! tt, lii.vc uat.l in liis cnns. the Inmli- 

tlicerai.f iiiikcw.'il, Dorset cwci had been found lu arrive nt eiirH- maturity, 
to posses" sn-At R'.'umilly, and to make excellent molliers. Thh combina- 
tion of iiUiilities led 111 Dorset ewes in lamb boconiing vtry nmrkelatilc ani- 
mals, nud lu the extension of the breed in the couniicB continuous to London, 
for early lamb supply. Tlie broad, deep, and cuw-like forrantion in the loin 
of the Dorset ewe, indicates the faculty of yielding milk In abandancei and 
Dorset ewei do in fact exceed every other English breed, in the production 
of milk, which makes tbem eligible aa a cross for the Meriuoa; the ewe* of 
which on the contrary, yield but Uttle milk and have the repute of bdng 
bad motheiB. It la said that the bcnndltji of Dorset ewea, Indicate! deri- 



ration Irom warm climate flocks, vhich haTc (he faculty of prodncinK twice 
■ year. Be that aa it may, there are certainly English inilances on reconi, 
of two lambing! of the tame ewe within the apace of a year i and it is no 
uniuual thing for Donet ewea to become impregnated wbilat they are 
nursing their young. Upon the whole, lbi> valuable Bae woided hreed 
pQisCBflts lo many properties desirable In Australian flocks, that I marvel 
its iiitrcKluciion us a ymienil breed has j-et to be made. 

■l iMiikiiis, t\u- f',n\,i. imjirovur of the Hereford breed of cattle, did ranch lo 
iniiiruve liyelmi^ LreeJ of fine ipooled shcp, located in HerBfordahire, bat 
lie did not 3ucce<^d in his endeavors to enlarge it lo the paying size, which 
would have enabled him lo compele wltb the Sisbleya and the South 
Downs. He gotsymmelry.but not size; and he pleased himself as to wool: 
bat he liTed in an age and country in whii^h mutton was at premium and 
fine wool was at discount. Some flacks of his improved blood lingered lung 
Inhia locali^, and, vben I m maldiig my agTicQltaral suneyof Hereford- 
Bhlie,Itliinightc]CHanriiigaKoieafeweau>dBCOnplBaf lams, as an Aus- 
tralian apaiiilnrtnn, legt Ui lenoTaled bhwd ihould get altogether lost in 
an influx of ctotttnga with the Herinoa, at tiie ttmeJobii Bull (overlooking 
dimate drawback} waa, a Ncand time, engaged in hi* enthtuioatic attempt 
toit^ertadeBpainibiftitBptewliiehPiovideiieeliadreaenedfbcliii An*- 
ttalian aoni. Both Docwta and E^«Undi are adminble fidding sbeep, and 
hne been finuid to eroawdl with DiahteysamdSooOiDowiu, and -would,! 
have no doubt, interbreed, imiaoT^ both in wool and mutton, many 
Aiutral>Iferino flcdES, Wool, in Australian breeding, should have at least 
eg^oal develqanent wlUt mutton, and I look forward to the camblnstkn ot 
care, keep, and climate, producing, when directed by intelligence, results in 
Aastralian ahepherding greatly in advance of present eipcctalion. The best 
Dorsets. the improved Bjelands, and the giant Lincolns and Teeswaters, 
might all of them be introduced into Australian husbandry to advanlage; 
and it will be well to ascertain, by contmued observation, what ameliorating 
effect the climate of Australia wiB have, not only on the long wool ot the old 
Lincolns and Teeswaters, but also on the wool of other varieties of sheep. 
The Hampihire Down and the Shropahire Dba* are new varieties of sheep, 
which arcworlhy of Australian notice, as exhibiting good combinations of 
wool and mutton; the Hampshire Dont 

sheep keep shall, b 
gatioD, become abundant, size in sheep will become n greater object in Aus- 
tralian husbandry than it is at present. The improved South Downflockof 
Jonas Wehh, has justly acquired great repute, and is well worthy of Ans- 
trallan notice, but choice rams are very cosily. With regard to Shropshire 
Downs, which are short wooled and bear some resemblance to South Downi, 
I was amused at being able, at a Victorian show, lo renew acquaintance with 
a Shropshire Downram, which had here taken a South Down prize, to which, 
though he was a fine sheep of his sort, and had to mj knowledge taken high 
English prizes in bis proper class, he had no title. The Joiuia Webb part Ot 
the pedigree, tied round his neck, if not al 
neooB 1 and, though friend Webb might hi 
phase thim a Csmbridgasliiro former into a Sbropihlre i jnlie, he wonld have 
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thonght, wUh mjulf, th&t the an-ardiog jadgea had been men of defbctive 
irfalon. There are lome Aiiatic Intuit qf aA«p worthy of being iaquiced 
after, and, peA^n, of intndactioii, to impart apecial propertlu to AnstrsUaa 
floclui eqiedallrthB pnrik breed of Thibet, whidi Iamb twice, and admit 
of being ■bom tirice in the aame jaa, < 

I do not contemplate pioTiding domain aocoiDmodatiOD fbr more than ita 
brccdiog ewea and ita Ihtting aheep, became rtore and olip sheep nia^ have 
itatiDn care elsewhere, and ao yidd place and fbod to dairy cowi, which 
ciinnot he so well managed aa at home: audit will be fbondtliat, whflnabeqi 
runs become of the moderate extent of a quarter <tf a geodetic aquare each (be, 
G,S90 acres) many ownera of madmimi domains will,dther In ct^orceoj 
in severalty, ovcapj ram aa onllylng domain adjnnctii a mode of occDpatton 
of much grealer advantage, both to indlTldnali and the oanmmil^, than 
any syateni of commcmage. 

Xeal Cauli eonatltnle my ueood animal da*i. Hneb h I am inclined to 
enconiage the growth of orange* in IHetMi*, I am, nemtbeteu, of the 
amnion of an English iiUloT, aUndedto by Sir Jdm Slndalc In hi* Code of 
Agrlcnltnitk who dedded that a Cheshlie ohowe iru a noblei pndtiet than 
a Seville oiange. The sailor had been tannted by a Bpaidard with a dla^iif 
of orangei, which, tlu ^anlardaaid, hlsconntiyprodneed (wfMaynirf to 
wbiirh tbe lallor retorted by holding np a great CheaUre ebeesa, and ex- 
olaindng:— " See what my country producea tviei a dot/." 

The cow Is a remarkably docile animal, and bears coofinement so well that 
I am satisfied iairyag may be profitably conducted, under soiling manage- 
ment, if the cowB are kept in well lentilated ahedsbyday, and have momLog, 
evening, and night poatuiage, whenever the weather ia dry and favorable. 
Though DevonBhire men wiU import Devons. Herefordshire men, Hcreforda, 
Lancashire men. Long-horns, and the generality of the colonists the im- 
proved short liorosj and ought, all of them, to receive coloniaL contribution 
towards their coBtj my mind ho* been long made np, tliat the best breed for 
Victoria, and probably for tbe other Amtralian colonies also, is Iho improved 
shorthorns, of the viilhijtg lart, with two points out of three to the mind of 
the dairymaid and one to that oT the butcher- 
It will be Utopian to eipect that cows ot a breed prediapoaed to fatten, 

Katute is, however, accoinmoJiitingi and tiiouEh "ibe " ill, imija rly, rclii^c 
to ordain that the fatting propeiisitj' shall pus? ixtlu^ivclv lu \ \k iii:ilta ot a 
breed, so as to make all the females great iiiilkera, slie will not decline to 
fix a given combinaUon of the two pniperlica. descendible to both bgxc?, 
when an Anattalian Charles Colling shall have produced it. 

Aa the Improved AartJmned breed of aUlle appeara to me predestined to 
be the dominant breed, not only of Australia, but of the civiliied world also, 
a condae account ot its origin, wlilch happened to be In Holderness, where 
I retlded several years in the earlr part of my proftadonal lUb, may be 
■ceeptabla. 

HoUemeaa badltlon attribute! Ob great milUng capad^ of HiildenK*! 
oowa to tbe intredneUoB, aome agea back, of Hoists bnlli^ tii the port of 
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HuU. wliich greatly improred Holdernete herde, and led to a great demand 
for llolderncaa bull calves in other Yorlisliire localitieB. Cleieland was in 
thuse diiys a noted dairy dialrict. and my father, on the authority of bis 
father, who ivaj a Cli''pland farmer and breeder of ihort-homs, told me that 
Ckvdand a,ws hail Duidi Holatein hlood in them, which they got with 
Uoldenicss iiulls. in.ri liased f[,r the dairies of CleieUnd ; and that it was 
with Clt^vcl^i.nl fowa. of li.ihiirnoss and Holstein lineage, that Charks 
Colling ami his hriith[?r ItulH'tt towards the clOBO of the cighloculh 

century, thtir aoiii/irig devchiiiiirent of the short-homed treed. 

The Agrioultiirsl lieiiort .if the County of Durham, lo which 1 have belbr* 
adverted, di^i'losta, in the fiiil[>»'iiig paragraph, what a great result in a 
pnrtieiilEir cass fiillowed s lucky incident : — " In the spring of the y«ai, Mr. 
Basnett, of llnrlington, piirehaj^ed a cow with a bnll calf at her hedi. Bod 
putting her into a good pasture, she got so fat that It induced himtodiipoie 
of bei to a butcher in the August following, and the calf wm mU to a 
fimner in the ndgbbivbaDd. At four yean old be mt pnrduued iSt. 
Bobett ColUng, who, ISnding blm to baveagteal pn>peiulty to get fkt. ntd 
btm to bis lootber Cbariee, Vbo vu tbta begitmUg to breed, and woi 
■niloni to idect thoK -with life best <Utpottt{oa to Ibtt«a. For the lame 
leuom, and vlth tbe tune tiew, ha torn alter porduued of Itr. Sbyniid, 
otAjTdiDhii,acoir,uidahellbr,ber(l*nghla'. lUs bnll and cow, idGctsd 
vith so much judgment, are the original stock from which the celebrated 
]}nrham 01, and the justly acknoivledged superior breeds in the possession 
of Charles Colling. Bobcrc Colling, and Mr. Mason, are descended," 

My fethcr. who knew both Charles Colling aud his brother, and their 
stock, told me that the cow with a bull calf at her heels was a cottager's 
cow, which he was allowed to feed in a grassy lane, where she happened to 
be noticed by &lr. Basuett, and that the ealf became the celebrated bull, 
" Habback," tbe common ancestor, not only of " Comel." the first bull which 
sold for a thousand guineas, but also of all the Colling herd, which figure <o 
prominently in the short-homed herd iKKiks. " He was but little for a 
Teeswaler bull," said my iMber, " but he bandied well, and vai good in all 
hig points. Hie want <tf nia wal i«t down to bia bad keep as a cal^ for the 
cottager's wife took care that her children ihared better than the calf in ile 
mother's milk." 

Tlic ari'/m i>f l.lic modern iniprotcment in the bretJ of Ilertfirds was 
alm^>^l :iKi.!i n!;U us >vin thiit of llic in. proved short-horna. It was thus. 
AlKiLit i;il!J. li<-nja[iiiii rmiikins. of liings-pjon, in Hereford 6 hi re, began 
breeding from two cowa, called by him " Pigeon" and " Mottle," b{)ught at 
Eiogtoa fur for a dury farm, ot which Tomkina was tbe cowman. He 
had noticed tbe propensity of both cowa to tXMn, and on maiiyiog hii 
mailer's dangbler, aaked fto, and had the two cow* in dowrr with hii n ifb ; 
and a famotu dowry it prayed to be to Mtn. 

^ Eeiefbrdi are nat,lioweTer, ^pied ibr ddiTing, which i* the down- 
ing purpose of thelnvine lacei uid they tniut, therefore, tether with the 
Derona, yldd [dace In Amlrallan huilnndry to the milking radet; of 
ImprOTCd shoil-homs, which la llk^ to become the nniTenal bned of the 
driliied world. When I made mj agricultnial tartej of Cheihira and tbe 
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other dairj diitricti of EngUnd, I IoddcI the Ion(!-homB, vhicb had long 
lield dairying lupremacy, gradiuilly becoming of the shart-hDrned tjfe, by 
tiie introduction of abort-borned bulla, sod by the tiudle nuumer in vhich 
tliat type was lUmped on the progeny in the mj Bat ccon ; and when 
I iifterwardi made my agricultural loan through Scotland, Ireland, and 
France, 1 wan luipriscd st the namber of ■bort'homed cowi vblcb met my 
eye in every din.-clicn. I "bh niucli sratified, also, at finding, both in South 
AuEtralia and Victoria, more useful cows of ray favorite breed than I 
eipecled to find. 

As an ounce of foretliouyht, in the ordinary affairs of lite, la north more 
than a pound of after-wii, because it may auj>er«ede, by anticipation, the 
Tuntine of coitly exptrinient ; and as I see an error Into which Auslraliana 
are falling in awarding prUcs lo fat bulls and I'uwe at cattle ahowa, and in 
parcbailng at extravagant prices English prbe bulls and cowa of Smithfleld 
flune, which every nun of experience knows arc generally the fattest of the 
iht, initead of thtna which have taken dairying priiea ; and aa fatneaa is 
bdmtcal to fecundity In the female, and to labor in the male, and, moreover, 
coUDterBcta nMun In hU eSbttJ to inpply milk t and aa we shall be long 
wltl]oatKl)Mf-e«Bn(tpopaliti«iin AniK^^a, I' do proteit ogt^nit paying 
eztraTagaoUy high fiir that whieh ii not (mly not yet wanted, bat whieh 
fbr maoj year* to come be pMltivdy injnrionf. Mraeorer, beaf 
will nerer be of the eonalderation in Anatrolia at wbich it bei aniired in 
England, inoamnch aa It will have to enconnter &r greater liraLry with 
rontton than Euglisb beet ever hod. The immense flocks of sheep whldi 
will be kept rot what ia now justly regar<icd oa the great staple of Australia, 
will won, in meio annual cuIlinRs. yield ample animal food for a much gieoler 
population than Aualralio ia likely, I'or many years to come, 10 have to cat 
it In addition to that, it ia to be liornc in mind, that decomposition is so 
rapid in Australia, tiiat liowc^cr <ii'<irous n conniry butcher might be, to 
treat his CUBlomers with prime Chrielmna btcf, he would acarcely venture 
upon klUing an ox until be saw his way lo (be disposal of the whole of it 
In a* many hours as an English butcher can .illoiv days, Tlie greater 
portability, therefore, of sheep is of such raunient in Ibe rivalry between 
beef and mutton, as almost of itself lo settle Ihe i|uestion between Ibem i 
bnt, whenitis remeiul:cn-ii ih:a alparas. lliiiiui^. yjika, [,™ts, kangiiroos.aud 
hoati of ftlr-clad and otliiT ^luimal., luyfther wiili vast suii]ili<-s of jmultry, 
■wine, calyea, and fisli, mil shurilj L-.iuiiu'Le wiilj imi!, i),vi :iii[l mutton, it 
will be obvious that, in :i .■(inrilry ivlii.h l\,T ii-i^.s 111 ruma will 1«' wilhcut its 
Londona, Manchesters, uuit HirTTiiuijliama, ILr., the lin'i;diiig i>f mule for llie 
mere production of betf cannot pay, ami uukIiI not, therefore, to be peraisled 
in, beyond making the best of aged cows and of the osen in surplusage of 
the demand fbr labor, and that heneelbrth the prize bulla and cowa to be 
Imported, and the awarding of colonial ^riae encouragement in the breeding 
of neat cattle, onght to be limited lo Ihoae which have the mllk-pioduciiiK 
bcnlty in fbllett developmtat, comUned with ^nmebT' and oimititDtional 
prontneii to keep in that store conditian in wideh gobd keep wlU indaee a 
madoi»to degree of fiitD««i when tlie ox la lo ntt tima hii Intmr, and the 
oow It to retire from didry doty. 
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There m In Ea^and •BTfflral lnTtlnable lierdi of fmpraTed ihort-homi. 
In which the fatHog propeDeitj- wu never sUowed to proceed to the extent 
nav necesBBiy to enanre first cinsa gmilhflctd prizes. Baile;, the jndldons 
authorof the DarhamBeport,1>nm which I have Ivicc before quoted, wtitea 
thnB : — " It bag been ahreadj' stated, that the ahart-borned cattle were great 
milkers. Thia camnoc be eeld of (he varietj' which haa auch an aptitude to 
fhtten, for thongh the; give a great quantity for some time after calvhig, 
the; decline conaideiBbl}- afterwards ; but the variet; of great milkeii is 
yet to be fonnd wherever the dur; ia the chief object, and this variet; is as 
carefully preserved and pnraued as the grasicra do that of the fatting tribe. 
It ia very common for cowg of Ibia breed in the bCRinninj of sumrntr to jrivo 
thirty quarts a day, and there are particular instances of more. Where 
the obji?ct ia simply milk, they are probably superior to uny breed in the 
kingdom ; but in respect to butter and cheese there are some doubla as to 
whether the; are entitled to claim a auperiority or not, ai the quantity of 
those articles does not depend entirely on the quantity of milk." 

Tht yoj qf Tliibtl is an animal of the bovine race which appeui to me 
to he worthy of Ticlorian introduction. In addition to the three-fold yield 
<d milk, beef, and extraordinary hair, it yields also horns of superior Icn^h 
and make, and bia a tail which li used in India as an appendage of Stale 
p««de,Mldll thMctiireof commercial value. The yak is, moreover, used 
M a beast of bntden in Thibet^ and having tlie repute of being atniug and 
Mie-fboted, I tee no reason why it shotdd not in Auitralian husbandry 
supply the place of the bu. ^Hie lair of it* btunp ii in realiv ■ kind of 
fur. Hie Tartars have large herds of them, wbleb are to them Tals^d^ Ibr 
they Ure olmoat entirely on theli milk. The male is five ibet high, and has 
mnch the Arm ot an English boll, but its chief dltihnilaiity, with olhei 
aolinils of Its genus, consists In its rides being covered with long glossy 
iiiT, idilch extends over the whole body except the head and legs, andhanga 
fVom the Banki quite down to the hocks. The hair la In great leqiiest, and 
Is sold at R hiprh nHee, The dhp. or cow. Tlo1d» a IsrM anantltv of milk, 
which IS ricn. ana nroducea oeiier oniter than thai or anr other of the 
bovine races 01 AEia. 11. mereiore. trSiVeuerB nave not over-stated tna 
qualiScaiions oi inia animai. incv are. m comninaiian. so maniioia oa to call 



petuatmg preuiapuaiuuu ii> it. 11 was noiiceu (.aaiu uiyitttuer> inut though 
the mother of Hubbaok (the originator of the Colling herd) was a young 
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cow, elic never bred aflir she got prdmotion out of the lane into good 

noiicGil lor (uriliur cilvcH, Sterility, tho lanefnl adjunct of high breeding, 
is of .i.inpcroui tiiiiitncy in a dairying herd, and ought to be connteracted 

it is, therefore, prizo bulls and cowi from herd! of ahort-bomB wliich hivo 
llio milking; ficulty preponderant, and eipeoiflUy from the herds of Holdcr- 
ness, \Thii:]] yet supply (he vast city ditiriei of Loadon and Uancheiler, 
&c.. &c., vith their best milking corn, nbich I am aniloiu to see imported 
into Victoria, accompuiied b; Eo^h dairymaids of the cheeae-niBklDg 
diatricta. 1 hate duilDg > long pnAiaaional connection with Cbesbiie aol 
Ihn fhrrm mnYtng pnrtn of ShmpiIiiiGand Siaflbrdsbire noticed, oncoming 
In contact with faelon, tn thdr periodical cheese- purchasing Tiaiti, that 
titer were mncb mm in thdr bnyings by the reputation of tha 
dtdiTwald, tliui bjr either the acdl or the herbage of the form) and, though 
I ban obaerred that Boma paitmags and Bcdii are better idq^ Sir cheeie- 
maUns llun mhen, the leanltof my experience it, that mote depends npoa 
the eare and managenient the ddrymaid in the productiDti both of bntter 
and cbeete, than upon^thertbe aoilDribe herbage of the land. It win be 
abfolntclr neceatarr la Aiutrallan dairying to hate boildinga with' le- 
gnlated altlfidal tempentniea, adapted to the known reaolremanti of 
certain operaliona connected with th« making and keepbg of cheete and 
bntter ; and I have, in conduBion, to nrge the Introduction of Che cleanly 
system of tiie Fleming! and the Dntch In their management of cows into 
Australian dairying 

Horiei stand third in mj animal clusifleation. The tlcinage of Tictoris 
to tlie fountain bead of Arab blood, and the regular communicalion between 
the colony and England, by which the best breeds of the mother country 
can be easily imported, arc much in favor of the eoloniats. The horses 
of Victoria, in somo points, surpass the (Knctolily of tho farm-bred horsca 
of England, wSich I hato hpard iidribudd Ui the inlrodnclion of Arab 
blood, inn India, in theearly .InvM.f Au-inilnn 'UilcmcDt. The diminutive 
horse of Timor is one of tho hiiit of )i;5 sort. Ii is not pcrliips generally 
known, that Ihe powerful dray horses of London are thrown up to their 
great eiic by the intermixtnro of pony blood from the male aide. It is mj 
opinion that brood mares of the medlnm sorts ai to aiie and atrength 
would during the greater part of tha year draw apeedily and well truns of 
cnrriageg to and IVo along Ihe tr^mwaya of the domain with manure oot, 
and with aoiling food and other produce in, and do mndi other light hna- 
bandry work, without injury either to themaeliea or to their progeny ; and 
I woi^ BuggesI, that aa oil the brood man* need not fbal at tlie tame time^ 
It might be wdl BO to regulate the horte-Iabor of the domain, m that the 
bnUcof itml^tbadonebrbrood moM*. etpedaUr when tteam-plon^lng 
beconiM general. Honea will not, bowerer, in Anttralian hntbaodir btct 
MTlTeat the degree (* Importance aUtuned by thdr bnthien In EngUab 
hnabandty, Inoanmnh at In'additiDii to oxen, with whidi alone En^b 
bonet have hitherto had liTaky In labw, they will In Anitialla ham to 
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compete with camels, dromedaries, yaks, alpacos, and Itamas; and last, 
not least, with the ateam-plough. and TSrious ot)icr applications of gteam 
power, the era for irhich li in Ihc dann. The Indian market for eavnlry 
horiei will alwa;!, however, be an important one to Australia, and will 
Induce the Impetus to horse-lireedlng, irliidi is ni^cessar; to keep alud 
arrangements ap to anj- thing like English niitiiin-L nf diii^ iraporlance If 
it was not for tlial circumBlimrr, I AumW ]i;ivi- pl.i.v.l fiii.ifls hi'fore horses' 
in classing the Koologicals of i< Vh-U'\-\:n, ,lnm;Liii. ii hfiiijx .iiv opinion, that 
a few jeara hence there will ii'^ only Iini,n.,i ciul r.ir Asiatic war 

service) in any of Ihe Australian etiliinii^E fur liories at prices which will 

Tht Oinef Jhnilg, in which I iceludc as wcli the camel and the drome- 
dary, Bs Ihe alpaca and the llama, ahall have my fourth place. " The ibipa 
of the desert" appear to me to be eiprcssly adapted for Australian hoa- 
bandry, and it is well that they are comeatable on eomparatiTdy eatf 
terms ai to porchase, ibr, judging by the cost of the Victorian i^waj 
eiperiineiit now In trial, ages must elapio before railw^ transit on be 
eitetulTely nntidpated, however great may be the jfield of nnggets. The 
formation slao Ot great lenglhi of ordinaiy rood way la ledioqs, and if 
praised hutily on becomes much mora eoally than mi^t be the caw imder 
leiBorely arrangement. It ought to be, th«cfoie, mattCT of thnnUUness, 
that when under the necessity of adopting the antiqnated mode of pack 

agea to come be a country of "rush" and migration, the subalitulion of 
camel transit for the slow, cumbrous, and costly Imllork-draj- system 
hitherto in use, will be a colonial blesniiig \ and one of its tfTcctB will be. to 
relieve distant interior road boards from much premature tsjH.'Tiditure, 
because laden canida and dromedaries can ttot up and duon nni^ven land, 
and over marshes where it would be impossible to urge onwards a loaded 
dray. Tin- alpaca ami tlie llama are used as lieaslB of bnrdtn in Iheir 
native cuunlrii-f, anil may !),■ lic-rf madi- In din'harge the duties 8,sjigned by 
Briti-sh Ijuslmmlr; l.)asst»aail Hi pciiiie.s, and as they both of liicm yield food 
BS well as v ool, an.: lhal ton nrart than siifHcienl to pay for their care and 

which yield labor oidy. In conveying dairy produce, poultry and game, 
fruit and vegetables, and other produce, to diitant gold-Held nuirfcelg, 
alpnca:) and llamas, together with young camelt and dromedarlea, will' be 
fonnd very BErviccable, the alpaca and the Ihuna behig reported to be both 
■ore footed and dodle. There can be no question u to the eligibility of 
inveHtmont in camel tribe breeding, and the aooner IC 1« *et about u a 
regular branehbfAnitralluihnsbRoclry the better. 

3^ KdiyaTaofiaafy shall have, u of rights mf fifth place, and I marrel 
ttaBt the donteatication, propagation, and improveoient of this interesting 
fiunUj- baa not already beccone a departnient of AnstraUaa hnsbandry. 
The lari^ kmgaioa is a noble animal, and ii dC mors than ordinary Tolne^ 
bothtu to fledi, for, and bkte, and u it will MNin come into pajtable demand 
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for Briliah and F,iirn]iraii jiarki, iinil for zool<^ciii and olhar gardens, it 
ia time lliat tliis dciiilcd siajile Atutmlian prodnea became dniy 
apprtcmtcd as such, iLnd iti^ di>iuest;cuiion and prapagatlou were set about 
Ejsicninticnllv. ^utitid principles nf breeding and jodiciooicroiiing among 
ciisling Ttirittics will probnblj result in the formation of new TarietiM, 

B very iolcrcslinc trroup of Die nniraal ItinRdom, and «ome of liiosc of 
America will be found deserving of ttic IbouRl.t of Ihe Auitrulian breeder 
in bia porsialent development of the whole Kfup. and lookinR nt the 
CSS; terms on wliicii Australia traniferred hie rast dominion to Great 
Biilain, I shaU propound nn bclialf of Suropo, timt a tmst to accomplish 
tlut derdopment of tliis, the first in import, of natnie's atdnwl ^fta ta 
AuitnUa, paued Implicalion vitli the transfer; and that llutt trust 
MtRchet OB every delegation of self goreramcnt the Blldsb crown to Its 
AtutnUMi coloidet. I tnut, therefore, that in the zool^ik*! cMablishment 
Intended to be locBKd In the Eojal Park of Melboome, lungaroo domes' 
tloUon and breeding will be pnniinoimt ol^ecta of esrir care. I um at 
the great English Indnitrikl EihlUHDn of 1851 a large pig, wbkh bad 
been cured and nude into good bacon, vitbont diamemberawnt, 1*70 en>- 
bawdling i and thongfc a [dg Is, perbapt, the awkwaideit of Mil aahnala fiir 
■aob an experiment, the cnratlre artist had oTercome hit difflenltica so nil, 
tlist I am Impressed with the belief; that moat of the edible animals of 
Australia could lie so cored. Ingenolt)' could icarcelj derise diher an 
nninial or a poEture better adapted for preservation entire, as a festival 
dainty, than a nou dismembered kangaroo in a state of rest on his hanndies. 
Willi the amail vnrietLca there would be but little difBeulty, and there can 
be none whatever in curjnj- ibc haunches and other prime parts in separate 

John Bull ahali really, as Mr. Miehio's friend recently suugcated, take a 
likinB for kangaroo sauanges, (and Melbourne is really predestined to yie 
wilh old Bologna in the sausage trade, as Mr. Miehie predicts.) there will 
be. in trotii, a new Anatralian staple in the kangaroo family, boih aHreaud 
dead. The curative chcmistij of the colony at all events ougfat to be 
encouraged, end it may be well to impart with Atierdcen piekled and pre- 
served fisii and flesh, half a dozen pmfcisora of the cumtiTc art. 

Tlie Gall family, and eapceially the fine haired varieliea of Cashmere, 
Angora. Tliibet, and California, appear to me lo have claim (o my siith 
place. I have, however, to testify that the goat of Britain is a mis- 
ciuevoua animal in plantations, and among young quickset fences, tod 
that he is under ban in his last strong hold — the moontalns, bj pro- 
liibitury clauses In Welsh leases, whererer hnproTement and Bn^h 
culture are to be inlrodaced. Perhaps Inefficient dorseitlcatlon was to Uame 
(br some of this as much OS the goat It may mndi expedUe the intradnctton 
of the dne haired varieties, and lead to the genntd ImproTtnent of the g«at 
Ikmily, if instead of commerce with ordinary nulee, the ibnulet of tiie nee* 
already in the colony are introdnced to mile* of the note TalaaUe breeda, 
when those breeds ahaU hare been imported. The nrilklng bcid^ of Uie 
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gmt (wliicli may bo a miner's Hml llio poor mun's cow) h worth)- of 

increaaed to advantage. 1 Dbscr>'ed when T visited EngUxh Brighton man}- 
goxtB employed in drawing the light carriages of invalids and children 
along the sea beach, a service whieh they performed with great alacrity and 
in an admirable manner. T mention the ciri iiiMstnncc a hint in i jiac 
Victorians, should have ocoiiMnn e>:srt siniiliir ilii'.i, miii i-<],priulK ici 
case tlie animal shall by c^o^^i[ii.' ici-rciiM' iji -i',.' -jnd ^lr,'i,(i:li My mile 
book records that naturalists hriif Ijfl.l lliiil f!ii:a,- :irid shwii >.]li iiiti-r- 
breed, and that the iiri^ijciiy n ill In- (i-ukiul, bm I do nut \tAu-h ih:it Uift, 
and I mention the miitu-r rii, rcK il- i,nr ii iirtliy of inquiry. A gunibiniui™ 
of hair uml woul In- ln-f.^r rim ..omc ]nir,iMt5 than cither material alone ; 



iSinhf, irhlcb tramnate reftuB of ererj kind into Talnabls pork and 
baeoD, sie entitled to D17 leventh pUce. I Gke tbe pig^boUi of Tidoda 
and Soutbi Anstnlis, but I tnut that tlie bt mu^ will not be permitted to 
iptdl Vlctraian poik and bucoa for aea toe, wbkh ought to be a leading 
otgect in the hDibandTj of a mailtiiDe C0I0117. ^^baU^ an artificial 
modoratioa of temperatoie will be neceaaary in hot veatber during the 
CDration procesa, to enanre a fliat-daaa article 1 and if ao, tbat tamperatnre 
ought to be provided. 

77ie leaxtr fur-clad, and edi/ilet and nsrfut aninolf conatitnte mj eighth 
claas, among which those which are indigenous to Australia ehall, as of 
right, have first place. Opossnms, wombats, porcupine ant eatera, and the 
omithorhynchns paradoiiu, wHch will all pay for domestication aod care, 
will aerve to indicate this class so far as AnsCralians are concerned ', and 
hares, rabbits, and beavera, together with ferreta, genets, and other vermin 
destroyers, will lufflce to indicate file kind of alien immigrants which shall 
have naturalization in the claia 1 which, when farmed and plaeed under the 
care of the male juveniles of the domain, will nflbrd them Sne acope for their 
first essaya In thoaght and labor. The English variety of rabbit called the 
ailver grey is to be prefbrred, becaase of the greater value of the skin in 
Chinese estimation ; and I may remark, that rabbit warrens will probably 
profitably pioneer the appropriation of loose sandy dlatricta, by bilnfpng 
them under ownership, and enriching them iridi labbit dung, which is of 
considerable value as a manure. 

The pmllTy yard of a Victorian domain will be anch an Important concern, 
und nudi an admiiaUe field for fbminlne eaie, that I shall eonatitate It roy 
ninth dan, ^rlng^ a* of d^t, pttcedenc^ la plaoe t« the emu, the 
mennrMupaiba, and native tnrkiM^ nruB, geeae, dmiki, pheaiaate, and 
■noh other fbathered AnatraliaiMH irlUmlimit to the d^Me etdomeitiea- 
don EsiniTCd to pais them wlthiti the pale of the nit ibatheied conk- 
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manltioB which Viotorian poultry ynrdB are predestined to become, when 
Ihc east and the west, the north and the south EhaU have sent their dElc- 
patcs to mingle in the monster sabblcs of Victorian domain?. I vba 
interested, on a visit to Enplish Warwick, with some ducks nnusually Ifinji 

other ducks in (he miU pond under Warwick Cnstle. 1 was told the 
miller, that a gontieman curious in such matter) had procured the eggs from 
some place bcycud the Cape, and had hatched them nnder English ducks. 
Every egg had produced its duck, and those Id the mill pond had been sent 
as a present t[> Lord Warwick. With China and Lidia so near, and trith such 
fiicilities as the orecland route gives for bringing out Iha eggs of game and 
of other birds from Engi&nd to be batdud ben. who win »entnre to limit 
the featliered subjects of a thrf(l]r "Victorian diEM^ at the hud of a flnt- 
cUm domain poultry ;ard I The Warwick miller could not tell me whether 
the duck eggs hod been luIgeGtedlo any process to presem Tltali^, and I 
regKt that I was unable to linger so as to pnrsne inquiiy. The case, hov- 
erer, evidences tbat soioe feathered intnjdnctions may at all erenta be made 
In the egg stale. 

TXenM mm, AeudmSa,aiiillaha, as tbe nndetu of a mnnkipaUty 
of liHIpuIiui lodnstriils, sball tarn my tenth daa*. with power to ncdra 
noh other tiny brotherhoodB into membership bm ma; be able to yidd com- 
inensiirate return in the way of product, fbr their food, care, and cost. 

As every grant«e of a maximum domain will, as soon as practicable,, 
provide capacious ponds and reservoirs for the purposes of water stomge and 
Inigatton, the economy of stocking those ponds and reservoirs with such 
fitb as can be brought into a state of semi-domesticity presents itself to 
notice. Fiah ponds have long been in Europe a branch of rural economy, 
and several treatises have been written on their management. Change in 
diet is at times salntary, and as a store of living fish becomes of consequence 
and value in places remote from the sea coast, and distant ftam a river, I 
shall introduce Ssb aa my eleventh clus, and Instance eels, pike, perch, 
dace, carp, and tencb, the guraroier. tortoiae, and crayflsli, together with 
such of the fresh water flshes of Atutralia, and Austialarian rivers and 
lakes, as can bo bronght ID acquiesce in the monotony of pond life, as a fair 
stock of freshwaters to begin with. V It li tcne that the flounder and the 
mullet have acceded to natorsliiatloB In Itash water, they be added. 
In localities connected with estuaries or with tbe sea coast, and peradven- 
ture also in arti&idaily made saline water ponds, the watra' coHected fw grass 
land irrigation may be made to supplement the ftesb water yield by ctmtri- 
bntlons of salt water varieties. 

Mg ttt^ftk will h a ttiie^muoaM da—, to con^t of antdopei, gazelles, 
EngHib harts, aod other kinds of deer, and of such other domesticated 
animals as sliall be deemed worthy of introdnetion into Australian 
husbandly, but which happen to be IndigiUe fat admlulon into any of the 
foregoing cbssas, formed, as is evident, with a view only to pro&t. . The 
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iliaphcrdV dos, tossthET with hounds and some otiier dngs, and also tTie ass, 
will fall properlj' into this etnas, though I da not see opening in AiiBtrali;iu 
fausbandrj' for tlie ■ernces of the us, because it happens lo have nothing 
bill luugr lo offer, vheteu it* laboring competitors, the vak. and the llama, 
ufler man food, ftc. &c. in addition to labor, anu win oi course have 
con lined my 
ns !ind fiiod- 



■liawed lo become an Ausiraiun imniiirrani, ana ttial. when Ihe last of the 
dingoes sbaU have sliared the fate of the last English wolf, Australian 
Himnid» win resuscitate, at the antipodes ot England, ibe sterling old 
natioanl aport of hart hnnUng. coDjaintl}' with that ot African boki, 
gazelles, and Botdopea, and kaie the fbz b> lhair English condiu, who 
cannot tuve Aiutrallan choiee. 

I coma tioir to the inpplr of fbod fin the nan/ molo^al inljeat* irbich 
I am a^nading to a domdn, and to a coniideratiim of mj -wmji and 
meuu Ibr thdr maleiiaiice. Soma psnnanent paitnnge and meadoiring la 
essential where much itock is kept, and I thhilc aome modeni notirau on 
the aU-snOdencjr of what ia called the idtemate grass and tillage aystam, 
fbr aloclc aapplj, fraught with mischief. In prcscrilniig the seeds to ba 
sown in the fields whichlhare set apart fbr peimanent grus and herbage, 
I was detennined in the preference which I hare given to Engliah rarietles, 
solely because their alimenlar; propertiei have been well ascertained ; and 
in tny selection of sorts I was guided by the result of my own experience, 
which ha^ in that respect, been mnch more than nsually extensive. I am, 
however, persuaded that In the conrse of yean botanical science will reveal 
to the Aiislrulinn hiieliandman many indigenous grasses and herbage plants 
worthy of ciillure and improvement by hybridization, &c.; for 1 entertain 
ti>o exalteil an opinion ot the wisdom and benignity of Providence and of 
N:i,Iuri?, to !iuii|i4i;e that such a vast region as Australia has not plants 
espcci:Llly iiJiiptcl lo the peculiarities of its climnto ; but, until it shall have 
been HsriTijiint'il ivlj^tt Umse plants are, and what eSect they will have on 

experience, mil amiil Ijliyrinthg, unless and until they may bo entered 
wilhout cndanijtrinf,' tlic lipallby existence of ourfloeks and herds. 

I-'or the Itotpilal crpjir, which I have provided for diseased and weakly 
animals, producing-fe males, lambing ewes, rearing calves, and ready turn 
out on occasional purpose, &c., Sie., &c., and in which I would erect a cote, 
where it would do not only for both crofts, but also for the adjoining field, 
which, by reason of its paction, I havo called cote paddock. I would, in 
imitation of medical practice, tempt appetite by the introduction of a few 
lierba^^eons dainties beyond what I conceiTe to be necessai? in other cases : 
the following ia the adnnztare ot aeedi which I would suggest .'— One^hth 
white clover (fr^i^iAiai rgKiu), anothar dghth cow elorer (fri/blnia jmucnit 
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ptremit, raedium vsrietj.) and alairke (_irifaliun ^gbridani], coniliined in 
eqoal proportioDi ; anolber eighth hop trefoil (p-ifotium pmcani/iensj. yellow 
trafuil {lH/oli«m mmm). luliw major {great Mrdi-foot trefoil), lotus cornitu- 
latus, niedicsgD lupulina. creeping vetch (vici'a ttpitan), w'M llijme, tiifoliuin 
incaroBtiim. and nay otlier clovers than those ipedfled, in colonial u?e, 
mined in equal proporliom ; and another eiglilh lucern, sainfoin, bumet. 

half lierbaceous ; aDollier eighth the perennial varietj of rye gnus called 
gticliney'B (aCler an Holdenness agriculturist oho began Iti cultivation), 
which is of surpassing nieril. anti had the cotuuieudalion of Sinclair, tbe 
coadjDtOT of Sir Humphrey Davy, in the " Hirlat Graaimaa WiAimauii ;" 
another eighth kangaroo grasa and the best of the indigenoDs graaaeB and 
herbaeeotis plants of Australia, because it will be in those crofts that 
jooDg Auatralian animals will have their dometlication and putncage ; 
ud tbe remaining twa-eighi)is the tvcire EngUth gtUM* Ctdled inAo*en- 
Atm odoratim, ihciiilis ghmtraia, phhum praUnA, akpt n rtu yrotewii, qrw- 

iuriucida, and the three pnai—prattiuu, IridalU, and MMToIiti ComUned in 
«qnal pra)MfftlDDB, making the pactur^ half gnUDineoni. lamawaiatliBt 
■oma of the hmbueoni plant! nanMd are not peranniali, bat, u theie enifti 
will be iXwajt utm baie, and Iw tbeieb; kept from teedlnf, tbe Uamlali 
and trlenniala will thereby acqaire a conuderable degree of longeviijr, ao 
tbat when, In the course of nature they do disappear, the white doya and 
Other creepera, together with the grasses of tillering habit of growth which 
happen to adjoin Ihem, uill soon usurp possessian of the lellnqidahed 
ground, and keep up the pasturage. Tbe non perennials are, howsTer, 
faitroduced loo sparinglj to be detrimental to tlie formation of an eari; and 
a well stored pasturage. 

For Ike cow paiiuret I would suggest two-eighths cow olorer, one-eighth 
alsyke, and one-eighth white clover, lucern, sainfoin, burnet, jarron, and 
plantain, combined in equal proportions, makinf! Iheni also half htrbaccous i 
another eighth Sticknej's rye grass, a sixtei'ntli dacli/h! p/dtiJCrafd, another 

other English grasses prescribed for the hosplial crofts. The creeping 
propensity of white clover will lead to its extension wherever there may be 
hilures, and that droomstance will account for the praponderance which I 
have given to aJsjke and cow clover. Moreover, hnngry cows require a 
better lute than white clover affords. 

For the •klip pattura I would inggeit threo-sixteenths white clover, one- 
eighth alsyke, a slxteanth cow clover, and an eigblh lucern, sainfoin, 
bumet, yarrow, plantain, medlcago Inpnllna, and hop, and yellow trefoils, in 
equal pmportlona, and makdng them alao halt bgrbaccous ; another eighth 
Btickney's rye grass, and the lemiinlng three-dghtha the twelve other 
aqthsh graaiei pieacribed Ibr the hoepftal craAa, in aqiul pioportiinla. 

Fur &a gaural pailtira (it. honw paddodt and cole poddoek,) I would 
rnggert one-eighth white clover, iriie-el^th cow dover, one-eighth alifke, 
and one-slghth lucern, lalnlbin, bumat, yanow, plants, medicago lupu- 
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lina, and hop and yeliow InrfbaB. in equal ptopHrtionfc msking them alsa 
half herbicemu i one-eighth Siicknoj'a rye grasa, another eighth kangaroo 
giBii and tfaa beat of the indigenous grasici and heibaceons plantj of 
AnitnlU, and the remaining tn-o-cighths the twel'e other Enghah graues 
prescribed for the hoairitBl crofta. in equal pToportioas, 

For Ae dmtr ptuLloci, I would suggest two-eightha cow clover, two- 
dghtfai white doTer, two-^ghthi alajke, and two-eighths bop tnfoil, yeUow 
trefbil, loliu mijor, lotqa cOTDicnlatai, creeping Tctcli, medicago lupulina, 
lacem, lainfiinii, bumet, jamjw, plaatain, Slickney'a lye gms, and docljUa 
gk>merUB, mixed in equal pTaportiona :~Bn admiiture oT other planta with 
the clonr maldiiB the pasturage more palatable, and, perhapa, adding Id its 
mUrltin and aalntai? propcrlits also. 

For &t httrn pttMick, I would suggi^at si.i-eightha lucem, one-eighth cow 
dorer. white clorer Mid alaylie mlied in equal pToportions; atidiheremalD- 
iag eighth,— hop trefoil, 7eUow tietbil, lotua m^or, locus eoniientetiu, 
creeping Tetch, medicago hipolinB, latniMil, bnmet, toitow, pIdntilD, Stick- 
oar's ijs grass, and dactyllj gtmneMta, mixed Id equal proportiotu. 

Ih regard lo lA» meadam, u tbeie are orer a hundred British and Bnropean 
and other perennial gnuiea and hecbaceoni plants, mrthj of introdoction 
into Australian bosbandrri and, as I am persnaded, as I bofore observed, 
tlutt nan; Indlgeooiu gtaase* and herbaceous planu will. In coarse of years, 
be fbnnd wonby of CDltuie i I would suggest the carrying of the floating 
gntten the meadow, acroaa it ttom east to west, at equal distsnces. and 
■o as to divide it, in the first instance, into twentj-aii plots ot an acre each, 
which might, by three floating trenches cut at equal distanics from north 
to BOUth, be aubilivided, ao na to lorm 104 equal sized plots, by which 
arrangement that nunibec of distinct varietiea might be acparately culti- 
vated without confusion. If that number was thought desirable ; and erery 
plot might be seeded too, should there be a demand for seed. Why should 
Viotoria have to send to England or to Scotland for its gntsaes and her- 
baceous seeds. Bare on the first supply and for new varieties, or on change 

The meadow icould nl courfC, be formed in the lowest comer of the 
dumsio, an the cummon rccc)ituck' uf ths sm'plas water &om every other 
part, and the division arrangcmeni, which I have suggested, would test by 
contrast the comparative value of each plot, all being under aimilar culture, 
and would decide also which would pay best for water, if it happened to be 

stitute my psBturage, I have taken the number of seeds, and not other their 
weight or measure os my criterion, becanse some seeds are very much more 
bulky than others, and some again are much heavier than others ; so that 
neitimr weight nur measure aiiiiie secures satisfactory adjustment Some 
jears ago when the price of grain was very low in England, and cattle and 
■heep were paying better than arable culture, I was intrusted with the con- 
ranicm of ezl^isiTe tncta of arable land into permanent meadowlng and pas- 
turage. neeztaitoftheapeMtiaaciUedfbrBreatcsie,andIplacedmyseir 
in correspondence with Ur.Sindtdr, (thecoa^jntorof KrBum^ireyDaTyln 
th^ cdebrated Bedfbrd experiment*, and In the pradnction of the Hortns 
S 2 
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Grniniiieug Wabnmeniii), and also with Mr. Stickney, an old Holderaesa 
friend (nliu had written on the subject in Ihccomiiiunicntlons to tlie Eagltsh 
Board of AgricDllure, and had inlmduced llie perennial varicly of rye-grass 
which bears his name into gencial hnsbandrj ). on sereral mailers of detail, 
one of which resultedin mv adoption of a mode of seeil distrlbulion grounded 
cliicflj oil weiglil. but applied also to measure, wlitrf I llioiiylil liiat 
necessary. I caused Iho secili of CiirL-fullv wfiRlifd ii:ii k:ii.'L>., -if riri (■[■.-litli uf 

Bud bvkocpiii!; a rtjnir.i ',fm-Tv umiiili..!; i liad no ilifficuitv ir, p^'seri'mrm 

wilh miicil «ii:ds "f equal weiglit, to ensure bolter diitribuiion, but I mode 
one harrowing coser them all. The operaiion was TCrj nice, and I Iherefora 
awaited the opportunity of a calm moist evening, and used only a light 
whitethorn bush harrow, followed by a roller ; and as grass seeds are liardy, 
and I Invariably' adopted Butnmmil sowing, they soon germinated, and 1 
experienced no difficulty in tbe hamid climate of England, in getting in a Sew 
monHu fUr putnnge. I ncrer lUictioned sowing giau seeds for pennanent 
meadovi or putoies, ilong with k grain crop ; and I hare a record In my 
note-book, tbat In the coune of yean I paid OTer a thouaand poiuda fbr 
grau and herbage Kcdi so mrn, which indicates that mj operation* -were 
greatly In adfSneeof mere Bxperiment. I waaln the main tnceenftil, and 
tbongh I had mion In acme of mj first aoirlnga to be diuUitfied vilh 0» 
YitBlit7 of sorae of my costlleiE seed, I got over that difficulty aflerwaidi hy 
B testing .gennlDating process before sowing; and by holding my secdBmen 
responsible under their guarantees. It is tube borne in mind that the nHne 
deoply-roothig a plant is, in lis liablt of growth, the greater will bo llSTslue 
In Anstrallan husbandry J and that as Nature, when left to licrsolf, invari- 
ablj provides an admixture of sons, to keep up a sucecseional supply in 
her paatures, for the Toryicg seasons of the year, it will, in the formation of 
artificial pasturage, be wise to profit by the wisdom of sucii a conaidernte 
provision. More moisture, however, than th^ climate of Ansiraiiu yields is 
euentlal to good meadowing and pasturage ) and unless and until irri- 
gation becomes part and parcel of t«gnlar Australian' husbandry I cannot 
venture to predict that aught like tbe evergreen putnroge of old England 
will greet the eyes of AastTBUan hnshandmen, or gratify the palates of their 
sheep and cows. 

I regard the syslcm m" ;ii inp ?i]Ki:Ui-,t lii rii^i'c (o cows and sliccp, S:c , 
nnder cover, to which tlji^ ici-iii .•niliiin liiis laL('i::;ic nilaclial, as a great result 
In modem hnsbandrj-, and as hvuin peculiarly adaptwl for Australian cli- 
mates, where night pasturage may he indulged in thmnghout great part of 
the year. The feeing of cows with icgnlatlty at stated periods, nnder cover, 
and in a regulated temperature In well ventilated slieds, and the eierdse of 
driving them to theh' pasture In an evenhig after nillblng, and bringing them 
home to milk in early mom, cannot be otherwise thsn benefldil to thdr 
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health and a, giest impmretnent on the B;-taniienting praoUce of day pas- 
tnrage; and it ia a, great argnment in favor of the aoiliog syitem, that it ia 
applicable, not only to cows, but also to iheep, horses, camels, and goats. 
Its economy ia fnod, and the in^eatness of the additional manure supply, to 
vhich its adoption nill lend, are both of them impoitnnt objects ; tad it ia 
to that ndditioanl supply that I look for the slmrc of the homcalcaJ manure 

obtious will yield little manure of its own. Having in an earlier part of 
this essay, adverted summarily to the cropping of the Victorian course, I 
shall in this place content myself witli the statemenl, that all the cereals 
in a green state, the clover and vetch fiimiliea, all the gramineous and 
herbaceous plants, and particularly lucerix, sainfoin, bumel, planlain, 
parsley and yarrov. the tops as Ttell as the ront^ of pulnlocs, turnips, beets, 

brMiicii'i-, pii.r.ip, "stLT-mdons. niarrows, and pumpkins ; pulse and lentil 
croi)s {-.^^ ^uli -rapii i'.^ liriGil), nnd maize, millet, buck-wheat, herap-seea, 
snrKbiiTii, :nLd criLTiiTup, (in both slMes), aTLlalso rape seed, cotton seed, 

may all be made to supplement that course in soiling supply. The great 

avoid supersbuudance one month and scarcity another. Of course the duo 
storing of roots and of dried fodder will be a paramount object of care. 

Sir John Sinclair, -rho was attached to the soiling system, stated that one 
acre of cat clover was equal to two pastured, even of the same crop in the 
■amefleld t and helnitanced a case in which thirty three cattle were scaled 
trointha 30th of May to tha lit October, on 17) acres j when It would have 
taken SO acres to have pastured them In the fleld i from which tie inferred 
the aaring of land to be, in that case, a!) acres, being in the appniiiiQate 
rati^oftwotoone; 

Conren, the English aBricaUuria^ who was the first to ^Mliae the 
wdllng ^item on an extensive scale, puhliahed an acconnt of Us proeeed- 
logB, and sncceeded in his otyect of keeinng wotking horses and milting 
cows, In great measure, on steamed potatoes, supplemented tumlpi, 
rape, cabbages, kohl-rahl, and carrots ; in aotne cases, also, aleamed. It was 
the then enormously high price of hay which led Mm to the system. 

The Bev. W. L. Bham, in Ills Dictionary of the Parm. states that a cor 
or an oi req.uires three acres of English grass land fbr puiturage and hay, 
for its keep the year round ; but that, by raising clover, lucem, sainfoin, 
tares, and other green crops, three cows could he fti with the produce of one 
acre, especially if a portion was in turnips or other succulent roots. 

The Americans, long ago, adopted aoDing in d^ry management, using 
green maize, buck-wheat, oatB,and ryBj and they also applied the system 
to sheep. Quincy, one of their senators, who practised soiiing on a large 
scale, enuracratea six adi-nntflgcs as resulting from it, vli.. the lOperior 
condition of the cows, sheep, nnd cattle, under that management ; greater 
production in milk, improtcment in llie quantity as well as quality of 
manure, saving in land, saving in fencing, and saving in fbod. An 
eiperiment is recorded in the American farmer which showed that IT acres 
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of land, nnder the lofliog lyitem, bad ■npported at much ilock u hid pre- 
viodily requited iO nciei. which ia ilngularl^ corroburBtive of the ttate- 
ment of Sii John Sinclair ; for i have ground for belisTing that the tuo 
MalemenM are gtoanded on separale premiMa. 

StdUngappeara to have found its way into EngUih bosbandrf &om the 
Memingi, who are now fully dereloping it in connection with their clever 
liquid manure arrangemencs. Though it obtained fooling in HerEfordshire 
and Eent^ two centuries ago, it Is oa)y of late ;ears that it took permanent 
position In .British husbandry, and became an adj unci of stall feeding, whicb, 
howerer, it now leads. It h rspidlj gsinin^ ground also on the Continent 

and if in the climate of England (as I have seen stated), luccm has risen to 
the flowering process three or four times in Ihc year, a variety of sainfuin, 
called the double iiearing, has flowered, and even ripened its seed twice in the 
year, common red clover has. as a rule, flowered twice, and occasionally, 
even thrice in the year i Italian rye-grasa has well riper^ed two crops of seed 
in the year, and, when abundantly manured, done even more than tiiat, 
may we not fniily reckon upoo an abundance of food and a great dovelap- 
ment of (he sailing system in the Ecnial climate of Australia Felix, when it 
dull hsTB tin impnlsiTe co-openitian of a well organiied system of 

Fhe tJiird, or Victorian special culture branch of AimiruUan 
hvsiaitdTg, edmit3 of as much system and reg'ularitj in its 
management as the other two. It is of ample magmtude, and 
will give an Austral-Oriental import to the whole. 

Humboldt has ^^arked that climate heat is not so dependent 
on latitude as has been thouf^ht, and it is evident to an obserTast 
mind that local ini^uences ond nspect, ns well as latitude, are to 
be considered in tlie fiidtvavour to accliumtize new reg^etable 
productious. Till; ijutlmriiuil, uv line of equd lieat which would 
pass through Australia abaut latitude 35°, would cross America 
about 30°, and Europe about 46°. The olimate of Australia 
is therefiire better adapted for tropical prodnols in a given latitude 
than is that of America; and I apprehend that, if acelimatiDg' is 
conducted with care, and comparativelj hardy vai'Icties are 
selected, manj tropical products may be reconciled to a North 
Victorian habitat. 

The Colony of Victoria being situate between the parallels of 
Si" and 40° will, doubtless, produce in pei&otiou most of the 
staple products France, Italy, Spun, Greec^ and South 
Europe; of the medium climates of A^a, and especially those of 
the &Toared countries of Persia, Hortliem India, and China; of 
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die best reaions of America, and especially those of Virginia, 
Caroli.1,1. Gcorcia. Florida. California. Biiizil. and CLili : and also 
n n i 1 I ] i N I ] 1 ica, 

a 1 p 1 1 1 L E 1 I is 

obvious, tliereiure. thai Australian Imsbandry will auoii embrace 
the cnliui'e of the choicest products of the earth. The banana ia 
reported to hare npened at Adelaide, and. I mjedf, when at 
Adelaide m 1859. visited the orangery (of several acres) of His 
Honor Mr. Justice Gw^'nno. ra whicb trees laden with frnil loolted 
Ml 1 d i tl a 11 1 t „1 h orchard. 

I had thougliL it advisablfi. before coming out. to visit (he 
vineyards of Fr&mje. but I saw none there which surpassed those 
of South Australia. The Indian shrub Nopal (eaetta opwttta). 
which Bupphes food for the ooohmeal insect, end the white 
mulbeny, which u the best food for the silkworm, will both of 
them admit of easy cnltuie in Victoiia, so that the production of 
ooahineal and silk will, ere lon^, be among: ^ objeote of Victorian 
special culture. 

The proportionate qoantity of Agraria Domain asmgned to 
special culture is 169 acres, bung five allotments of 26 acres each, 
in addition to the homestead and the private road. I thought it 

desirable to keep the land of each of the three departments from 
intcrtcrf^nco with the others : nnd the tollowin^ enumcnitinn and 
(ld= ifi ation ol tlu 1 I ii t i i J t iru t the =^1,1. il c lit ire 
branch will .show its scope and iti importance as providing 
abnndance of light and healthy uut-door employment for the 
female labor of the domain, and for children, when strong 
enongh, to assist in gathering Iruits and produce, and the drying 
of tea, and making preserves, &c, &q., &e. The numbers on the 
plan which have reference to this department are 1, 4, 10, IS, 13, 
32, and S6. 

I assign the special culture allotment numbered IS to the 
vineyard, intending that raisin and tahle grapes and the currant 
vines of Zante, as well as wine grapes, shall be objects of vineyard 
culture. The progress in Aiistraliiin inishaiiriry of this department 
has been astonishingly rapid ; a vineyard of 26 acres is of itself 
a little heritage, and, if well munageii, will he found to be a source 
of great profit. The iact that the calony has charge of its own 
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distillcrj- laws and eiport duties is vetj enoooraging to intending 
einigrflnls. The vine ia so easily propagated, md oomes so soon 
into profit, Hnd is moreover Bo comparativelj ligbt in its labw 
demand, that it is in mj opinion exactly the thing ibr the men 
of slender capital. 

I assign &e allotment nnmbered 13 to the orchard and Uia 
orangery, intending* that English end French apples and peara, 
fat the mannfaoturfl of cidiT and perry; and the production of 
appIeSj pears, plums, ppnclips, npricots, neclurines, cherries, 
quinces, almonds, figs, luqualf, filbert and Spanisli nuts, and 
black muibenies, which are all legitimate objectE of a Victorian 
orchard, shall, together with oranges, citrons, and lemons, and all 
other fmits adapted to the climet« of Victona and admitting of 
orchard cnlture, yield pradace in the shape of jams, preserves, 
dried iruitB, and liquors, in productive rivalry with its neighbor 
the vineyard. I have an impression that sucb an orchard will l>e 
even more profitable than the vineyard, especially if the mining- 
population of the colony eIihU, like ibat of Devonshire and 
Cornwall, take a liking for cider and peny, and if fiiiit wines and 
brandies shall come into general consumption. Ab the tamarind, 
the date, the chesnut, and the walnut grow to a lai^ size, it may 
answer a double purpose if they are planted in the pastures as 
shade and shelter tree.'', and yield their orchard room to more 
portable trees. I find in my notebook a statement (on the 
authority of Widdington, who wTote on the agriculture of Spain) 
that the chirimoya, a tropical fiuit, comes to perfect maturity in 
llie open gurdens of Motril, in Spain ; a cheering piece of 
intelligence to the sgriculturista of Victoria, for if such a fruit hes 
become naturalized in Spain, it and many oilier tropicals may he 
eipected to succeed in North Victoria. 

1 apfigTi the nllotmcnt numbered 4 to the following purposes: 
a tea .siimliliciy, a c'-i{]',-e plantation, a siiger plantation, and a hop 
gromiii, in such [proportions as shall be found most in accordance 
with the lieivs of iho cultivator. I was much pleased with the 
impioved appearance wliicii the climate of France had given to 
some English hops in the neighborhood of Fontainbleau, and I am 
impressed with ttie belief that Victorian hop grounds will surpass 
in yield and profit those of England. Belief from the heavy 
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EogliBh dntj' is a direct piemiuin to &e 'Victorian frrower. CoSee 
Bnd sugar may, periiaps, have to be relinquished in South 
Victoria, except fa fiivorable locations, but riit'ie i^an Lc n^ 
question as to tea and hops; probably cuSee and auffiv uill in the 
sequel become staple products of North Victoria, and hops and 
tea of the southern distriots. 

On rerisirg for tlie press, I embrace the opportunity of introducing Cbe 
followinj; aiJditional remarks on the culture of tliis allolment. 

Coffee ia yerj siisccplible of frost, and must, in SoLith Viclnria, have 

duces lialf the coffee grown. The consumption of cofftt is on Ihe increase, 
and if its cultivation gets footing ia Victorian husbandry,!! will, I apprehend, 
be aa a North Victorian product ; though, as it is grown in Spain, it ought 
to be tried, on a small scale, in favored localities of South Victoria. 

Tea may be mccessiblly groirn in either diTision of Victoria, and it irill 
be ndTinble to have a small plantation on every donuun, ttecaaae it ia not 
only B portable arUde, liat It li aln one Thieh doei not ipoU ihoiilil the 
market happen to be otherwise than Immediate. I am, bowarer, Impreued 
Titb the noUo]! that very extenrive tea cnltme li not advlaable In Auitnlla, 
became wbeD tlie Chineie and the Japanese become lendlde raoogli to see 
tiieiT own Inteieati, the/ irlU extoid tlie prodnction of thdr own pecoUar 
commodity i and there bting no doubt of thdr ability to tea the worid, and 
to pmdnce tea at leaa cost (t^ reason of their connnand of cheqi labor) 
than Ainrttalians can at allerenta ibrmany years to come; and aa I have 
an imprewtwi also, that br the time Anitralians are in a condition to com- 
pete witli dilna and Japan, In tbe Enropean market, they will flud the true 
China plant universally introduced into European shmbberies and pteasure 
grounds, as a half useful and half ornamental shrub wherever it will thrive, 
a citcumstoncc which will help to keep (he price of tea low. 

Saecliarinc produce hns become so essential an article of civiUied con- 
sumption, that CYcrj known mode of Sugar culture ought to have trial in 
Victoria. Uilhcrto the cane of tlie east, the mjiiik of the west, and the 

and that Australian husbaadrj will have a wide sa( i li;iriiip r.m-c. 11 oi.slit 
tube cheering to Anslraliaus to know tliiil in llii; W.'^t Iiuiit?, Mhic;i hive 
long been culled par eieellence the sugar roVmn-s iW ciiluvii'.imi ol sugar 
was an introduction by Ihe Spaniards fn'iii I'unipf^i lliiiiii!h th^n- is Bfn.ind 

The sugar.cane is propagated by laying ciitUriBS or alipa of ilie cane 
horizontally. There are four varieties cultivated In America, viz., the 
African, the Otaheite, (he West Indian, and the ribband cane. The 0 tahelte 
grows Inxnrlanlly, and ripens earlier than the West Indian, bnt it doei not 
contain ao much saccharine matter aa the other kinds. The ribband cane 
i* anew variety. It abonnda in laccharina jnice, end does not reviin lO 



mAnageii h iii viitiii u iioutiivsd of ISOOponudi. A sugar establuhmeot ii 
necessnniv riiiiriisivi:. uv ivuon of ill need of hoiues and mills where the 
pluitBtiiiu la iiirin:. ii iiu. uowero', been tbnud that wagax can be growD 
profitably on a small acaSe, and vithout eitrturdlnary capital, and I bave 
tberetbcG detennined on Indodiog its production, to a ipTcn extent, u part 
of domain cnllniei learlns it to capitalists to edaUiih tn exteoiiTe 
plantation qiileni Donjcdntlj viUi the prodnction of cotton in lupe aieai. 

The pine-apple, to wUch I shall afterwards advert, abonitdi in sacduwine 
natter, ot fine aroma, which vould, I apprehend, yield much mote sugar 
than tba best Treoeb-lieet. Some attention is due, in AoittallMtliDtbiiidiy, 
to the taccharlne aecnUoa knou-n as Australian manna, yielded by the 
eocalfpliu TlmlnDila, and alsa to the exudation. lesembling tbt sugar. 
ipMoh OBcaaionally incruats tbe baric of the mfoporum platycsipum. I 
■nspect, in regard to the pine-apple, that it will acquire an ad valorem 
Yslue of its own greatly above a mere sugar price. Sugar succeeds beat with 
a mean temperature of 77°, but it may be coltiiated with advantage when the 
meanis not under 67°. No product, however, malces so grateful a return ftat 
heat an aacchaiine matter, in whatever shape it ia prodnced. The sorghum 
saccharatumis sufficiently hardy to thrive in South Victoria, and as it yield* 
both sugar and eattie food, it is in consequence a very valuable product. 

purclissed by the ounce from an apothecary; whereas in tlit year 1828 the 
prmluclion was 4+1,300 tons, ot which nearly half waa llit growth of the 
British rt'oat Indies alone; and that production had in the twenty-two 
years nhicli elapsed between the years ISSB and IBSO, sngmented so ai to 
yield, for the latter year, the almost trebled quantity of 1,243,000 tens. 
Tea, and some oilier oriental produetiona may, in the course of years, be 
superseded in use by some otiier product, or becooie of limited demand i but 
saccharine matter is so easential in every department of domestie ecoDomy, 
BnditsreftueisWTRlnabkfiir the fbecHng of cattle, that It ismue tobea 
staple product vhererer aoil and climate are congenial to its growth. I an 
impressed wiUi the bdief that If proper care ia evinced in the selection of 
adapted localitiM, and thv are prepared by sUlM dr^geand snbioiHng 
(^etationa, and are acsompanied by irrigation lo ai to nige on vegetation 
at Qtitloal (tagea of growth, then will be fbnnd a snSoiaDcf of BnnshiiK^ at 
an eventa in Si Horth 'Victorian olimale, not only fi>r the profltahls coltiratiw 
of cane-mgar, bat alio tai that man; tro^cal and inb-boplGal p«- 
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Bugar nilLf I apprehend, be tu 
square mile each, in ^Ucrniition vrnh cotiod plantattoDa of a like extentt u 

capital happen to icad m ;hiLl iLirccdi'iL. 

Bops, as a Vietorian producl. Btaril vcft high in mv estimation. Tha soil 
and tha climnlc of bouth \ictorin arc so admirably adapted for the hop, 
that the sooner it is introduced into Vietorian husbandry the better. Frost, 

harm; aud the only adverae influenee of which I am apprehensive la 
atmofljJieiical Loniu^ I have however placed the hop plantation on the ea«t 
ndeof tha dom^iigiia? the purpose of being as well screened as may befhun 
hot irind* and ibsii devastating dusts, and it must have espedal icreening 
on itt veab ani nortli lideB — perhapa the yonng larches, ashei, and oaks, to 



toBpbckt. IliaTBtaobierTetliatilKiuglitheluipTBsiiidigeiuHuiiiKigland, 
the cnltivated vaiiely was pnbaUy an introdnction from the Netherluidi, 
for the name ia uf Dutch origin. Strong cloth haa been mamifiu^iiTed from 
the fibrea of the hop vine, and in spring time country people, in aomebop 
growing districts, dress young buds of the hop in the manner of aaparagnt, 
and consider them aa agreeable vegeta.h)e. These circumslances enhance 
the value of the plant, and a: the culnny lias, as I have before remarked, 
the control of its owimjciie iJiiiicH, ii. bj ii iiie power of its legislature 

tax, which amounts to £tr 193. '.ltd ik.t Ujii. 

The four foreg gar, and liops, will well 



:. half as acre. But if the domain ia 
snonld then apportian the erc^^iii^ 
twentj actcs) coffea, fonr acres; tea, 



I assign tbe aUoimeni numbered i lor grorea— of the nopal 
cactus, as cociiineiia rood : ot ojitm nnd other oil-producing 
ahnihs and trees ; ol peppei' vmes ; ol carol* trees ; of indigenous 
trees and ahnilis found wortliy of culture, either as commercial 
products or fur ecunoinicBl use, as, for instance, tlie Austmlian 
india-ruhber tree and the cabhage palm ; of groves of Banna trees, 
camphor trees, tallow trees, Amaiican india-rubber trees ; of all the 
medicinal shrabs and trees whidi irill for ooltintioD; and of 
eork oaks, and Hie beat wood for ooopersge use. It was mj 
intention to have enumerated several oilier trees and shrabs whidi 
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Yield produce of great value, and which T Ihink will thrive in 
Victoria ; but as tliis is an essay only, and not a ti'eotise, and aa I 
Lave instanced sufficient to show the class of products assigned tc 
this allotment, and to indicate the range of the special culture 
department, I shall (or the present furcffo tLiit enumeration. 

On revialnefor Ihi^ press l Ji.\\i- to rild, iIku '.Ik ',':,t, tn v."iii'l; [ flull m 

toent numbered I, (lliough in Ihoso of North Vitlorin I shall only appro- 
priate five BCiea, because I think northern snnaliiDc ma; be more profltablf 
applied on tree and shrub prodncti -which cannot be aa well ripened in 
South Victoria) is to truly n warm climate euential, and bu been so loi^ 
a favorite and > paying product in Italian, Spanish, and French buibandrr, 
that it has, in mj eslimatiua, a right to proportionate jwsition in that oi 
AnstiHlis. In addition to the products before mcntianed I may instance 
vaiions Bpedea of cotton which reach tree dignity, and are in consequence 
to be caltivated as perennials, as proper to have growing space in this allot- 
ment, as also vhite mulberry trees as silkworm food, in case the private road 
of the domain shall be inioffldent for the supply, oiothei trees are pieftrred 
as vine nipporten. 

There lieiiig many Talnalile prodnots of field oDltnre which 
oBnnot lie takea in an animal lotatioD, beoanaa they would stop 
the onward move of the couree, I asaig^n the special culture allot- 
ment, nnmlipriid 22, for such products. The pine apple, for 

inst!i"Cf-, ivhidi in a fiynial climate requires only the simple 
culture ul' a Siv iuK^ tiu nip, and piopagates itself ]irofitably for 
fen years by ofl'seta, ia a crop in point. For its abundance of 
aaccharine matter and the flavor of its fruit, and ibr the fibre of 
its leave?, which, in China, ia tnanuftctured into do&, Hio pine 
apple is a very voluable product, and deaervea the early attention 
of the Australian cultivator as a field crop. Tt is hardier than is 
generally supposed. The varieties of the onioD which have the 
faculty of of^t reproduction, end such other edibles as have that 
facuit}' — biennials, triennials, and sub-perennials deemed suffi- 
ciently important for occasional culture ; madder nnd cassava, 
which each require three yeare for profitable cropping; the dye 
plants, saffron, weld, woad, and indigo; poppies for opium, to- 
bacco, rhubarb, arrowroot, cnndamon, liquorice, and ginger; 
anise, coriander, caraway, and such other teeJs as may be in 
commercial request ; lavender, burnel, sainfoin. New Zealand 
^Bz and other textiles, and also cotton of aub-perennial habits 
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of growth, nnd tpuzlcs, all occur to me as deaerring admiBsion 
into tliis iillutmcnt, in which thef maj be indnlged in a little 
rntiitory v.ycU: among themselTcs, and have the advantage of 
cliango of ground without interfering' with the gre&t eight years' 
course of the domain. 

The private toad will, in fact, become a grove of white mul- 
berries as silk-worm fucd, and their suppoi ted vine:i will proJitahly 
supplement the vinej'ord j-ield. 

A gill-den ot SIX acres will foi'm an important part of the home- 
stead, and as variation in aspect mav be of great service in the 
acchmating of now mtroduetiona, I shall suggest the placing of 
the ^rden in bordoi'S round the homestead, as I have marked on 
the plan ; and because the introduction of warm-climate products 
will, in Australia, exceed in uumher and importance other garden 
products and obiects, I have assijrned greater width to the 
northern border on that account. Everv intelligent agriculturist 
IS also a horticultunst ; nnd it will be highly commendable to 
endeavor the union of tlie two departments of culture in the 
Australian colonies. Goody Hortulana is a fitting spouse fur a 
Victorian Adam, but T must caution the stnphng against the 
blandishments of a svren who delis-hts in raree shows and fetes, 
wastes time and monev in siiowv trivialities, and assumes occa- 
sionally in placards and newspajiei's the name of a matron of 
sterling- dignitv to winch tlie bediKtned svren has no pretence, I 
mav witli p^op^^ctv desiirnnto not only tlio gnrdcn management 
oflhcl ft 1 lit 1 !li I un tufl!jew)i..lelj!) acres 
nsvi rel f tl 1 ill lie il f itn nt of tlm doiiiain, as a 

system of liortisiilture uiuttd to the agncultaro of Victoria, 

On revising for the press lii June, IS61, 1 avail myaelf of the opportniilly 
to introdnce a fbw remarliB on the culture and ronuagomcnt of llmbtr Ifai, 
which, in contpqucnct ot tlieir Laving been long recognized as a brimcii of 
British husbandry, and timber pniduou bding of great importance in com- 
mercial coinmuniiics, foil properly into the spcciBl culture department of 
my gyslctii -, and this 1 do willlngl;, because I hold it to be the dut; as welt 
aa Ihe interest of the owner of a domain to keep up a supply of timber 
proportionate to the extent of that domain, and bceanec also, as timber 
requires many years for maturity, and great mischief to the community 
might ensue if its growth was neglected. I have also to urge that in 
tlio cose of Anstraliaa gianteci, I consider participation in the enpply 
of timber, groving in a CoIod; irfaen It beome a Britiih poneulon, u 
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having crested in consideration of loluv receired a trust for paiteritjr to 
keep Dp tbat eupplyi and in doing to 1 simll adiiie the intermixtaie of 
Britiih and European, Aaiatlc, Aoattalaiian, Aiyican, and American tree), 
among the beat of those which happen to be indigenous to Amtrelia. 
Ab b Victorian domain of fl4D acrea ia a ter; difibrent thing from a little 
English fftrm. and u the clrcnmatancea <tf the tvo coontrlei are ao contra- 
rinlii^ nfTuctRil an In n.tniiisplierical condition, I aliall not heaitate to advue 
the plaiiling nf tlie ftiur milei of tlie boandary fence of the dom^ with 
what in tviighinil »'oii[i1 ha called hedge-row timber. Few Englishmen will 
deaj' tliat the heilgi'-ruw trees of England hare in the main added much to 
its pictnresiiuG besut;, and to the chanii of English scener; ; though it 
man be admitted that hedge-inw trees in England are In many cases in 
CTceiis, and in some vcr; detrimental to the interests of rent paying tenanta. 
The cUmBte of England, moreorer, is moist, and the Interrentioa tfaercfOra 
of thickly timbered hedge-rowi round small inclosures Intermpls that fVee 
drcntatien of air which li abaolntely ncceuary to dry a saturated ndl in a 
conn try whm the evaporatlTe proceri is sluggish in the eitrenw i hnt hi 
Australia the elhnateia so dry that that process ia Ikoitiiy quick, and hi 
nine cases ont of ten reqaires connteraction i moreorer, aa U li likely that 
Ibr generatiaaa to ooma the owner and tbt occupant of ■ domidii win b« the 
aame personage, an English tenantfs ouo of hardsUp will not *tt^j. The 
ahade resulting from avenaes of forest trees along road ndes will be Tery 
agreeable to traTeilers, and will not only act beneflcially on the climate by 
inducing moisture and atmospherical reciprocation in the interchange of 
oiygen for nitrogen, but it will screen the interior of the donmin from 

dntts, evils to which the Australian colonies are liable. Timbered land, 
and especially that which abounds in deciduous and iaree leaved trees, by 
attracting and condensing moisture from tlie atmosphere in worm weather 
exercises a beneficial effect in its locality, it being an ascertained fact that 
eitensive forests Influence tlie descent of riun by their attractive power on 
passiog clouds, and of course a well limbered domain will lo a given eilcnt 
exercise a simihir influence 1 and considering also the n-eiiirneal l«.'nefit nf 
salubrity in the atmoaphere tierivahle Trom a commingling of animal and 
vegetable respiration in a warm climate, it is obvious that the production of 
timber should be encouraged by every well organized community and form 
part of its husbandry, even apart lh>m questions of profit and utility. Tlie 
Americans are beginning to And out that they have been too lavish of 
their wood, and that timbered land is in some positions of greater value 
than that which has been cleared at great cost, and that they have more- 
over done dimate miieliief in same tocalltiea. nantatJons at larch, ash, 
and oak, whieb in a young state have been fbnnd to answer In England 
hater than other* for hop pedes, and I have no douht wlH anawer equally 
wdl aa supporters of vine* and of other tendril plants grown In Anslraliai 
may have an acre plot of the apKlal culture allotment □umbered 4 
assigned to them, where they will be near thdr place of nse. Hie mountain 
aah to whieh the late Hr. Wedgwood, of Uaer, son of the great potter, 
called my attentioi, as the beat of all English woodland prodnce for pottery 
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crates, happoni to be also nell ndaptcd for barrel boops, and aa t happen in 
consequeni^ of bin adrice to b&ve planted it eiteasivdjia Kime plantations 
whicli I made tbirCy jean ago. ia the neighbarbood of tbe Staflbrdihire 
potl«riea, I can bear tcstimon; to the great ]>rofi( at which it speedilj 
arrived, ta Its beauty and uec aa ornamental underwood in game preaerrcc, 
and to the supply of winter food which its berries yielded to several yaluable 

consequent of Ibe fine quality of Australian clay, a matter which was 
tested by tbe elder Wedgwood, in the medallion, of which an engraving ia 
given on the title page of Governor Fhillip'a voyage to Botany Bay, pub- 
lished in 1790, about which Mr. Wedgwood, the aon, on presenting me 
with a medallion portrait of bis btbsr, made fhim the Mune day, told me 
that bia father had said that be bad never uen any article of C3ijna manu' 
ihcture which equalled as to material the Botany Boy cify, and which he 
therefore predicted would becoma a vahiaUe Import &am the Colony. 
Tbon^ it may be long before tbe nuater mind of a Vlotorlan Wedgwood 
■boll Fmmethena like bieatbe artiaUc Ufb Into Yiotoiian elay, and send it 
tovieivltbtlie artereationa En^and, Sevm, and Dretiea, &o, it maj 
be veil to be proriding crate wood and barrel liaapa, m> ttuit no Incon- 
venience may be felt when thoae artielei come into actual demand, and that 
ia why t have gone ont of my way to mention tbe medallions and to advise 
the planting of mountain ash as a useful tree. Planted half a cham asunder, 
the boundary fences will afford space for 640 trees, and I would specially 
instance as worthy of place among them the blue gnm of lha colony, the 
cork oak, the English ship building oaks, and such of the oaks of America 
as bear the best edible acorns, or arc the best adapted for ship btiilding, Ibe 
red cedar, and tbe Kauri pine of East Australia, the Norfolk Island and 
Hew Zealand pines, and the best of the pine family generally ; together 
with a (election from such of the timber trees as well of Australia as of 
other countries, as are suitable for a protecting screen against the hot winds, 
in order to combine protection with ornament and proflt. Many ashes and 

useful trees, and especially such as are best ad;4jlcd fur casks and cooperage 

the distance of ii cli:iiii froiii eai li iidiiT aliuij; lilt wist fences, of numbera 
8, 9, U, IB, 17, and 'I'l, as hHlgi^-niw in-cs, ivhtru llity will t>t productive of 
good bj y ielding shade, as the sun happens to be east or ■neat of the poa- 
tures ( the north and east lances of number 19 mny be devoted to Kew 
Zealand flax, and la oiien and villows, &c., which delight in moisture and 
will pay well fbr growing. 

Shade and shelter trees dispersed over the range uf pasture lands, alter 
the rate of a tree per acre, will give to Uiem a pork-like appearance, and 
will ^ materially in cheeking evaporotien. Trees which answer two pur, 
poses will of course be prefbrred, and t would iDSlaneo tamarinds, dale 
pahni, cabbage palms, milk trees, bread fruit trees, cocoa out palms, cacao 
nut treea, cosbev nuts, walnnts, and cbesnata, Vamvian bark, and service 
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trees, the bomliax cciba, olliidcd to in colton culture, cedar?, liorso chcsnuts. 
locust treeB, beeches, Chili pines, Norfolk Island pmca. Wejmouth pines. 
Bilrer Qn, and oriental and oeddealal pianos as particularly worthy of place 
in this pukiah diatrict i and of caorso if thera should happeu to be any 
Indigenous trees or promiaing saplings growing on it they will be allowed 
to remain, though I contemplate the eompktc clearance of timber from the 
atahle Ifoid, and from that asaigned to the spccml culture dcpEirtraenl. ! 
tnny remark, that in my annual viaits to LoiiJun lor Diaiiv vcirs. I noliccl 
thnt planes tbrove the best of any of the Ircei jilaincit in the eilrsqu.ires 
and gardens, and seemed to relish their posilion. I never licarii Ibis ac- 
counted for. hat the fjct ii certain ; and after il )iad attracted my notice I 
made a point of eiainining every [ilaiiied srioare 1 fell in with, whethet it 
was at the west end, tlie east end, or on Itie Surrey side of the city, and I 
liiTBriably found planes to be the most thriving of the trees, and UUt M 
tiiem their kindred tree, (be srcanwre. I mention the eircumaluiee u ft 
hint to Anatnllui dUEeDs, that boCh Tsrietiu of the plane appeM trom that 
peetil!*titr to be proper for trial in Ihdr dt; iqnare*, areaoea, and pleuue 
grannda i botli haie the merit of bdng iimbni0Mai, whtch U b, greater 
object in Australian cities than in Landoa. Lime* ate tbe beet of alk 
Sngliib trees for avenues, and I used to be delighted irfaen in BoglRad U 
tbe immense number of bees which at annriee in snmnier were elwajl flnd- 
able gathering honey from the opening flnwers of the lime g where tberefbce 
bees are kept lime trees have an additional ralue. 

important in tbe infantine slate of Australian husbandry, that I deem the 
Buhjecl worthy of a few special remarks, or rather of a series of extractat 
ibr I aball, on these sobjecti, prefer presenting Uie obserratlaDa of others 
ralher than my own, becanaa I am myself partial to fountdn-hoad aollioii^ 
In expeiimeDtol matters. 

The aedimatirgpllability of nature is well illustrated by J)r. Thomson, of 
BdinllDtgh, in hia Ircnlisc on brcwinp tind distilLiiiim, by tV.:: remark that 
the cntlcleof Horfolk iarlc}' is thinner ihaii thiit nf l-liiit J.othjfin barley, but 
that when Norfolk barley is sown in Scotlanil for several successire years 
iti cuticle, in consequence, becomea thicker than it was at its introdnction. 

Phillips, in his History oT Cnltlrated Tegetablei, makes this pertinent 
obaarvatinn: "It is worthy of remark that two vegBtahles of so much 
consequence in the commerce of Jamala as tbe coffee tree and the ingac 
cone should bare lonDd thdr mj to that hoi dlioate tiitou^ tbe tem- 
perate zone of Europe, where they could never have anived at perfection. 
The coSte tree was planted at FnUuun, in IQddleHX, fomteen years bcfine 
it w*i known in Jamaica t and the sugar cane wai planted in England Bfty 
yeui prerioualy to ISa bdng cnltlnled In that ialand, vhleh may now be 
}iutly styled the London sugar and cofite suim." 

The eelebtated Dr. Priestley, In a letter to Sir John ShiclBlr, as preildent 
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of the EDgUih Bmri of AgTicQltnre, written In 1797, and pnbliabed Id the 
flnt volaauof theoimmunicBtiona to that bourd, thm speaks of Mr. JoMph 
Cooper, Bn American tinner, of the neighborhood of PbiladelphU, who 
may be cited as the tjpe of a class of men much wanted in Auatialla, ia 
the present stage ofits haibandry; "Bethought," said Priestley, " plillo- 
BopMcdly on his aubjeot, and liad had extraordinary soecesa in a variety 
of ploDs -which were then wholly new, and which promised to bo of greflC 
benefit to hia conntry and the world." 

The doctor's letter is not a long one, and as it giies ub n glance at 
AmericaD cnltoic a century ago, when it was bnt little in advaacc of that 
which DOW obtains in Aostralla. I shall Introduce more of it iban I at first 
Intended, because of its thouBhtTid good sense and its cicmplifying my 
bdief that thoughtful heads will b« a greater acquieitioii to Austmha ihan 
eveD boroy handi, notnithalaading the premium price nhich the latier 
appear incliaed to forcstalL The observations of Mr. Cooper are, in fact, a 
little oumaal in their way; and though I do nut subecritic withont some 
reserratlon to all his canclusioni, and think tbul he carries hia theory Id 
regard to change of seed and of plants beyond a jndicioiu verge, there is 
nerarthelaas tnueh to the paint in all hia obaerrationa. 

"Ilwe," wiit«g ijaoMiky, "Ur-Coope^t teare to ccmmnnkala toyoQ 
MaabwrrMioDa ando^eiimcaita i«latbig to an otdakn and practice which 
bu prevailed, IbeKeveimitnaally, bnlwIudilieliwitisSedisiUIbmided. 
Flaata, it ii said, will degenenla tmlea tlie wil in iliidi they grow i« 
changed. It ii thenfbre tfaonght to be Decenary Cnms time to time to get 
fceahaeeda and root!, &e.&omiU»lantp3acea. Ur. Cooper, on the coDtiaiT, 
has Ibr many yean been in the habit of selecting the best seeds and roots 
of his owB i and though he has continnally sown and planted them in the 
same soil, every article of his produce ia greatly superior to those of any 
other person who supplies thia marltet, and they seem to be still in a stale 
of improvement. This, without his knowing it, is the very same plan tliat 
was adopted by Mr. Balteu'ell, in England, wiih respect to aniniais. He 
kept Improving bis breeds by only rauplinj! those in "hich the properties 
he wiahed to produce were the most tonspifuijua, without any regard (o 
consanguinity, or to any other circumsta-nce "halever. 

" Mr. Cooper was led," adds rriestky, '■ to his present practice, which he 
began more than foriy years ago, by obsetvlBg that vi^gctahles of all Itinda 
were very luhject to change with respect to their time of coming to ma- 
turity, and other properties, bat that the beat seeds never failed to produce 
the best [danta. Among a great number of experiments he particularly 
mention! the Mlowlng : — 

"About the year 174B, his fUher procured seeds of the long watery 
sqnaih, and though Ibey have been used on the farm ever since that time, 
withont aDy change, they are at this time better than tiiey were at the 
fltst. 

"Wt Mriy peas were procured from London iu the year tT96; and 
though tbey have been planted on the same place every season, they have 
been so Ox from degenerating that they are preferable to wbat they were 
then. The seeds of hia asparagus be had from New Toik in 171^ Mid 
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though they h&TC been treated b tbe sum maimer, (be pUnta are greillj 

" It ii moie particulaclj complained, that potatoea degenerate vhcn thif 
are plBDled fnm the lame roota In the aame place. At this Mr. Cwpcr 
Hf ■ ho doea not wonder, when It is onatomary with farmeta to uiw tlie besi, 
and plant from the refuse; whereas, having obaerved that some ut hii 
plants produced potaru^E thai were larger, better ahapeil, and in greaier 

season he found that the pniduce waa of a quality euperior Id anjr that tie 
had ever had before. This practice lie still continnea, and Buds that he i> 
Bbiuidantly rewarded tor hla trouble. 

"Mr. Cooper ia alio careftil to aow tbe plant* from which he raitea hii 
■eed at a coniideTable diatauce ftom any others. Thns, when hia radiahei 
are fit for nae, he takea ten or twelre that he moat approrea, aod pbnlt 
them at leait one hundred yaida ftom olhera that tdoaaom at the aame time. 
In th« aame manner be treata all bii other plantar Tixfiog the dloumalancn 
according to their nature. 

"About tile yearlTTa, a fHend of Ua aent bim ■ ftv graina a amill 
Und oT Indian com, not larger than gooie ifaot, vbbdi prddnced Arm dgU 
to ten eon on a ataUi. Thej-wenalBO until, and ha fwmd that bwcf 
them ripened befiseUie&oit, Some of tiielargeit udeadieat of tiieeehe 
aaTcd, and planting them between rowa of a larger and earlier Und, the 
produce waa mnch improved. Be then planied from tboao that had pro- 
duced the greatest number of the largest eora, and that were the drat ripe ; 
and the next aeason the produce, with respect to quality and quantity, waa 
preferable to any that he had ever planted before. From this com he has 
continued to plant ever aiuce, aekcting his seed in tbe following manner : — 

" When the first ears are ripe enough for seed, he gathers a auScdent 
quantity for early com. or for nplanting, and at the time that he wishee 
his corn to be generally ripe, he gathers a snSdent quantity for the next 
year's planting i iiaving particular care to take it fhim stalks that are large 
at tilt hnitnm. n rt'jrular taper, not very tall, the ears aeClow, and con- 
tain in}.' till; ;;rt'iiti.'st iiiiniticr of good siiable ears, and of the best quality; 
these Iii> iliii >: (]i;ii;:l,> , ^nd from them be plants hia main crop ; and if any 
hillt be miasiiij,', iic n;|iliin[3 from tbe seeds that were first gathered, which 
he says will ciiusu Ilic crops to ripen more regularly than Ihcy commonly 
do, and which is of great adinnlage. Tliis method he has practised many 
yearx. and be is satisfied that it has been the means of increasing tbe 
quantity and improving the quality of his crops beyond what any peraon 
who had not tried the experiment could imagine. 

" I^annera dillfar mnch with respect tn tbe diatancs at which tlHiy plant 
Ihdr coin, and Iba number of giaini they put In a hUL Difibrent soils, 
Hr. Cooper obserrea, may icqnln dUIbrent practicea tn both these respects; 
bnt in ereiy kind of tidl that be hai tried, he findathat planting the rows 
six feet asunder eadi way, aa nearly at ligtA angles aa may and leaTiog 
not more than fbnr stalki in a hill, prodocea the hot crop. The common 
method of laving iced com, by taking the eaia fh>m the heap, is attended, 
be «»]'(, with two.dUadTantaget; one la the taking tbe largest ean, of 
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which fn genenB onl7 odb growa on a gtollc, wMch leawos the produce ; and 
the other ii tahuig ears that ripen at diflbrent times. 

" For many years Wr. Cooper renewed all the wed of hii winter grain 
from a single plant, which he had observed to be more.produetiie, and of 
a iwlter quality than the rc«t* which he ia satiftfled has been of great nae. 
And he is of opinion, that all kinds of garden vegelahies may he improved 
by the methods described above, particular care being taken that difiarent 
kinds of the lame vegetahlei do not bloom at the same time near together, 
since by this means they injure one another. 

■* It is BUeged, that foreign Sax-seed produces the beit flai in Ireland : 
but Hr. Cooper says, that when it is considered that only the bark of the 
idaut is Dsed. and Iliat this is in perfection before the seed is ripe, it will 
appear that his hypothesis is not affected by it. 

" Ur. Cooper had the following instance of the nataraliiatian of a plant 
inadifiknnt climate: — He had same water-melon leed seat to him from 
Georgia, which he wai Informed was of a pecaliarly good quality; knowing 
dut seeds from vegetables which grow In a hot climate require a longer 
■Dmnier tiua tiiat of Pemiiylrania, he gave them the moat favorable utaa- 
tion that be had, and nied glaaaea to forward theic growth, and yet tbw of 
them ripened welL But llndini; them to be of an eicellent qnalitr, ba 
nned the leeda of those that ripened the first ; and by continuing tfala 
pnuitke fire or iti yeari, thej came to ripen aa earl; aa any that he BTer 
had.' 

We EwTe nmr the dedaetlDO* of tbe great trqieubb ph^iidagiit, I^nMnaa 
Aadnw Enlglii, fbr our guidance ; and I was ao nrocb atnck with the 
hanaoDj between the " thought " of Cooper and the " acience " of Eniglit, 
mi exhibited in the forcing quotation, and in that which I am about to 
extract from Knight, that I thought it desirable to introduce liolli, a* 
corroborative of each other on a subject of so much importance in the 
preeent stage of the agriculture and horticulture of Australia. 

"Nature," writes Knight, in a ji=ip(;r read iK'fore thf Horticultural 
Society of England, in 1806, "lias gLvcn ni Tinn ihc means of acquiring 
those thinga which constitute tlie comfurls and lusurlcs of civiliied life, 
though not the things themselves ; it has placed the raw material within 
his reach i but has left the preparatloo and Improvement of it to bla own 
akill and industry. Every plant and animal, ad^iled to his service, la made 
aniceptible of endless changea, and, as far as relatea to hli nae, ot almost 
endless improvement. Varialion ia the constant Btteodaat on cultivation, 
both in the animal and vegetable world ; and la each Che offspring are con- 
atantly seen, in a greater or leaa degree, to inherit the character Of the 
parents from which they spring, 

" No eiperlenoed gardener can be ignorant that every ipeetei Of froU 
mcqnlTea Ita gnaleit state Of perfbetlon In some peootiar Bcdii and aitoationa, 
andnndmnDMpeeolUrinodaafeiMnrai the nleeUail of a proper acdl and 
tftnatlon mut therefon be theAmobJe^of the Improrer'a pomiiti and 
nothing alundd be ne^eeted which can add to tbe ain, or impnive tbe flaTor 
of jha frnlt ban irtiiOh it i* Intended to ptopsate. Due attention to these 
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potoU viUinslmMtillGuei be Arand to comprehaid alltbit la neceaiBi;. 
to inrore the introdnotion of new varieties of fmit, of eqnnl merit with thcue 
tma wbieh they ipring ; bnt iha im^itover, who has to adapt his produc- 
tiong to the cold and unsteadj climate of Britain, hag stilt many difScoltiea 
to ooatend with ; he ha^ to combine haTdines9> energy of cliaractor, and 
early maturity, with the improvement! of Mgh cultiration^ Kature baa^ 
however, in some meainre pointed out the path he ii to pursne ; nnd, if it 
be followed with patience and induitry, no obitacles will be found, which 
may not bo either removed, or paued over. 

"If two plants of the vine or other tree of similsr habita, or ctcn if 
ohlaiiicd from cutfinEs of the same tree, were placed to vegetate, during 
several success! Tc seasouB.in very diffiirent dimatcai if the one were planled 
on the banks of the Rhine, and the other on those of llie Nile, each would 
adapt its habits to the climatu in which it were placed i and it both were 
(abiequently brought, in early ipring, into a climate umilar to that 
Italy, the ptajit which had adapted ita habits to a cold climate would in- 
rtantly Tegetate, whilst the other would remain perfectly torpid. Predsely 
the same thing occnra la thehot-houKiof tbta country, where aplantaccuB- 
tonied to the temperature vt the open air will vegetate itcoogly in December, 
whilst another plant of the Nune Epedea.and ipmngfromaenttiagof the 
HHne original stock, bnt habituated to the tempcratnie of a store, teauHW 
spparaitl? lifUeai. It appears, tberefbre, that the powers of vegetatile Efe, 
ia plant! htMtnaled to cold climates, are more eidly tvongfat into aetloo 
than In Oiow of hot dlnUei i or. In othtt words, that the 0ant* of odd 
dtmatei ate mott exeltaUe ; and as ever; qttall^ In plsnta bteooMthere- 
ditaijr, when the onset which flm gave existence to those qnaUties eon- 
tinne to operate, It follows that their seedUng ofl^piing have a coititant ten- 
dency to adapt their habits to any clbnate in which art or accident places 

Bnt the influence of climate on the habits of plants will depend less OU' 
the aggregate quantity of heat in each climate, than on the distribution of 
it In the difibrent leiaans of the year. IhH aggregate temperatme of Eng- 
land, and of those parts of the Bnadan Emfdre that are under the nune 
parallels of latitude, probably does not differ very considerablyj but, in tie 
latter, the summers are dtremely hot, and the winters intensely cold i and 
the changes of temperature between the diflbrent seasons arc sudden and 
violent. In the spring great degrees of heat suddenly operate on plants 
which have been long exposed to intense cold, and in which escltability has 
accumulated during a long period of almost total inactions and the progress 
of vegetation is in consoquence extremely rapid. In the climate of England 
the spring, on the controry, advances with slow nnd irregular steps, and 
only very moderate nnd eloitly-increaaing degrees of heat act on plants in 
which the powers of life have scarcely in any period of the precedhig winter 
been totally inactive. The crab is a native of bolh coontries, and has 
adapted alike its habits to hotb ; the Siberian variety introduced into the 
dimale of England retains ils habits, expands its leaves, and blossoms on 
the first approach of spring, and vegetates strongly in the same temperature 
in which the native crab scarcely diows signs of lift i and its finilt aeqnifes 
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adegne of inatiiritf,eTeiiia theeirirpart of m onbvonUe muod, irhich 
DOT Ditire onb is rarely or neTCr seen to attun. 

" Similar caoses are prodnctire of similar efibcts on the babits of cnltlrated 
Bnnnal planti ; but tbesc appear most readil; to acquire habits of matnrilj' 
in warm olimateB ; for it is in the power of Che eulticator to commit hli 
fieeda to the earth at an^ scasoD ; and the progress of tho pJjints toirarda 
maturity will be moat rapid where the climate and soil aro moat warm. 
Thus, the barley grown on sandy aoils, in the warmest parts of England, is 
always fonnd by the Scotch farmer, when introduced iiito his countty, to 
ripen on hia cold hills earlier than hia crops of the saoie kind do, when he 
uses the seeds of plants, which have passed through several ancccasivo 
generations in his colder cllmnte ; and in ray own csperienci^, I haTc fomid 
that the crops of wheat on some very high and cold ground, which I cnlti- 
Tate, ripen much earlier when I obtain my seod-com from fl rery warm dis- 
trict md gramlly soil, which lies a few miles distant, than when I employ 
the seedi of the Ticiaitj. 

" Tha Talne, to the gardener, of an early crop, has attracted his attention 
to the prapagBtioa and culture of the earliest laricties of many spedcs of 
onr eaculent plants t Imt in Iba improvement of these he is more often 
indebted to acddent than to any plan of systematic cnltnre ; and cmtsntj 
Uoself vifl] tnoely tdectbiB vaA pr^agating from the plant of the eaiUeit 
babita wUoh aeaidenC throwi in Mi way, witliont inquiring tVom wbu 
CMuei tbote htbUt hsre tuiien: and lev effinla hare been made to Itixig 
into eilitctKe better varieties of those ^ti whicb an not gCDenHj pro- 
pagated from seedi, and wUdi, wlieii m pnipigated, of neeeadt^ ezerdse, 
dnriDs many yean, tlie patience of the coltiTotor before lie con liope to see 
the Ihiita 6t his labor. 

" Tlie attempts which I hate made to produce early varieties of fruit are, 
I believe, all that have yet been made ; and though the result of them is by 
no means suScienlly decisive to prove the truth of the hypothesis I am 
endeavoring to establish, or the eligibility of (lie practice I have adopted, it 
is aioply sufllcient to enconrsge future experiment. 

" The first species of fruit wliich was subjetleJ lo esiierirae.it by me was 
the apple ; some young trees of those varieties of this fruii, from whioli I 
wished to propagate, were trained to a south wall, till they produced buds 
whidi cmitained blossoms. Their brancheB were then, in the succeeding 
winter, detached fVom the wait, and removed to as great a dislenee from it 
as the pliability of their stems would permit, and in this situation they 
remained till their blossoms were so far advanced in the succeeding spring 
as to be in some danger of injury from flrost. Tlie branches were then 
trained to the wail, where every blossom I suffered to remain soon expanded 
and produced f^it. This attained in a fbv months the most perfect state 
of maturity ; and the seeds afforded plants, which hare ripened tlieir fruit 
very considerably earlier than other trees, which I raised at the same time, 
from seeds of the some frnit, which had grown tn the orchard. Is ihiatzpt- 
rimml Ihefecandalian of the bhsaamt of each variety teas produced hg lAe farina 
of another hind, front which proeeat, I (AinA, I obtained in this and jnany simVor 
txptrimentt an imreattd tign and Amrtoiici of gmcli i bat I have no leasoni 
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irhsleTer to think th&t plonta thai generated ripen their fruit earlier thut 
others which ere obttined the comiiiaa method* of cnltore. I miut, 
therefore, attribute the early nutniitj of tkoH I bBT« described -to the other 
peculiar drcnnutancei onder wUch the eeeda and frnit ripened fiom which 
they sprang. 

" I obtained, by the lame mode of cnltnie, many nnr mlatleB, which kre 
the oSiprioe of the Siberian crab and the ricbeat of our i^iptei, with the 
ioteotioa of aSbrding tniu tor the pieia, which might ripen wdl in odd 
and erpowd utuations. The plant! thna prodnced leem pertbotlr wdl cal- 
culated in erery reipect to aoiwer the object of the experiment, and poaaeai 
an extraordinary bardinew and Ininriance of growth. The annoal ihooti 
of HaoB at tbem, Ihns newly graned ti«e> in my nnnery, the mnl of irtdeh 
4* by no menu ridi, exceeded sii feet and a half in height in theliM leann i 
and their HoaMma aeem o^ble of bearing extremely nnfavorable weather 
withodt iqjory, /a off lis precaUn/ txptrimail* ms iff tin am vaWdtB 
labn'lEd the daraeUr At ta^ tad eOitn iff ^fimok paratt la Ik gnatal 
dtgrai ami <^iamt varMiu i^fiidtfpiHieidar^f tht gMa p^^iUy Itblaaiii 
a belUr coi^ hj intmbicaig Ae /arina mil tin Ugnnaq/' oai^ter OfipEe, doi bj 
vneitts Ihiir om Kedi ; I aent a new variety (the Downton pippin} which 
wai thus obtained from the farina of the golden pippin, to the Horticultuat 
Bociety lut year; but those Bpedmcni aSbidcd but a very unCaTorable 
aample of it, for the leason, and the aituatlon iu which the froit ripened, 
were very cold, and almost every leaf of the trees had been eaten off by 
iniecta In a tiiTorable leaion and litualion it will, I beUeve, be found Uttle, 
if at all, inferior to the golden pippin, when flr>t taken from the tree ; bat 
it is a good deal earlier, and probably cannot be preBcrved so long, 

proceed to experiments on the grape, which, though lees anccCMf^ 
than those on the apple in the production of good yarietica, are not Icsi 
favorable to the preceding oonclusiona. A Tinery in which no fires are 
made dnring the winter affords Co the vine a climate aimilar to that which 
the soulhem parts of Siberia afford to the apple or crab-tice : iu it a Bimi- 
larly extensive variation of temperature lakes place, and the sudden tran- 
lition fhim great comparative cold \a excessive heat is productive of the 
same ra^ ptogresi iu the growth of the plants, and advaucement of the 
f^t to maturity. Uy first attempt was to combine the hardlnesi of the 
Uoiaom i£ the black clnater, or Bnignndy gt^e. with the large beny and 
eariy matori^ <A dm tme awcetwatet, The aeedling plania podnced ihilt 
in my vineiy at three or fnii yeara old, and the frnit of aome of them wit 
Tei7 eariy \ but the bnnohea were ihort and lll-fiamed, and the beniea 
much emalltx than thoeeof theiweetwaler, mdStabloHinnidldiiot eetby 
■ny meui M wen ai I bad hoped. 

" Sobrtitntint the white chanelaa .fbr the iweetwnter, I obtained amral 
TirieUei iriioae Uowomi appear perfectly hardy.and cap^ of setting wdl 
in the open air ; and the fmic of tome of them is ripening a good deal earlier 
in the preaent year tlian that of ^ther of the parent plants. The berries, 
hcnrever, ate imsUer thsu those of the chasselas, and with less tender and 
delie«te skins ; and, though not without conaidereble merits fer the dessert, 
they are generally best calculated fbr the presa: fbr the latter pnipoic, in a 
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cold clioiate, I am conSdent IbM ode or two of them pobkis wy gnat 
eiceilence. I >ent a bnDch of one of thoae Tarietiea to the Eorticnltaral 
Socielj In the laat Bntamn, aod I propoie to aend two or three otben In the 
preient year. 

- 1 hare ■ubieqnenlly obtained planti from the.wMte chauelaa and iweet- 

of the grape I have ever yet seen sprang from a Gecd (jf the awpttwaltr nnd 
the farina of Ihe red front ignac. This is also a very Piiegraiw, rcsi.mlilinB 
the tronlignac in color and the form of the bnneh ; but 1 f&r \u bl"s,i>rni 

bunch. GUnaitling of a few berries, if, }iuwever, ail that has yet existed nf 
thla kind. The pnaent season al<o afforil^ two new latietiea of the vine 
wllh itriped fruit and variegslcd autunmal kavcs, produced by the while 
rhaiirlat and llie fhiina of Ihe Aieppo line : one of these baa ripened 
extiemdy eacljr, and li, I tiilnk, a good grape. When perteclly ripe, I pro- 
pon lending a bnncb of it fiv the Inipectloii of the HortienltnTal Sodat]'. 

"In all attempt! to obtain new Tarietiea of froit, the propagator liat a 
loea to know what Idndi are beat caknlaled to aniwer hli purpoee t and 
theretbre I have mentioned thon TarieUei of tbe grape from wUeh I have 
propagated with the beat pnjapect of ancceo. Hy experimenta are, 
however, itill in their in&acy i and I do not polaeai the meua of maldng 
them on «> large a scale or in lO peribct a manner aa I wiah ; aererlbeleaa, 
the facts of which I am In possession leave no grounds of doubt in iny mind, 
that Tarietiea of ilie grape, capable of ripening perfectly in onr climate 
when trained to a south "all, and of other fruits better calculated for our 
climate than thoae we now cultivate, may readily he obtained i but whether 
the mode of cultnre I have adopted and recommended be most eligible must 
be decided by future and more ememivo practice. 

"I have mode eipetiments similar to the preceding on the peoch j but I 
can say no more of the iciulC of them, than that Ihe plants poaaess the most 
perfect degree of health and luxuriance of fjrowth, and that their leaves 

ignorant of the age at which pliiin^ of [liis species become capable of 

and growth of my plants, whicii are now in their third year, induce me to 
believe that they will be capable of prodociag frnlt at three or four yean 

"I ahall flnEih my ^lapar wldi itatinga few oonelniiana, whieh I ba*e 
been able to draw in the ooum of many yean'dDW attattiDa to the mbject 
on wbieh I write. 

"Ana mn-Mfti ^ every species fiuit isiU geairaJfy ht better litaiiitd ^ 
ntrodnenif Aejiiraia ma tariilj/ effiial imlo Ua hloaoa iff onttsr, Am 
1q propagiUag Jrttm anstmgblmd. Wha a* eiptrineit thit iiad ii mailt 
bttweai mrietia of iiffeml nil and eharacler, Aejkrina of the mialleT kind 
ilunJd be mtrodxetii inia the btomimt of lAe larger ; for, under lAixe cinnim- 
ttancet, I h/tve genemtly (but miA sone exceptions ) observed in the new fruit 
a pretmlenca of the character of the fematt parent t probably owing to 
(he fbllowing camei— The aeed-coata bi« generated wholly by the female 
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parent, and theie regulate the balk of the iabca and pUntulE) and I have 
obserTEd, in railing new varieties of the peach, (hat when one riona 
contained tn-a seeds, the plants thcEC aSbrded were inferior to otheia. The 
iargegt seeds, obtained &om the finest fruit, aiid from chat vhich ripens 
mast pE;tfecIl; and most earlf , should alwaja be selected. It is scarcdf 
necessary to inform the experienced gardener, that il aill he nrcamry lo 
extract Ute stamma of tlie bloaoma Jran which he proposea to propagritp, some 
daya before the farina ieghu to ihed, wAm As prBpoia lo generate nem varieties 
in the manner I liave recoinmended. 

"When young trees have spmog from the seed, a certain period must 
dapse befiirs they become capable of bearing fruit, and this period, 1 be- 
Here, cumDt be shortened by any means. Pruning and transplanting are 
both InjsiiouB I and no change in the cliarocter nr merits of the fulnre &uit 
can lie eflbcted during this period either by manure or oulinre. The young 
plant! dwnld he lufibred to extend Iheir brancbei In every diieclloD, in 
Thlchther doiHitlqjuiiDnalylntsTftnwItheaeliollieri andtbewIldiMild 
just be mffldently rich to promote a nodenM d^ree of grewih, wltlurat 
■Umnladng the plant to prGlernatiiral eiettism, whleh ahny* tuduoM 
dlaeaoe.* The periods which different kinds of ftnit-trees require to atUdn 
the ago of puberty are very varied. The pear requires from twelie to 
eighteen yean ; the apple, from five to twelve, or thirteen ; the plum and 
cbeny, ftaur or five years ; the vine, throe or four ; end the laspbeny, two 
yem. The itiavbeiTy, if its leod* be sorn early, allbrdi an abundant crop 
in the incceading year. 1^ garden at present contalnj several new and 

the EorUcnltnral Society." 

The coincidence in thoHKht und in illualration between Cooper and Knight 
is remarkable ; and yet il ia evident that both were original Knight, in 

the West Ir.dic?, tiic ^ir upon ilie moontains becomes soon aflct sunset 
chilled and c(DiL'ri'..;il, in consequence of ita snperior gravity, descends 
and displ.ic^s tlic " jvlil air of the vnlleya; yet sugar canes arc so far from 

of Jamaica take a higher price in the market Itian those of the leas elevated 
islands, of which the icmperature of the day and night is subject to much 
less variation." " The mango, (man jiftra /ndica,) though a, native of a very 
hot and bright climate, and capable of bcaimg, with apparent benefit, the 
hot drying wmds of Bengal, vegetatca freely and rcuina its health In 



The soil of an old garden is peculiarly destructise." 
"t The hanthoy strawberry does not appear to propagate readily with the 
other vorieUca, and may ihssihly belong to an originally distinct spedei. I 
hftve, lunrerer, obtained several othpring C^nn Ita brinai but tbey have all 
produced a feeble s,nd abortive bloraom. If natnie, in any instance, pem^ 
the edstence of vegotable mules (bnt tliis I ani not Inclined to believe), tliesD 
pla&ta teem to be beings of that kind." 
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comparativclj low temperature, tuid andei a cloud; atmoiphere. Tbs 
pkntB nhich I pOHSCSB sprang from seeds, in Oclobcr, 1318, and ore nov, 
(December. IBID,) shooting atronglj, ullhoegh in a temperature rareljAO 
high OS G0°, Mr. Turner, in his Joumc; to Thibet, stales that he fonod 
the mango growing in latitade 27° iu Boutan, in the surnc orchard vith 
the apple tree; the apples ripenlQg Iu Julj,aud the maugoes in September," 

Wlmt I am anxiana to impi«ii upon Anstrsliaua iu tbis earl; Blase of 
tlidt hnsbaudr;, is the caUiTDtion of hnbiti of patience and peraeTCrance, 
along with the nJtlratian of the prodocta which the; wiah to introduce, toi 
the exerdu of whicli they will have abuudtnt Mope. Dr. Wtlket bos 
recorded aa a curiooa (act. that though the yew tree i> « nallTe of Sweden, 
all the ;bw plants sent from Paris to plant I* Hotn'i dedgui, died at Stook- 
hdm the flnt winter. M7 inference frcnn that iact ii, that French aocli- 
mMioiL had In that Inttaoce M rerolotianiied tbe Tiendb wietj- to hne 
nnfltteditfts dlreet Tenunptioa luiUlat initaowa comutioal eonntrj. 
He Jjeoxe hu obawred tbat tboogh it ia difflndt to form vegetaUa coDec- 
tioua in northern countriea, indnstr; couquen obitaclea, and the more pre- 
CantiOQi are neceiiary to Kcure plants from the rigor of a climate, the more 
wiU cuitnre be perfected ; and Loudon lias well remarked, that nothing 
eould be more citraonlinBry in the way of ganicnmg than the well known 
ftct, (hat though a century ago there was scarcely such a thing in any part 
of Russia as a garden, there had been for the last fifty years more pine- 
apples grown in Ihc neighborhood of Petersburg than in all other coun- 
tries of the Continent put together. But my crowning illustralion on this 
subject shall be the record of old Parkinson, that our Englisli ancestors, In 
the days of Queen Elliahetb. bad the patience to reconcile the laurel or 
blueberry, which ii now aa hardy u if had been "anatireBiltoa," toan 
ICpgllah habitat, by daftodisfi thdr banlUng "ftom the Utlemeai of the 
irinter, by caathig a blanket over the top thereof r 

Colton culture being the coronal topping of the aspiring spedal branch 
of Australian husbandry, and recent events in America having attached 
unusual interest to a product likely to be, aa an Auatralian staple, aecond 
only in commercial importance to wool, and the culture of that product 
being nnkaown in English huabandiy, I am Induced to go loniewhat more 
into detail aa to it than I thought tnjseU called upon to do in regard to 
any other vegetable product 

Cotton, it la well known, la the wool or dawn which imTOtmda the Meda 
of a ]^ant botanleslly nuned goaaifpamt tit which the ooncDmptioa la 
enonnouai and thou^ I have ardved at the concludon that cotton cultore 
in Violcffi* win be beat eiperimenlBlljr commenced in ths tliteen mmiona 
of aetea ritnate between the Bivei Hurray and the 97th parallel of aouth 
latitude, and shall, as a consequence of that conclusion, propound that 
sotton, aa wdl as cane-sugar, will bo aiOBi profitably cultivated in planta- 
tions in northern Victoria, set apart especially for the purpose, and cropped 
in alternation with each other i I am novertheless of opinion that much 
may be done, as to both prodocts, in fhvorshle locationa in otb^ parts 



ot the Cotonj, as psrcci of domnin cuUursi ioasiDiiGh at room may be made 
for mch of tbe percmiiBl varieties of cotton as reach tree diguit; in the 
special cnlture allotment Dumbcred I, and for the leas permanent varietiei. 
intended to be colti rated as eub-peitDDiali, Id tbe ipecdal cnltnrs allotment 
□umbered HI, vhilst such of the taricttes na will anbmlt to itrictl; annual 
cropping maj pass throogh the Victorian course, along with mgar beet, in 
the Bnmmei cropping of the field, classed as the aixth In my anble rototioD; 
□r along with hemp, flax, and other textiles, in the snmmsF cnqiping of the 
€cld cUssed as the eighth in that rotation ; or along with the craping 
both fields, if demand for cotton iba)! so require. 

The manufacture of cotton into cloth is nnqnotionablj of remote 
antiquity, though it appears tliat that irfbien preceded it, foiit li leeordcd 
of Solomon (2 Chronicles i. IS), that bis nwrdimts renlTed linen 71m, at 
a price, from Egypt There bn ieai much coiitT0T«i«r u to whether the 
wr^inns cloths ot the Egyptian mnmnilea were made of linen or cotton ; 
but the nilcroKope> in the handi of Dr. ThomMO, ha* demeostnted that 
tlie naterini ao nied was Unen, and not mtton. Herodotnf, howsm', who 
wrote about 445 years befbre tbe Chriadan era, eipressly atalea that tbe 
Indiana possessed a plant which, instead of frait, produced wool, of a finer 

that colton cullure. and the manufaclnrc to which that culture has ^ren 
rise, hare 3 clear antiquity of more t)ian two lliousand years. 

The cotton plant was early grown in Egypt, and also in the island 
of Tyloa, in the Persian Qulf. " In Upper Egypt," writes Pliny, " towards 
Arabia, there grows a ihrub which some call gossypium, and olhera lylon, 
and from which the stutfa are made which we called xylina. (Xylon, it is 
to be observed, was the Greek name of Ihe eollon plaiii.) Ii is small, and 

into thread. There is nothing to be iireferreil t,) tlifje stuIVs fi>r whiltnesa 

Egypt." PUny, in his deactipliou of the island of Tylos, (foUowing Ihe 
Greek naturalist Theopbraatua,) enumerates among ita remarkable pro- 
ductions wool bearing trees," with leaves exactly like thoae of tbe vine, 
bat amdler ; these trees, he saja, bear > buit, which bursting when ripe, 
display a ball of downy wool, from wMdi are made CMOy gaimenti, of a 
fabric reaembling Unen. 

It is clear also that the manobetUK of cotton «u In tuelalddtiea befina 
Ita conquest by the Spaniardi 1 tot hbtoty bai Kcorded Om Cortei was 
presented with garmsnta of cotton, and with cotton doth to cover hit bntai 
and cotton cloth baa been dltcoTCicd among therallcifinuid In their earilett 
tombs, 10 that aome ipedea cotton aie dearij Indlgenom In America. 

Amimg the peculiar Inddenta of cotton cnltnre which I have noted in my 
n Hatches on the anbject, are the mlval of that cnltnre in Egypt, by All 
Paaba, in tbe year 18!l, after a discontinuance of fifteen bnodred years, 
and the extraordinary fact, (if lact It be,) that the celebrated Sea Island 
variety should, ai\er migrating from tbe East to the West Indlee, eiS 
Europe, and becoming famous in tbe West, re-migrate &am the West 
Indies to its ordinal eastern cUme, Ei<i Bourbon, and he recdred under 111 
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noTel nune of Bonilxja cntWD, as an iavaluible acqolitttoD to the flora of 
the Terj regioD which gate it birth 1 

We inaw nothiog earlier of the culture of cotton in Europe, than that 
' it waa introduced into Spain f^am Morocco, b7 the Moon, in the tenth 
centnryi uid that it waa etlablithed In Ital; in the fourteenth. The cotton 
mamiAwtariea of England, which are comparatiTcly modeni, were long 
■npplled with the nw niateriBl from the Xerant, and lubiequenlly from the 
Westbdiet. Itiiatated, in Wilion'a account of the "Province of Carolina, 
Id America," pobJilhed Id 1883, " that cotton of the Cyprui and Malta sort 
grew well, and > good plenty of the seed was sent thither ; " which I quote 
to ahow that If the gat^iim barhadeKu is in realiij ideniical with the 
gouf^iathirbaeBm, (saB^ea Intimalcs. and statce that the Sea Island 
Tarlcty was prohahlr of ferrian origin,) it is much more likely that the 
Weat Indies aluiild Iuts recelnd It, In the progress of colonization, from 
Persia, vf& Cypma and Uilta, than that Persia ihoold have b«eu ita 
tedpient ftom the West Indies 

The general introdoctiaa Into nu of Aikwriglit'i tplnnlog maeUoeiT, in 
ITSS; the estaUlshment of the iactoij syatem, in 1TB9; and improrementa 
*oon afterward) e&teted in other raacbiDery and in the arta of tdaaeUng and 
calleo priaUng i gtre, in combiDBtioii, the utonishfaig impelnt to the cotton 
manvfkctnret ot England, which hM resulted in the production of tin 
most vouderfiil indnstrlal developmeat of all ages and of all conntiies ; and 
though, in juatlce lo India, I have recorded the true birth place of the cotton 
mannfhcture, a patriotic feeling impels the addition, thai its majestic 
growth was trholly due ID English nurture. 

In the year I7S1, the aggr^ste importation of cottna into Britain fhim 
all parta of the world was ooly 6,i3B,77S Ibs.i but. in I7S9, when the 
. culture, it had 



Britiah West Indies lo,ISB,ooo 

Fiench, Spanish, Portuguese, and Dutch colonies .. . 1 s,soo,ooo 

Surat and the East Indies 2,000,000 

Me of France and Bourbon 1*8,000 

Smyrna and Turkey «,TOO,000 

In the year 1 813, the importation of cotton into Britain had angmented 
to 303,eSS,B37 lbs, of which S3,1SB,0S0 Ibi. wen fitrm the East Indies, bdng 
eoDwwliat orer the entire lopply <rf the year 1169 ; which shows that, in 
the 44 yean which had dapacd between the two dales, cotton culture had 
greatly progressed in India, though not In the aurprisiug ratio at which it 
had l^agreated in Amarica; Ibrtlie American Statea eiported,In 179], only 
lOilfDa lb*., which waa thdr then entire produce,— the Statea iuning at 
that date no eotton nwnu&eturing eetaUlahmenta of their own: lin^ in 
tlia year 1833, the qnaaUtj otpoled bom the BtMea had tagmented to 
aiawUWOlbt., alter letaiDing 39,000,000 Iba. for the employment ot their 
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Tbe piodiutlon of eatton hu angmented untulTigly lince the yeu ISSS, 

in TBiioaa parts of the world ; but tho American Stales letun the lead 
nhieh Ihej had then taken, and have, of lato years, supplied Britain with ■ 
ilx-sBTenths of all the cotton Diamifnctorcd there. 

The qnantitiesof raw cotton consumedin the chief nHumfacturingconntiiet 
of the world in 1856 (says SimmondB in his Diclimary of TnuU Pnduelt, 
published at Loodon in 18S8) irerc, in miUions cf poinds, as (bllow; — Britain, 
930 ; Rassia, Germany, Holland, and Belgiom (togclher) 256 ; Prance, ill i 
Spain, 48 i conntriiis bordcringon the Adriatic39i McdilGiranean and other 
eoanttlDS, fi6 ; ani] the United Stales of America, £65 i—auking a total of 

The following transmigrations of a smaU parcel of cotton wod erince 1 
the importance of the cotton plant, and tbe ramiflutions of tbe trade to 
which it has given rise. The parcel, after a Yoyage from India to London, 
waa lent to Uancbester to be minnfactiired into jani ; kfter which it made 
ita flnt appearance in Paisley to b« wotgdi thence it wu Mnt Into Ayrshire 
tobe tambonred; after which it made ila ntrnd appetrance in Pidsler to be 
TGined; after that it waa lent toDnmbarton to be hand sewed; after which 
it made Ita tUid appearance in Fddej, whence it was sent to Ben(t«w to 
be ble«ohed i after which it made a fimrlh appearance in Faiiley, whence it 
m» MSt to Qlotgair to he flnlthed ; aAer which it waa despatch^ bj coach 
to Iiondoii. The time whkh interrencd between the package of tbe wool 
In India and Ita airinl m doth in the meichant'a wardunue in loodon, 
after ita aaaj northern exenrdoni^'nB three yean, in the conria of which 
IthadtraTeBed Ave thoniaiid mitaat^iea, andcme tboniandb7lBnd,Bnd 
had ctmtrlbated to the luppwt <£ one handled and t&j people, whoi b>w- 
erer, bythdr eomUned elRnti, bad incteiMd itt-nlnetkill two thonnsd 

Itlnekllrliappenilbr AnitnlUni that the En^M Bait India Compuy 
were indnoed, in 1T88, to attempt the extension and improTcroant of cotton 

cultnre in their Indian proTinces, where, aa I have staled, cotton cnltnie 
originated, anil where the process of manufacture had arrived at snoh a 
au]>crlalive degree of i>crfcetion as that the epilliet "a wehof woven wind" 
applied to Dacea muslin, was scarcely hyperbolical, inasmuch as we haYO 
the leatimony of an English missionary that Dacca moilins were so ei- 
qnisitely fine that, when laid on the graas and the dew had fhllen npoo 
them, they were no longer visible : and also that, slmnltaneonsly with the 
proceedings of the company in India, tlie introdnelion of cotton ooltore w»« 
effected In Georiria and Carolina, where, it is to be borne in mind, that cnltnre 

culturists Mil rc^p tlic licnrfit, :!■= «dl i.f ibf i'i::iqi.Li^v'« eipetlenca aa of that 
of the American tliilcs iilso, and cm tjieriby si'i; tjit importance of earein 
preparing cotton for the English market ; for it was uni^ncstiouably owing 
to the prejudices of the Hindoos against innoiatioa in tbdr antiquated 
mode of cnltnro and mutct preparation, and the greater attenliDa of the 
American planters to the piepanttlTo requirements of Ibetr Bugliib cna- 
tomen (eomlrinBd with the ftirtimate Inoidenta of the afanoit aoddental 
aoqainnwnt by the Americana of tbe Sea Iiland nriety of cotton, and of 
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the. Indention in 1793, by Vb, lEU Whltn^, of Mauachuietti, ef an imple- 
ment called a aaw-^n, irlth which a man could eStetnsny cleanse ftvm aeeda 
and dirt 3 owt of cotton in a dfty, without the injury to iia ataple wliich 
beating in the old wa; occaiiuncii 1 1 wiiiisc tiinuuu ciniurc imd management 
remained stationary, that inc .ADiurican nianc uiicxnGUTcnly grew into a 
giant wliilst the East Indian plant, origlnauv ot greater promiBe, got 



The great cotton diitiict of America comnrisGS tae oiates of Virginia, 
Carolina, Geo^a, Alabama. Mibsusiddi. x-ouieiniia. ivrni^sgce, Arkansas, 
and Florida, and (overlook! ill mc cioiicnitu imi i oi jtioriila, becauae it is 

the paralldB of yo° ami 36' nunn luuiuiii'. i. imu'. iii iiii curlier jmrt of this 

be celicd upon as an infallioie cnu'iioii iii ciiniaie auuiiiauoa for particular 
produclB, inasmuch as many inflnenceB have combined to give td Aoatralian 
climates great advantage over those of America, wliich lie in approximate 
pesition j and it being adodtled in piiyslcal geography that the iaothermil 
line which wenld pua throng]! Anstralia abont latitnde SS° wonld erox 
Amerim about S(P, itwiIll4ipnhaid,BaaoanieqneiKe,befinmdaninTeiti- 
gatim HuA for cotton gtoiring, the Kia and dimate of the land of -VietoiU 
vhkib lie* between the S4th and the STtb paralleb ate aa digible m those 
which lie Mween fbe SOthHid the 36th of the Berth Amerioao continent 
If dlmate heat beyond a given degreebadbeen of fieater avail than it ia 
in eotlon ctiUuie, It it obriona that the 2ail Indian idantvcRild hare been 
the giant and the American the dwaif ; tar aH accounts ^;ree that cotton is 

Slates had the advantage over mueh narmcr EaeC Indian provinees : and 
though it is true that the beEt varieties of eotlon at present in eultiialion 

flnenceof rnHl. it does not follow, as an ineiitable eonseqttence, that new 
Tarietie* originating in cooler climates fh>m those tropical originals will, 
of neceui^, t«tidn the extreme temperatnte suseeptibility of their hot 
dimate precnriors. The fact is, that the aTersion of the Hindoo euUivator 

branch of husbandry into the hands of tlie Americiiii; csclinivel.v, Lii?CiiuEC 
they compelled their slaves to attend to the req^ulrGmenU of tljeir English 
cnstomen, and iDvented (as we have seen) a saw-gin to perfect a pre- 
paratdon wUdi the Ba«t India Company fUled to obtain from their coolies 
with the obacdele maehlneiT nhioh those oooUes persisted in using. The 
conwqnence was that tha better material became, under competition, the 
half-price artidc^ and the result, in the segne^ «aa the menc^Kily by 
the TTidted States of ^-serentha of the entire supply of Britain, lea-ring 
only a single wrentb fin the pntdnce of bidia, BiadI, the West Ijidiea, 
Xgypt, and the test of the wmU eonj^liy, a drcunutance irtiioh, in 
mj mind, Indicates great peril in any resort to eoolie labor and coolie 
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management in the iiiLriHiui^i.iiiri iii nit.ioii I'liiiiirR imo AiinT.riiiiii. imii 
point! to the conciunKiii tiiiii mfiiiiiLrriiiriii iiiiii innur im: oiiiv 

to be resorted to wneii ixatKr in iiiil hi tiir iiiui. i niiouio niiiRii i>ri!ii.'r 
tbe iotrodaction of <iuiani:ii>uU!ii iii'i^riHiH viLii iiiirir mmiiieii Tniin iiic 

quence of the American cruia viu be a, durnouaa of the siBTeiy iie in 
tho louthem Slatei. iree negro labor will became abnodani. and. coaao- 
quently, clie&p enongh for AuitTaliau importatlai ; and it it to be remem- 
bered that that labor is alieadj dcUted in the culttra^ ol the artidfi abont 

Ai the cotton plant, though Istertroidcil ai to dUnat^ i* certainly in- 
ffigeooiu in Ada, Abies, uid .America, Boa tliBt, too, b^mid ttrietlj tropical 
b<mi)dl,*ndaB Dr. HneUer.ln his FragmeHta ngtagrapUa Aiabiilia,fab- 
Uibed at Uenionnn In 1819, thna dasaibea ■ ^ant, ■■ MalTaeea Gouyplmn 
Anatnla,''IaHnmilttobeindigeQoiulii AnUraliaalKi andaathacntton 
plant (on tin antfaoil^ of Bojle) haa been flnmd flonritUng In nidi &r 
diatant iilandi M the GalapagM, the Sandwich, tiie B^dwIIef, Jara, 
Borneo, and other Iilandi of tbe Indian Ocean, and alao In the ialaudi of the 
Chlneio coaat ertending up to Japan, and (u cotton haa jlelded to gucceufiil 
culture in Sicily, Kaples, llalla, Spain, the Levant, Egypt. Morocco, China, 
Fersla, and many other places, as well as In India and America, and bai 
tbriTcn in Turkey aa high as the *5tb parallel of latitude ; and as, on the 
authority of Stuart, an American traveller from whom I shall quote, it bai 
to some eitenl supplanted tobacco otilture in the compatativeiy northern 
State of Virginia; and as the Sea Idand variety, though considered by 
■ome to be a natiie of the arid climate of Persia, has attained its greatest 
present development in the comparatively imgenial climates of Georgia and 
Carolina, cotton cannot be so nice in its climate requirements as soma 
anthorilies smTnise ; and I hold it to be the doty of the Execntive of Vic- 
toria to demonitrato to England forthwitli, by a aeries of trustworthy 
Obserrationi and experiments in well-selected districts, that several profit- 
able varieties of cotton do not require more clhnate heat for their perfbcC 
development than favoured localities in northern Victoria and In Qipps 
Laud, at all eventa, possesi. Experiment in soathem Victoria may await 
ontii the result of the flnt process shall have vouched tbe cotlon-growlng 
eijBbillljes of the colMiy in the afflrmarim Aa the 4flth parallel of latitude 
la the h^heat pdut which I haTS aeen inalanced in cotton gnwth,! shall 
quote nqr antliorl^, which ii tbut of Dr. Jenninga in his Pamify Qrclqpadb, 
pnbliah«d in IBSSi "Cotton although a native of the torrid toae, ia yet 
produced in Turkey as braa4tdsgreea north laUtade." ^Riere la eridently 
a predlapadtian in England, gnmnded ^obaUy on enoneona impniilail M to 



colonyof AuatiBliai so that, if Tictoriana are sufdue and do not Inddir ex- 
hibit in Ikir rivalry the climate advantages of thehr splendid district north of 
tbe mountain ranges, they are not to be lurpriaed if Uadame Qneeoaland 
laughingly appropriates to herself the Austral cottonian wreath, regardleai 
of the rights of older sisters to coparceny in Its wear. I have to add, that 
Bojrle haa cited Aatrakhan, in latitude ttP, in (he Eaatam hemiaphera, as 
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his extreme lalltnde u to eastern ci 
ai hii American eilreme, being in b 
;md I notice Ibat I'hillips. in m; extract from liim, inlimaW tlut a ipeote* 
of cotton plant has been found in America in latitude 40°, Ktlut Uiltiew 
Tasmania need not despair of sharing nitli ber juTeoile filter in occt^onal 
right to the vear of the gossypium wreath. 

The River Mam; lovei the colon; of Victoria (of which it It Tor SBO 
miles the northern bonndar?) near the S4tli parallel of latitude, and between 
that river and the STth paraJtel Is situate the aiiteen millions of acres of 
splendid cotton-climated land to which I have before adverted. A glance at 
the map of the colony of Victoria prefljed to this EMay will (how llie posi- 
tion of the mountain ranges which so tligihly divide the colony preciiely 

those ranges as the finest phyiical feature of the colony (apart Hoia any 
appredaUoti renilting from (bail auriferoiu and otber mineral trewures), 
and that tha dual dlnule Hetifng wblch emanates ttma that podtton eonftn 
Jiiat title to tbe epithet Anitralia Felix, whldi was flrrt beitoved on the 
edooy as Ha name. It li obrloni tbat no English garden was ' erer better 
protected br Jndidonslr placed walls tban tbe balk of thia hlgblf flkvonred 
^strict Ii bj tha posiUaiaf the ranges and a* tlie wbi^ Df tbe nortb Vi[>- 
torian -waterdied la Qarthsmly towards tbe Uam^-, tt Ii iqipaMDt tbat. If It 
were possible to more the colony roimd, as on a jdvot, to obtain a inimy 
aspect, tbat which a benignant Proridence has iindly bestowed could not l» 
Improved upon. The district in question has, moreover, the rare Australian 
advantage of being well watered by the numerous rivers and rivnletB shown 
on the map, which originate in the ranges and flow into the Murray. 

As I do not see how Qneensland can have cheaper labor tban Victoria might 
have, and as there can be no doubt a> to the nil capaliilit; of Victoria in ita 
Bouthem as well as la its noTtliem diirlslon, the question as to the copaUiltjr 
of Victoria to compete with Qneenilaud in cotton culture appears to me to 
be simply, what aie the climate requirements of the various profitable 

mean winter heat is not less than 16°, if the climate BAbrds at Icaet eight 
calendar months between the frost* of spring and those of autumn. With 
these requirement* I apprehend more than half tbe cokoy of Victoria eonld 
comply, seeing tbat the report on Its climate, included in tbat on its resource!, 
to wliioh I hare diewliere adverted, states tbat in HellKnime the mean tern- 
peratnie of the air was fbr the years ISSBand 186S, 67'B% and that the mean 
temperature of tin aurCue adl of Melbourne for a year bad amounted to 
60' 68°) it bdug to b« obsccred tbat tbe mean of tbe sununer and winter 
beat (74* and 4fl°) ftat«d to lie those reqniicd fbr tbe adTantageoos growth 
of eottoo, is etf, 1 bam also seen a Uelboume statement, that, up to a 
t^Ten period in 1660, S6S consecnUie days liad yielded a mean temperature 
in Sblbomne of TS'lP for tlie nuumer portion, and iSfP Sa the whiter ; 
wliieb. If correct. Is not disparaging, but on the contrary trends to the asm- 



irhich liave tlie adrnntixec nf protection bj the mountain ranges, combioed 
with B northern aspect, and the Hurray waterihed, many of the more dell- 
cato Tarielies -will succeed. Wo Imve, morcorer, the Btatement of Humboldt, 
that the gogijpiam herboeeum is succesBfUlly nltlTUed in the temperate 
mne, where, with a mean Bummer heat of 73" to TS", that of winter is not 

inTlctoria may be aafely predielcii. It in mullfr of iinli.rietj Oml in Hie 
gieit North AnMlican cotton <listrii.'<, llii? ti'iiiiieriilure of m.M.- nhiU-i^ l'Ixi'm 
an aTeisge much below 46°, anil I Ii.lvl- scin 3i^iii^iiii.>iii^ wliicli reduce tin' 
aTenge duraUoa of the cotton growing Etason, over a moiety of the great 
North American district, to seven months certain, and, in some other pUeea, 
todght; whereas tlie average of the bulk of thecoiony of Victoria cm, I 
^rehend, be sustained at nine, anil, in the district below the 37tb puallel 
of latitude, and in faiored parts of Gipps Land, at ten months. 

It may t«nd tt> locceas, if, in the introdnction of cotton into Tlctorii, 
pt«fbtenee ii l^ren to Ned grown in the northern states of Tlrginio, Carolina, 
and GeoTlja, hecsnse tha planla prodnced &om such seed are likely to be 
liaidler and less sendtlre as to temperature than plants grown fMm ned of 
wuTDerngiOTUi andltliinkitpraliablathat sixty years of Vlrgii^ and 
Oeni^an cnltnie has constitntionally u modided the Sea Island mMy 
there grown aa to hate adapted eren it; &a somsTietoriaD'haldlati, not- 
withstanding the lappontiaD that fUInie might be ttaxei as the reiiilt of 
aa attempt to introduce that Tariety into Sonthem Victoria direct Cxim the 
much warmer regions of cither Persia or the West Indies, to one of which 
its origin must be assigned. It is only of late years that the climatnn 
department of agriculture bos Irad philosophical consideratian. 

A cotton plontalion at the gathering season, vhen the globes of snowy 
wool are seen among the glossy dark green leaTCs, is i^d by trarellen to be 
singulatly beautiful; and in the hotter conntries, where Hie yeUov Uonomt 
and the ripened fruit arc seen at the same time, Ibe beauty of the plantation 
is considered lo be grcatlj' enhanced. 

three ynrielies, nliicli, lliougli in fact perennials, are, owing to the abuni- 

annuals. These varieties are the Nankin, the wool of which is yellow , 
Upland Georgian, the wool of which is while, but which variety Is alio 
called " green seed," from the color of Its seed | and the Sea bland, the wocA 
of which is a yellowiih white, and the seed black, which bsj cawed the 
variety to be occaalonally called the black seed kind. 

Apart btm the importance of cotton as a textile product. It is to be borne 
In mind that cotton seed contains a large quantity of almoat colorlesa oil 
along with d brown resinous substance which colors the oil when eipieMed. 
The seed has been employed in cotton growing countries to make pectoral 
enmldons, because of the (dl which it contains, combined with macUa^nani 



■ndaaceharlnaprim^Iest all of which, being nntritloiu and non-repngnant 
In taste, an nnlvsrsidly employed in Aidla and China in fhe ftedhig of cattle. 
3^ oills also nsed aa a lamp lUL 
BriUsh attratioD bsTing been called lo the dl of cotton Ked, an appantni 
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wsa conslructed to free (he seeds from the short down or fuzi in which thej 
were cnv-clopcd, bcfoto auhjcctinp them to pressure in the oil press. The oil 

the ehemiat to ih? Highland Agriculiural Sotiety of Hcollnnd, is reported 
by Dr. Rojle to have had sent to him the refuse cake obtained after the 
eipreMion of the oil, which he thns deicrihed: "The eake had B brown 
color, uid eonti^ned large fngmend of the hnik of the leed. It was Teiy 
brittle, tad bnke much mote readily than linseed coke ) mdslened with 
nter, it i^peaied to be much lesa mndlaginoni than that >nh>tBiiee. Its 
Ualevscnotimpleauiit.'' Id its anil;^ Andaaon panned tbe method 
nnuUj emphq'ed 6a Unieed cake, delerminiDg limply those cuutitiieati 
wpoa wMeb ila feeding nine was beliered to depend, riz.: — 
Water 

Albnmiaoua eomponnds (nitrogen, 3'9a) ... 24 69 
Ash* 5-64 

" By comparing these results wit), those of linseed c:{ke. Anderson (ohseryed 
Royle) found that tliis substance possesseil very con sidt ruble feeding pro- 
perties. The qiuintity of oil contained in linseed calie varies from 9 to II, 

about *-S percent Theie being the moat Important constitncnts of oil c;ike, 
and those by which its value is to be mainly determined, shewed that though 
the analysis flied the value of eotlon c ake Iwlow that of linseed cake, it was 
neyertheless suffloieotly high to make il a sutialance of very greut importance 
to agticulturists." 

I consider this valuable seed property of the plant as greatly enhancing 
the importance of cotton culture io Anstralia, because of the additional 
supply of cattle food and oil' which will result from that culture, when it 
shall hare been introduced Into AnatralteJi husbmdiy, 

'Akin to cotton aa a product Is the down of a tree of magnlflcent growth 
called Bomhai Ceiba, which is said to attain the height of tOO feet, and 
which, having a fine siircailliig tup, ie familiorly c.illcd the umbrella tree. 
Though not of the gossypiura family, it appears to me to call for notice in 
Australian huebandry, beeatise il iirodueca a silky cotton like down, very 
soft and white, which has been found useful for stuffing pillows and beds, 
and supplying the purposes of feathers and down, though found to be too 
short and brittle for spinning purposes. It grows on the coast of Guinea, 
where it is held in veneration by the negroes, and it has been found also in 
the West Indies, and in South America and elsewhere. Vegetable Intro- 
ductions may be mode at ineh a comparaUTely light cost, that I shoU 



• The ash conlaioed— 1-31 illlc&i 9-19 phosphates ; O'ls excess of pfaot- 

phoric acid. 
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consider Australian hualiandmen supine if such a ihade tree as this foF 
Australian iiasiurcs Is mil pcrmiltcil lo compete nmiing tlie aylvans of 
Australian liusti!in.lr.\ 

The seed of llie li, rli.i,., ..ikI Li-i) v^irii-iics i-=, iv!.,.,i cultivated 

as an annual in iini-thfi-ii l.ttitiuU s ..(.liikmI in M:,ri']i, April, i.ud May, -and 
the crop ia gBtlitrcd in Aii;jii.-[, f^i pii iiibi r, and Oclol«^r, Iii America, il ia 
comiaoa to plant in r.m s fi>iir f,'i-t ;iMiiiikT, and siiteen inches between plant 
and plaDt in the ro«-. <ju tlu' ,Ti !h™ Tull or drill ijstem ; but in India the 
ctiWyatioB has liitherio Lttn ver/ slovenly conducted on the broad caat 
prind^, and irithuut the least reeanl to crop rotation g and as tbe plan- 
tation li neglected at everj stage of its gioirth. and ttwreltoba negligence 
eran in the gatherins of the crop, and In UiejroceHot detadtingthewed 
Icom tbe down, the conK^uenee i« that Indian cotton i* nerer worth half (he 
Iirlce at which Amwicui cotton oTtbe aame kind telli; 

It hdng Important in eotlon-growing to obttUn aa great alengtli of at^le 
as la compaUble with atrengUt In Icitnre in amne caaes, and allkinesB In 
Others, Tflcoone must be had. In Amtrallan bnabandrr, to the 8ea lidand 
Tariety (wiiich is pre-emtneat among cottons for its length of staple), In the 
endeavor to produce hybrids between it and the more promising tarieties of 
the gosaypium Anstrale of Mueller, and llio hardier varieties of the eossy- 
pium acnminatum, herbaceum, and ftrboreum, and of such other species 
and Tarietiea as shall he found, on trial, to thrive IxsC in Australia ; and I 
would, in the way of encouragement, remind Victorians how effectively 
Nature co-operated with Science in hybridising, in the instance of olsylce, in 
the cloTer family, lis two choicest products of white and red. 

The following documents and extracts throw light oprai early ootlon 

thcreforu iniercBtinj,- to those who have it in charge to expand the jo^- 

phoricall)-, and in a tonimereial point of view. 

cotton ivitli another, was made bj- Dr. Thompson, at Sydney, and m the 
neighborhood of .Morcton Hay; and some cotton has been grown at Bolwarra, 
near West Muitland. The plants were, when young, attacked by a gmb, 
hnt many recovered &Dm this, gicw steadily, and ItGcame trom 3j f^t to 
6 bBl hi^, branching, bnsby plants, bearing on an aicmge about thirty 
pods each) and It was remarked that the hot winds of the season when tbe 
experiment was made did not seem to injnre tbe plants. But cotton plants 
(continnes Boyle) axe able to bear a good deal of heat when they bare not 
been prarionsly exposed lo much moidim t and as Uie experiment was 
made in ridi ailnvisl land, th«y were, no doubt, able to draw mffleient 
nulriuient lirom the sdL There can be no doubt that cotton plants aaj 
exist through a long range both of temperature and of atmospherical 

As the foUoBing quotations from Dr. Royle's "Illujlrations of the Botany 
of the Himalaya Mountains," published in 18S9, uphold to some extent my 
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mppositioii, that tlie Colony of Victoria mtf fairly indulge in tlje idea of 
competing with Queenaland in tlie proiluction of good commercial cotton, 
I shall here introdutt Ihem ! " In a cultivated slale, eollon is now diatri- 
buted over a very wide expanse of tlie globe, on both sidei of the Equator j 
on the north eitending as far as tiie southern shores of Europe, and on the 
south to the Cape of Good Hope i in the islands of Hit Pacific Ocean, it ii 
found, both in the Friendly and Ibe Society Islands ; iieurly under the Line, 
it is cultivated in the islands of Celebes, Jai a. Timor, ^mi the Seychelles, 
as weU as in Kutung, whore the best is said to k: fru.i n esUniliug norlh- 
irards up to the Malayan peninsula, along the coast of Ttiiesaerim into the 
Burniese lerritory, and IVom ibis westward into Siani and China, Khere 
there is a peculiar specioB. Cotton is common in every part of India ; a 
wild speoicB was found in Ceylon, and another in Silbct, by Dr. Roibuigh. 
Viom India the cation plant leems to bare travelled by the way of the 
Ionian GvU, Into Arabia as well as into Fei^ and bom thence to Sjiia 
•ndAilkMinor. Etom AraUo, it mu pnUdilT tntrodnced bito BBTpt bU 
the MNdent commarce of tin Bed 8m vith India, whance it nenu to bsre 
•pmd into the Interior of Africa, and to both iti wetton and iti nraihem 
ooBsta. The Islaudj toA iboiet of the Mediterrattean Iraig nppUed Europe 
with all the cotton It leqnind. During thtt leign <tf Napaleoiii becuued 
It to be introdnced into Corsica, Italy, and the wntheni paiti (tf iMnce i 
aDdHr.EirkpatrickcolUvateditnesiHalaS^inSpain." "OMmuaJli- 
vattdaihigkatST'ofiiorth latitude iaAaericai htgexd *lf in Empt f mi 
even as far north aa 46° near Aitrallian." <■ With regard to latitude, the 
cotton of Java, under the Line, is ahnoat the worst in the market, while 
that fVom Gniana and Brazil, within afewdegiwia of the Line, is the second 
in qoalit; i and that from Jamaica, in 30° north latitude, which is more 
costly in ^odnotioo, is 30 per cent, wone than that from Demeraia, 14° 
more to the loathwoid i while the cotton irf Qeorgia and tlie Caiiilinai, 
nearly at the Dorlhem limit of its extension, ii the beat that i> produced t 
and the cotton of Egypt, of which the cultivation, wilh returning civiliza- 
tion, has returned to thi' cmntry by «-liich it «eis fint made known in 
Europe. 15 of excellent iiunlitv," "Jl "-m.ld apii.'ar, tlien'iuii;, lliat not 
only is tcrapcraliire mwssnry lii be cuiisiilertd, but alfi. the due bolanca 
between the supply of moisture to the roots, and its escape by the penpi- 
rator; aurCacea of the leatcs, as well as all the varied processes of a jndiciona 
enltnre. In addition to the chtrfce of the spedes or TOriety to he cnltirated 
in any particular locality. In the Cboice of leed, it doe* not ftnowthat 
tbat which ii best inited to one dimatels tbeUnd most digHils tor intro- 
dncliiHi into another, when the leqnlHtei of *dl and dlntate nuv he ndlliet 
identical nor anali^inii. Dr. Bobr and Ut. .Dennett BBiHoti that even in 
the nme Add, nniB plant! were ten time* more ptodnctiTe than alhen, 
■Dd that a TOdety which was sterile In one rituatlen became fertile when 
nmored to anotlier, which did not appear mote favorable j while a Idnd 
that in ona bore bot little cotton, became moat prodnctiTe in a neighboring 
Arm. Much, therefare, may be done In improving the kinds which already 
exiit, by ascertaining with predsion the parts of the country where the 
best cotton ii already produced, the pecnlioilties of soU, climate, and enltUKt 



■electing the most pmlillc plnntn. md extending their cnltiTation, io the 
exclusion of less fbrtlle and inferior kinds; exchnnging the prodnce oTone 
place with that of another, an<) in selecting nnd preserving the best kind of 
seed Doing, In fact, what is everywhere done hj- all who are interested in 
the improved cnltiTation of gniin, vegetables, fruits, or flowers; and thoBgh 

linbilily to di.ingc of vnrietita." 

The commorrial value of cotton" (snvs Dr. Royie in liis Treatise on the 
CDltore and commerce of cotton, publiahcd in 18^1) depends as well on the 
length, itrength, and floeness, as on the softness and equality of the flbrt 
Bnt the<e esaenlial qnalllEea are modified b; color and cleanliness ; that is, 
Creedom from knots and Impnritiea, so that there may be less waste in apin- 
ning, IWmerl/ Color had great Inflaeace, bnt now tbe great distinction is 
into long stapled and abort atapled. Sea Island, or long stapled cotton, la 
the moat Ughly ealeemed of the eottani j and is remarkable, as wdl for the 
length and finenen Ita flbn, as for ila ailky softness. Amongst whita 
cottons it ts dlstdngalshed iy a sUgM Tollovisli tinge. It aeDs from li. Ed. 
to tSf, and has aold as Ugli •> Ts: a ponnd. The qnaatlt; Is limited, jh>ni tiiB 
pecoliBritj ths physical dtcnmstancea raqnired for Hs prodoction. 
flbiei ere eqaable, abcmt an incb and a half In length. Uplands, or short 
stapled cotton, under which names are now nsnallj included the prodoce 
of the interior of Qeorgia and Carolina, as well as of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee. It used to be, and is sometimes still, called 
bowed, from the cotton of Georgia having formerly bf en cleaned with the 

comracriT, 'I'l.^ ■^Uv,,h' 1. fnm, an tlH,, h> ;,n indi ami a quKlor in lonph. 
Tlie IjMi l-'.^i'imri coiton r:ui-.:'i^ ru'-^i 1,1 ilie Sea Islnnd in qiulity and 

the jenr IE21 thiit the raaho beg 
from America, the Jl&Utcrmnean, and Braiil. These difierent kinds may, 
therefore, be met with in culliration there ; though the Sea Island yields 
thcbest kind of Egyptian cotton, which is there colled Maho, It has a staple 
of one and a qoarler to one nnd Iwn-thirds inches in length. Somo ez- 
cdlent oolton IiAs heen sent fiom Fort Natal, and aonu Ifalm tho irest coaat 
of AMoa ) that i^om ttie bland of Boorbcm nsed fbnnerly to be mnch 
eireemed. The West Bidiea snppUedlhigland vith the bnlkafitacottonin 
tbe eighteenth ceatniy, bnt tbe cnldratioa was negleoted when legar bccama 
more profitable. West Indian cotton is long stapled, Eolky, and mi^t be 
produced of a. qiulity equal to Sea Ldind. Boiirbon cotton Is the lama 
spedee as that which is cultivated in the West ladies. South American 
COttMi was, in 1 considered by Bryan Edwards as the finest grained and 
most perfectly clenncd of that which was then hroueht to the English 
market ; eepecinlly that of the Dutch plantations of Berbice, Demeraro, 
Surinam, and Cayenne. The Pemamhnco was aflerwaids sent of so fine and 
■nperior a quality, as to be higlily esteemed ; and its pilce ranked next 
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iliiu, j-ciierjillj "eli cleaned, uid 
niii a nluut yarn, which li mndi 
viirits much, and is all abort 
thoujfli it is generally lent ia 
:uUivated in ilie Cduntries lui- 
aneraJly tbe produce of Indian 



rounJing tlie Mediterranean Sea. 

ipecie* of tbe plant, thougli Ameiican aeedi hare been introdaced into 
ollisr plaeM tbMi BtOfpt The cottOM cultivated In Asia Minot and Greece, 
mcegeoeniUyknainiwtiiDwaftliel^TutaodSiiifniacotbnu. TheltaUin 
oottooi He produced in Siciir, in CaUbrii, near Kaplei, and In Ualta ) 
IboM of Calibrta and dl Caiteliamne me tbe beit, and era probably the 
produce of an ipedei. A Nankin cotton ii cnltlTated in Ualla, 

and naed tbeie. Host (rf then cottoni are empli^ed fbr nattra minu- 
factnres, In the conotrieB irhere the; am grown, or are exported for tbe 
use of tbe manufactures of the continent. Tbey Mldom reach Euglind, 
except when tlie price of cotton is very lilgli." 

" Tbe foregoing account of the several varieties of cotton niiy 1* appro- 
priately concluded with tlie following tabular statement of tiie kindE and 
prices of cotton, ai named io commerce, from tlm places of export." 

tOMtm. IiWtFalli.laIMfc 



Mobile and Alabama 

Uplands 

Demerara and Beibice 



' Peruvian 

Beinambuco 

Aracalt and Ceara ... 
Maronham and Para 
Babia and Maceio ... 
La Quazana ... ... 

Carthagena 



'goi at - aj 

" The cotton plant," (aays Baines in bis History of the Cotton 
in Great Britain, published in 1835,) '■ in all its Tarieties reiinii 
sandy soil. This is the univeraal testimony of travellers and 
It flourishes on the rocky hills of Hindostan, Africa, and the West Indiei, 
and will grow where the soil is too poor to produce any other valuable crop. 
A mijctnre of siliceons and argillaceoua caith ia the moat deiiiable, with 
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a prepondeTince of the fbrmei'. A marShj aail is nnflt far Um plant i and 

BO litlte congeniality hu it for moiatnre, thM n wet seaiaa Is destiuctiTe to 

it. Of the Epveral diseases to wliieli cotton ia subject, and which niBkB the 
crop a precarioDfl ono, the moat fntnl is tho blight produced by n-ctncEa 

quality, on the sea coast. It vdb mentioned, aa long since as the twelfth 
century, by an Arabo-Spaiiish n riter, that in Spain the sea coast was fonnd 
best suited to the cotton plant. The same iact is familiarly known to 
the cotton plnnien of India, China, Demerara, and Western Afiica. And 
abore alt, the proximity to the tea is found to be indiipeiuable to tbe 
growth of tba best cotton, by the experience of the planters of South 
CudUiu and Georgia, nho raise the flueat cation known, namely, the Sea 
Iibiid, on the wndy aoaitB and low islandi of the eca, and who find the 
same cotton dageoecatt^ in length of staple and in quality, when grown 
inland. To tbli rnb fbeie are, hoireTer, two exceptions. Tbe Penuunboco 
cotton, whidi is second only to the Bea Island Id Tslne, tbaagh itUI much 
Infimor, is nUd }yy Eoiter' to be iqjond by' prozimily to the sea, and 
improTed sa tlie planters recede fhnn It. In Sgypt also, it ii reported 
by St. John in his travels, that ' the cotton of the upper provinces serenJ 
hundred miles from tho sea, is ani^rior to that of the Delta.' " 

" The celebrated Bea Island cation," (says SaincH in another part of his 
history,) "is much longer in the fibre than any other description. It 
ia also ilrong, and even of a silky texture, and has a yellowish tinge. lis 
«e«d i) black t whenas most ot the other Americsn cotton is prodaced from 
green seed. It ia of tiN animal berbaceous kind, and though introdnced 
tiom tbe Bahama Islands into Georgia, It Is supposed that Persia la the 
native country of the Sea Island species. Tlie soil, and situation of the 
low sandy ialandJ., wliich lie alonff the coapr friim Cliarleetown to Savannah, 
were found extremdy .x.iipeiiiiil lu tl.e iiliml ; iiiid from them the cotton 
which it produces deriits ita luiiie. The qunnlity raised ia however 

United States is of this kind ; nor is the quantity at all on the increase. In 
the year 1805, the export of the Sea Island cotton was 8,787.659 lbs., and in 
(be year ending tbe 30tb September, 1833. it was only 8,743,373 lbs. This 
cotton being, from the sltnation In which it Is grown, nnich exposed to the 
indemcn^ at ths weather, Tariei greatly in qnslitf, the finer sorts bidn^ng 
oftsn three times the prica sf tba damsged scxts. 

The fiillawing sensibU letter on the growth of cotton, by Ito. Uosller, was 
recently laid on tho talde of tbe L^iilatlrs AssemUy of the Cdony of 
Tistoria, by the Hon. J. H. Kookei — 

" Melbourne Botanical and Zbologioal Qaidens, 
"IBth April, laei. 

"Sib, — In compliance with yonr lequest; I have tbe honor rfsubndHing to 
yon some brief observations in reference to the contemplated oultnre of 
cotton Ibr commerdiJ purposes in Australia. 
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" From the weU-cstabliBlied fact, that cotton is luooeBsfully prodoctd in 
fayorablc localities, not only of the countriei within the tropical and mb- 
tropicnl lonc. but also Dorthwacd aa as the border of the Mediterranean 
Bca.in Sontli Carolina, and Nortbern China, ft mttj be Inlbrred that through 
n great pEirt of the Australian continent, and more parlicnlarly along its 

remains yet to be ascertained,' judging from thu iliat ihe mean annual 
temperature of Ibe vidnity of Melbourne f»lls consiilcniMy short of that of 
moit cottoii'^rawing States, and relying on the EoniGHbiil isolated abterr' 
atioDi thatannmberof plants itf the Sea Island cotton, grown in tbe Botanic 
QaideD of Udbaome, Mled to piodoce cotton, or ripened their leed-veuela 
only exceptionally or impEffbctI/. Since hoverer, the northern part of box 
colony ezpmlaieea a mneh varmer climate, although nitgect to great rangea 
of the temperatnte, and'rince tbeeaitem part of "Vlctoiia, under thetkroK 
at an aerial and oceanic cnrrent bom a vide tropical riea, aijt>ya a cUnmta 
■o mild that palmi and nsTcral otiier typea of tropical Tegetotion are 
obserred to descend to a latitnde nearly u far aonth a> that of the dty of 
Hclbonm^ we may feel jnitifled in predicting a ntccestfU isnie of any con- 
templated eiperimenta to raise cotton In those more genial parta of thia 
colony. And here I would draw special attention to the promising featnrva 
which arc held out Ibr such enterprises bj the basaltic plains along the 
Hurray, and by the diluvial banks of the lower Snowy Klrer, the Genoa, 
and other eastern streams of Victoria. 

"In New South Wales Ibc gossypinm, has been proveil to be tery pro- 
ductive of fmit, at Icafit as far south as Ifnitland; and oven the mean 
temperature fixed for the cultivatioa of some varieties of the hcrbacious 
cotton plant is almost at a par with that of Port Phillip, for it appears that 
the intense heat of the snmmcr, (for instance, in Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Alabama), under the favor of dew and frequent showers, is sufficient to 
ripen the cotton fibre in reeions otherwise subject to frost during the 

"No doubt, howeTcr, oanbcentertainedas to the perfect suitability of both 
climate and Kdl of tropical and snb-tropical Anatnilia for supplying cotton 
in Tait quantity to the commercial world. EitenUve tap-downa (occa- 
(imally at moderate distance &om availabla ahippuig places), and the 
aUnrial deposits in tbe rioinity itf the coast, and along many rirera, ai well 
ofEaatemaiof Koithetn Australia, are equally inviting to the cnlUratlon 
of the cotton jfkni. 

"Utoeover, erea fhan Atnhdmdand towaide Centrd AnitraUa, many 
trad! may at a distant period become an^lable for the above purpose, as is 
sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that I discovered there, the true rice 
in a spontaneous state of growth, rice l>cing usually concomitant as a 
cidtivMed plant to (hat of cotton. 

"Tliedimateof North- Western Australia, however, would in all probability 
prove too oppressive during the summer months to Kmopeans for field 
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labor, and it would piobiblj be needfol, to give impolie to inj deiigD of 
otftbtlihing cotton pbuitttioiw iu Arnhdmiliuid. vbenerer that part of 
AiutraUairill be le-oecn^ed, tgrraideriiiK labor ftom Mber eosntrin <tf the 
torrid tone andlable ftor the pmpoae. 

"Bat whlltlit la pkadDR to anticipate that Anitialla (atleaataa awhida) 
wIU oShr to Ititnie cotoDlata almoat onboDnded fielda Ibr adding cotton at 
one of the moat important articlet to her ezporta and to her mannbctoring 
raaonrcea, it lem^i at jet to he thovii whether, at tlie preaent price of 
cotton, UielabarinaeoimtrT'MexteD^TdrMirittonHuaioan canalreadr 
be brought to bear on a compeliUTe deTelopmeat of thi> important flitnre 
lource of emplojTDent. comfort, and ireallh in Ihin put of t)ie world. Tet 
it must be borne in mind thai some of Ihe j urcnile and aged porliun of OBT 
laboring populaUon woatd in Ihe cotlon field obtain that more easy manual 
-work which neither the ingenuity of maciiiner; can supersede, nor the talk 
Of fVirthering to tlie surface the mineral treasures of Ihie country can 
readily and with equal cerlalntf offer. 

"It will, therefore, be awiae meainre to giie, as contemplated bj Oovern- 
ntenl, tlie utmost encoaragement to the establighment of cotton delils 
wheretec the soil and the climate apptuir proniising, and tu aicait a>ean- 
whlle the reaniti of eiperimenl^ wlil<:h nrny tKissibly be more favorable for 
ths practical solntieD of the labor 4iui.>itmii c<mnei:tcd viih tlie eiUbliih- 
ment of cotton planlaUona than lias been hitherto antii:ipated. 

rl have tho honor to be, Sir, 

"Tunr nwat obedient Servant, 

"Fbbh. McsLLBn, 



"To the Hon, J. H. Broole, 

" President of the Board of Land and Works." 

I have to remark, in regard to the foregoing letter, that I do not amstrna 
it as being discouraging, inasmuch aa the partial failara of the Sea Island 
planti in ths Botanic Garden at Melbourne might have been ftared, be- 
came, with the eieeption Of the hinntnm funOy, the Sea IsUndvarte^ii 
more partieolar in It* cUniate and other rnqniremcntj than any other giuij- 
plnm. It will he seen by the foregoing extracts from Boyle and Bainei^ 
which 1 have introduced purposely to vouch tho pertinmce of ray remark, 
that, according to Soyle, "the quantity [of Sea Island cotton produced] is 
limited, &om the pecnliarity of the physical circamstances required fhr its 
production i" and that according to Bsincs, "owing to the peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances required for its production, the quantity grown 

culture of Sea Island cotton had not increased during the twenty-seven 
years which had elapsed between 1805 and 183!. Frobably the appUcation 
of Ur. Bcagrave's prescription of salt mud mixed with broken sea shells 
and sand, with some atmospherical protection, might induoe Uelbonma 

The eiperunent ought to be tried, at al! events to an extent nffldent U 
mature a few plants for eiperimenling with. 



Phillipi, in hia " History of CultiyaUd VvgetubleB," thus writes of cotton : 
Fnim Arabia it would QBturaUy travel towards China, through all the 
couotries which lie below the 40ii degree of norlh laiUude; hutm a tptdeiof 
the collm plaiil hai 6ten fmnd in the same latitude in Anerica, it coaSmia the 
opinion that moat plants spring ipontaoeously within a. given distance of 
the poles, sod that tlieir loiietics originate frooj the nature of the soil, or 
accidental impi^naUoa Ihnn planti of a sfmllar qiecies." And PhllUpa 
adds that '■manhofl; who vaa In China In laSB, itotea Unt ootton gieir In 
great abundance in that coiintiy, and tna thm one of tha principal arHdei 
rS Its trade, the »ed haring beui introduced into that entire abootflie 
Inndred Tsacs preriosslf j and that Kani prodnocd nxHt beairiUyil cotton, 
of wUck hose and olbw artiolea were maonbctored, wraeding sTon dlk fbi 
Inrtis and beantri A* tnd of loltldi tlOg eoUim tad bianoiim a At -Au^ 
uAfn Ae piamtr Jlaurithtd, oMd yUMed Ata dtHcait JUa » ttbwtdaiut^ 
Calico, or cotton doth, la so called front Calient, a city on the coast of 
Malabar, where the Fortugaeae flrat landed on their dlacovery of the India 

"A cooBiderable number of vaiieties of cotton (aays the editor of a 
Cyclopsdia publiahed b; the Sociotj for the DiSiuion of Useful Knowledge) 
is certainly cultiiatcd. although little is correctly known aboot them. In 
some of them the cotton is long, in others it is short ; this has its seed white, 

the mean winior Ictuperiiture dijts not exceed '.fP or 48°, ond another may 
Ttquire tho climate iif the iropii^s. Tliia is just what happens with all 
cullivnieii pknlB. Siimc vines will proiluro only sweet wine, others only 
hard, dry wine, and some are suited only for the table ; some potatoes are 
destroyed by a temperature of 38°, while others will liear an average English 
winter. Only one kind d wheat prodncea the atraw from which the fine 
Leghorn pluts for bonnets ig prepared. Bat to multiply snch instances is 
unnecessary. There can be no doubt that the ^tiautity of cotton will 
depend upon cUmate, in parij and upon the spedfic propertiea of dlffireot 
varieUe*, also, in pan." 

«Bradllan cotton (uj^ Cbamben, in his Infarmation fbi the Peo)^] was 
flnt Imported in ITBl. Fenuuaboca cotton is very valiuUe, Beaenlly 
fetching a price nnl to that of Sea Island. The nine of cotton for 
nunufkctmlDg pnrpom la reckoned hj the length, strength, and fineneii 
of the staple or fibres. The 'long stapled' or more Taluable cotlons ate 
Sea Island, Brazilian, West Indian, and Egyptian ; the ' short stapled ' or 
inferior quolitiea are tho upland cotton of Amtrii:a, the Orleans, Mobile, and 

I shall take my eiarople of Eoropean cotton culture from the liusbnndry 
of Sicily, a country whiuh inuuh resembles the colony otVIctotia, both in 
its climate and its soil. The variety of cotton which is tliere cultivated is 
of the herbaceous species, which being sown in March, begins to flower in 
July ] healthy plants are slated to rise from three to four feet in height 
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The n«d U town Id linei lime feet diiUnt fnim etcb other, Id daMen of 
half-a-dozen tn b place two teet apart In the llaei, and the plants arc aiter- 
worda thinned to the strongtst in a pUcc. The land is irrisuicd onco or 
twice B week, bj means of furrows between the rows. Thi^ (loKtnns soHaon 
li unullf OTcr bj the middle of September, and Ibeo the ends of ihe shoota 
■re pinched off. In order to iletermiiie the sap to the capsules, which are 
anbsequently cOlleeled bj the hand aa tiiej ripen. Thia tedkma [avceaa 
generally lasts until the end of Norember. The cotton >nd the geeds are 
Cben nparated bj manual labor, the cotton being pacictf in bags fbr sale, 
and the seeds being either bruised fbr oil or eaten, being considered both 
wholBome and nutritious. The cropping rotation of the Vale of Lorenlo, 
near VcsUTins, which is somewhat celebrated foe its cotton (arming, mnB 
thus:— 1, maize { S. wheat followed by beans, which ripen in Maidi; 3, 
cotton I 4, wheat followed bj cIotot ; and S, melons followed by French 
beam, thuj yielding eight cropa in Are years. As water ia ODnunandcd in 
the It lj diftributed, m Id Tmcany and Lombudy, to erory kind of 
erop, The course of cropping ni^t be bettered bj extaulon, and the 
iofbimation would have been more aatistastory to me, had It been ez^idt 
as to whether tlie ned wm oannnDod a* bnman food or cattle. 

The f^dlowlDg extracts, from the leporti of the Esit Aidla Company, throw 
liglit npon eastern cotton culture i and I give poblldty to them nmr, along 
wiUi the finegtdng anthoritiea. In order tbat, undl Auetrallan mldnitota 
ani lune foller details than I am at tide time able to present, they maj not 
be wlioOy willunit the ezpeiienoe of the paat to gntds them in the eamlDg 
emergency. The series may be considered as well Qlastrating lha p « nn B »a 
of B TCry persistent though luisuccessfU attempt by the Company to cope 
with the southern states of America in the jnodiiction of cotton for the 
English market. My object in their selection from a scarce book of Ml 
pages being to describe the progress of Indian cotton calture, from ita 
revival in 1788, in the laDguage of Iho parties concerned in it, with the 
fiew of applying Indian experience to Au!lralian toncfii. 

In a lelter from the Court of ];ircetor5 in UiiKland lo the Llovcronr- 
General in Council at Bengal, the Company thus wrilc in 1788 ;— " We 
earnestly cull yow attpiiiion to the article of cotton, with a yiew to aiford- 
iog every cncuuriiiWmi'iit to its growth and improvement in general, but 
particukrlv In the »]iei^ics manufactnted into the finer sort of thread in use 
for the Buperior foods of the Dacca fabric, as wo learn that many o^our 
orders for lliose asaortnienls hare not been able lo be eiecuted for want of 
inch fine thread. 

"We have, in compliance with the wislics of tlie manufacturers, come lo a 
reaidaljon of importing 300^)00 pounds weight of Broach and Sntat cotton, 
or cotton of the produce of Bengal of a dmilar quality i you will, Ihetefore, 
concert with oui lemntf at Banb^ the means of canjhig this reaolatfon 
into eflbet, and flinUsb ua with ereiy needM infinma^ rSfpeeUng the 
article, *i to ita growth, quality, coiti the quantity which la capable cf 
bdng procDKd Ibr ezportation, the political and ctHnmeiciBl efibcti that 
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«Oald nrise from audi eiportalion, imd any other parUcnlan jon nuy ^wm 

it necGUsry »e ilioald be informed oL" 

Tfae Ibllonlng account of the coKon used in tlie clotli mannftetuiei at 
Sural is extracted from a letter irrillen in 1790. b; the Governor la Comidl 
at Bombaj to the Govern or- Gencrnl in Council iit liengal Cotton ii 
prtiilHccii from BCCii, uiid thri>ii!,'li"ut liiia coiiniry the Kted is nearly tha 
Giiiui; ill i]u;i!iiv, Onlv uiie kiiul iif I'ottpd if usa\ in tlif I'ldili nianuhctnm, 
bul tliis vi.rics CO OiiidcTj Lilly in viiluc MCIiriliii|! lo liif jiMl it COmei ftDBl, 
tlic diiTcrence ntisiriK in a Kreat mciisure from tiie noil, and alio, In aonia 
dc^^-c, Tram the manner in wliicli tlie cotton is extracted fhim tha pod. 
This losr reason piirtleularly affects and Icsiens the ralno of the Bownaghnr 
cotlon. itiwing ulivaj-a more full of dirt and leaf than that of Miy other part, 
and the soil being poorer the becu grow much am^er. 

" The seed, vhich ii niaally pat into the groand aa >oon after the flnt 
AH of rata the earth Ii raOdently lofteiied to be eaatl^ euMTated, ii 
•own In itral^t Unea and u regolor u ponible. an that the ihrnbl dwj 
ibootnpdngtaaodabontaibotamnder. The gnnntd U kept wdl -weeded, 
and (aieept a nlBdent molitura la aoltoa 11^ to that the yaiug loote nu^ 
earilr itrilia downwaida) free ftom tha water, oareAilIy illoiring ncrae to 
lodgs on the nrftoe, it being penddoai both to the leed and ahrnba. 
Cotlon ia Beldam tawa ilUt the end of Angnit in and alxnit tlie Gnient, 
from the great nncertaiotj of bHTing snfficiDat rain at the time vhen the 
«hrah most roquircB it. When tho ahrub is well advanced and atronE, it 
requirca no other moiaturc than the dowe. which fall very heavy in tliia 
part of the country aa soon aa the cold scoaon acta in, which ia about the 
beginning of November. In three or four days after the seed ia sown the 
ehrub makes ita appearance, and in Are or >ix bean two leaves. • 

" In HoTcmber and Deccmlter the bud appcara, which flowera in fljor or 
HvG days. Hie flower after continuing about the aame time falls, and the 
pod appenn, which ripens Id abont twenty-flre or tliirty daya, bat requires 
both sun and hear; dews to bring it to perfection. When ripe It bunts 
open on three rides and discoTers the cotton. Fire or six days after the 
pod is open the cotton ia ready la gatlier, tiat may remain upon the almb 
for ten days without injury. 

" It is customary here lo gather tlie cotlon ten days after flie pod opens. 
and then allow ten days more for olW poda to lipen, and W eootlQIW 
gathering as they come forward till the moadi of April, hy the end of 
which the cotton U allofl* the gronnd. Tia cotton that Is taken fom the 
■hmb the first and second time of gatliering is the finest, and It afterwatds 
gradually dindniibes In gnintlty, aa the rigor <tf the shmh bccemea more 
and aton ^diansted. At the season fbr floircring aod hnddlng, the inn' 
and dewa an nndi reqnlied, cloudy and rainy weather destroying the cn^ 
' "Cotton ought not to be sown two itKeee^ngNMOiu in the nnw gronnd, 
thongb it does not lA|nre tiie ground to sow grain ot dilBnent kiadB, sndi 
as do not, like ricey regnlre nmch iirater in lti yet, letting the earth be 
fUlow one season, haTlng It wdl cleared of weeds and roots, and tharonghly 
opened so *« to imbibe the rains, tnnch improves It, and makes It yield a 
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good crop of the floett Cotton the neit year, iiroiided the season is not 
unfkvorahle. Among the poor^ planten it is customary to sow cottoa 
eTery yur in the same land, but it gooerally leuona the crop considerably, 
both in quality and quantity. 

>' The teed for pluniug muat be thoroughly cleaned of (he cotton, vbicb 
is genGTally done in this country by rubbing It over a catt, cloie and irell 
itrnng with coir, the cotton ind bad seed remaining on the cott, and the 
good ned Ailing thrangli. 

" Seed for tranipartatloa to other coanttiea ahould not be KparsCed fVom 
(lie cotton, but corered witb it, be put into iij iireet caeki, and placed in 
a dry put of the riilp or Tend convering it, not in the hold, as the beat 
-will be loo great and the tlx find, nor eipOMd to vet ordanp air, bu Id an 
open, 1^17, tborougb dry dttuitioa, and it irUJ In tiiat itate pieterre (br 
two or three yean. IT aeparated Srom the cotton it decafs In a short time ; 
and moiature, of course, occasions a premature vegetation. The cotton la 
cleaned of seed by small nbeeis, and the seed, fhen extracted, is used for 
sowing and feeding cattle." 

Bemarka on the culture of cotton at the Island of Bourbon, in IS1 1, stale 
that "the GnldTatiim of this ralnable plant in this cu1i>ny is ot recent 
dale, and has <mly been fillloiied duM the years \~SB anil ues. Towards 
the year ITSB the [dant began to dq^eratc, and a gn;:! tor qn entity of cotton 
«aa produced of aydlow than a white color. This vae ut first stlributcd 
to a want of rain, and afterwards to the impoverislnntnL uf tiic But 
obienratitma and experience has ^ce shown, thii.[ the cattaii, shortly after 
flowering, was pierced by an inaect which dejKigiied it£ eggs in it -, for In 
the ycQlow cotton a blemish is constantly found, apparently L-auscd by the 
■nimal, which alteis the color ot the wool, and occuions its appearance 
before the time r«qidred 1^ the nature of the plant. 

Cotton thrifes beat in warm lowgroundai too much rain is liurtful to it, 
not only because excess of vegetatiiBi prevaita the tree ftimi producing so 
great a number of podi. but also from the iqjnrj' sustained by tlie woolflram 
tbe wet Strong grounds toit cotton pretty well, end it sncoeeds tolerably 
well also on sloping gromKU. Hat, fine, and too rldi soils, partionluly 
those which retain humidity, hare been found little suited to this cnltnte. 
Tlie shiDb flonriihes luxuriantly, the hiaves and poda become formed, the 
former are large and of a dork green, but tbe tree produces Ultle Aruit. 
These obieiTBtionB are oflon made at Bourbon where the nature of the soil 
ifl mnch varied. 

" Sandy mixed groands of vegetable earths are very proper for the caltnre 
of cotton; it thrivea there admirably, supports droughts easily and lives to 
a great age, although harassed by the aie, storms, and bad weeds. 

" It ii a common saying at Bourbon, ' no esquinc no cotton.' This assortion 
is well founded, for a few years since the esquinc hod given place to a very 
thick kind of dog-grass, of which the fibres multiplying to esccsa neecssarily 
smatbcr those of the cotton-trees. 

"Tbe branches of tlie dog-grass arc covered with small brittle leaves, 
which the wiud takes off, and which stick to the huaks of the cotton. If 
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Hie husl: fall it is soiled hj- Ihese biti of grasa, .which Increuea the tnmble 
of cleaning. Tiie esqiiine, on t!ie contrary, bus a smooth elevated stem. 
1(9 ieaves do not come off. anii its flower la neither in a branch downy or 
bearded, inconveniences which are found in mnny herbs from which It la 
necessary to cleanse the cotton tree. Its roolB are remarkable, inasmuch aa 
they do not eitend beyond an inch, so that Ihey cannot in the least incnm- 
mode those of the cotton tree. In flue, the csqnine hai the advantage of 
forming a carpet, vtliii:h covers the soil and protects it from the heat of 
the sun, and receives the husks which fall without soiling them. We have 
also at Hourbon the custom of planting peas in the cotton-grounds, which 
offer the same advantages as the esqninc, and moreover procure a nselU 
pulse in domestic economy." 

"At Bourbon they cultivate two kinds of cotton ; one with a black smooth 
■eed, easy to detach from the wool, and for this reason most esteemed. It 
lesultB ttom this piopertj, thit (be milliug and cleaning are quicker, for 
-cnubed seed forma the principal dirt of the milled oottou, Hhe dik of the 
cotton with black and unooth teed li Inferior to that with white seed. 
This Ia*t kind iiBOfter and more ddlcatei the dlBerence !■ peredvabte to 
tbetODcbi the Miter la more rtrngb, and ^vM way Jen eailly noder the 
preuneof thehand. But the cotton with white eeed Is nmeh mem difficult 

*■ When the cotton-plant has reached the height of an inch, and the 

aeminal leaves have genernlly made their appearance, it la necesaar? to 
inspect the rows, to replace thp bociI in those holes where thU may not have 
taken place. When the plants arc tliree inches high, the number in each 
hole must be reduced to two j unlcs? it he apprehended that cither of the 
two may die, then three or four shoiihl l>c left. Whilst the plant la youDK 
(ireat care moat be taken to Ifccj) it .'lour iif weciis, that it may not be 
impeded in iu growth. If the cctttin. Ire^ hei-n planted in November or 
December, it bears in sii or eiglit months ; if in winter, it ia more back- 
ward, and only produces in May or .lunc. Until Itmt time it requires 

months or two years. It is gathered between the mdiiili? nf .liini', jVu^ust, 
and September. It has been known to produce a few pmis in Octiibcr and 
Novemtier, and some trees have sometimes after their great crop, ^'iicn a 
small one in the month of May following', but nt this period, u oiler 
September, It is a mere gloaning. When the cotton-tree ia in ita greatest 
vigor the weeds do not appear to afffect it mnch." 

" At Bourbon, about the month of April, the cotton-tree begins to shed its 
toiTes. This fall pteeedea the Uoiiamlng; fifty days after which the 
gslhoing be^us. The blossoming varies Irani a month to a month and a 
half t but, in general, the eariier it takes place the more abimduit Is the 
crop. The earth should not be hoed when the pod liegini to open, leat the 
dnat abonld aoll the wooL" 

" The dry aoil, and climate of Guzerat," (say the Goycmor and Councii of 
Bombay, In a communication to the Court of Directors, in 1812.) "are very 
Ikvorable to the cotlon-planl, fbr it la (band to grow in the moat sterile 
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diatcicts. ttiDueh Icsa laiurioua)}' ; and Ibe gnat demsnd end conieqiient 
high priraa glTCn of late jdors, have contributed much to the more eiiensive 
caltivatiott of the commodity, partiuularly further to the northward. 

"The cotton-seed at Sural, which is all of the black kind, is sown annn- 
aHy in drills, at the diitancc ofahout one foot between each plant, after the 
flrtl rain (soy in July), the groimd having been proviouslj' well cleaned and 
all the roots of the former crop carefully grubbed out, after which it arrivea 
at maturity without any further care. Ground which baa been one year m 
fallow is always found to produce more abundantly. 

" There are three gatheringB of cotCoa in one acosoa. The fint commences 
fiom the middle to tlie end of febmuy, ind yieldi alw^a tbe fineat wool, 
being tbe pods ttkea tram the toga at the ibnibi ; tbe aecond. flftcen days 
IbIet, is inlbilor I and tbe tUid inferior to the eecood, and !i polled tmai the 
lower part of the biub." 

" With legud to learfDg cotton oa Sabette, it will Bf^etr Aom a report 
fMm tbe oollectoi on that ialind, that tb^ cntertun no dpnbt of th^ bring 
moob bmd on Salntte wblch, according to the deKription contained in the 
printed direction! forwarded by your Honorable Coutt, ia well suited for the 
GoltiTation of cotton, ai all the soil in the billy diatricta aecmi to be of that 
nature; thatBourboo plants of cotton are partially flourishing in hedge- 
row* and derated spota where the earth is ftee, but notwithalandlng thii 
hvorable circumalauFe, ever; attempt that has been made to cultirate this 
production on Salaette hat failed. Dr. Scott, a proprietor of land in tbe 
iilond, had once man; acres in cotton, bat after a Ibw yean he gare up tbe 
cultlTation ; and they bare been giien to nndetiland that it bai lines been 
tried by the late Ordaaee Dady and Honna^ee Bomaiijee, alao proprietor! 
of land there, who baTO both eipended much money with no belter success." 

"Theaefailnreeaie attributed to the same canse as thojo which hsTe 
rendered many of the agricultural speculations in India abortive. The 
Hindoo laborer will nerer yield any tidtquate ruturn fur liis wagea when 
employed in agricnltnral concerns, even with the utmost vigilance of the 
fanner. The aevere labor of working the soil, and every oilitr July incMfnt 
to this Galling, require a Tery strong interest to induce tlint ntttntian to it 
which is absolutely necessary. This is entirely nanting in the day-laborer; 
nor ia there any circonutances In bJa connection with his employer which 
gives him motiTes elthei of sympathy or dependence; which might oxcitc in 
him loffloient attention to tlia woA he is Engaged in." 

"Tbere are two specleacfthesbrab-cotton,'' (writes Ur.BeniaidMetcalA, 
en agent of tbe Company, In I81S, who bad realded seTaral years in 
Georgia and New Orleans, and bad been sent ont to instmcl the Hindoos 
in cotttm-cleaning, market pnparaUon, and management, as practised in tbe 
j ^mpriiMm states) tSz. I "Tbe black and tbe green seed, in each of wbleh 
there are, protn^^t >■ many varieties as of tbe gooseberry or any other 
shrob. The black Kediaoaly cultivated in the West Indica and the Broxils, 
because tbe labor required iu ECpnrating the cotton or atnplc from the 
seed ia neither so dlfflonlt nor so icdiona as the grcea seed. The cottons 
grown In India are for tbe nuwt part a variety of the green eced, of which 
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gome are more easily cleaned than obhera. Tliose that may be regarded a 
staple commodity of tlie country-are principally found in the Compauy'fi 
poneiBiona, in the Guzerat and the Broach, in ihc niaratta dominions, and 
the Ceded Diatncu oi the Kizam : they are ukewisc cmtivaieu to a coa- 
■lurmtiie KxiKiiL in iiiiMirnvinnMii iiimiii!ii'un<i iiiiii [III! iiiiiiiim rnuinrv. as 



eastern monsoon ore BO strongly imprcgnalcd »-ith eslt, ^rould not produce 
cottons of aa equally fine texture nith those iil)Uv<;-mi;ntiuned, and whiohln 
EDgland aloayi bear so high a price. Tbc presumption ia, the attempt 
VDuld be snccessltal, provided the black seed vas procnred from Demetara 
orQeorgia. 

"Hie oottoDs grown Id tha Cedsd Districts are a veriety of the gieai 
■eed, to irhlch they adhere with great strength, and are in consequence 
difficult to clean. The capsule and seed are both small, and the fibres of the 
cotton have the appearance of having interlocked in their growth. In con- 
finnalion of this, the American san-gin scut oat by the Company to 
Madras, which was imported from Charlcstown. and no doubt constructed 
there by a regular gia-makcr, and uompelcnt to cleaning the boved 
Georgias. would not when the attempt was made to dean with it the 
district cottons, discharge the iccds, hat became immediately choked. In 
fact, it was obscrTCi!. those I had built on tlie same principle succeeded much 
belter. JJut it was not from the introduction of any new roochincry, btit 

ducing greater precautionary means in the Hr;t stages of its manipulalioo, 
the gathering in from the field (or as the Americans call it the picking), 
that I grounded my hopes of any improvement of the district cottons : for 
their principal deterioration ia less from the qnantity of seed in them, than 
their being specked and fjuled with broken leaf. Any improvement of the 
cottons at preaent cultivated, oJler the oip""™™'' that have been made, it 
is evident must ba by resortiiiB to these means ; and even then will only be 
limited, for the cottoni geneiiiUy throughout India are of so ahorl a ataple 
that iriih an the care that can be given them, they will never hare a mneh 
UgberdiaiacCer. A mm efibctnal improvement would no doubt be to 
•endtbentlie KedoTa new and dlfibrent variety of the plant." 



" Hie tpot Kleeted Ibr tba trial was dmen Ihim Iti local conreidenae for 
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saperintendeDce ; the soil > imij loam, the general charaotei' thnrngfaoot 
thxae diBtricte. It sffbrded the means of irrigtttioni bnt Iheie vere not 
availed of, as it appeared desirable to ascerttun the product of the soil 
without auoli assistance, whii;h would have added Tery materiallj to the 
expense of onllivation, independent of the difference of rent of the land, 
which, if posseaaing means of irrigation, averagea ten mpeea per begah j if 
not, fonr rupees per hcgah ia a fair estimate. The seed was sown in rowa, 
diatanl three feet from each other, preaerving the same distance of plants in 
each row. The sowing commenced at the end of July, is'l6. after the firat 
heavy rains were over, Bojarec was sown hy driil, in the usual manner, at 
tlie same time ivilli t!ic cotton. The sowing of Indian com with the cotton 
ii recommended at the lilcs of France and Bourhon, as affording protection 



" The after-rains of 1 8 L 6 were very scanty, and the ^uta remained in 
an apparently aicUy and dwindled state tintil tbe nini of 1817. when they 
put fbrth moat laxariautlj > much ao, tliat It was found necesiai? to 
TcniDTe erery alternate plant, wUch left a space of laxtett between each: 
■till they were lubeeqtieatlj loo crowded. I think dght ftat ironH be d 
good distance. The flowering commenced eiilr in September, and the 
cotton began to lipen In NoTamber. The gathering of the flnt crap was 
flidshed by the ndddleof Jannary : aMcond crop mi^be expected inlho 
month of Hay, bnt I imagine a Tery acuity one. Opinlona are divided on 
the Island of Boiuban. whether the plant should then be eat down or simply 
left to the operation of nature. Tiie pieference can only be deoideti by 
experience, and I would, of coarse, recommend that one-half of the planta- 
tion be pruned, leaving the otiier to its natural state. 

" There are two kinds of cotton culllTBted in Bourbon ; one producing a 
black seed, which ia tcij easily detached from the cotton i the other a while, 
adhering ao Srmly to the ataple, tiiat the Utter ia torn fTOm it, leaving the 
ends of its fibres in the seed, which gives It the while appearance. No 
sample of the while seed has bMO hitherto received. The culture of cotton 
has been introdnced in the Islands of Bourbi>n nnd KliiiiniiiiH wiiliin the 
last thirty years. It would be desirable to kimw from wlK'nr.c tin' scd wjii 
originaJly imported: in alt probability it raTiic Imm fomt- ii( ilic Krinch 
West India Islands. It is not unrcaannable inler, ili;it the Pcmninhuco, 
Sea Maud, and other supcriiir dencriptions of cultun. might be Buccessfully 
cnlMvated In this province." 

"The cotton at present cultivated" (writes Mr. Randall, of the Company's 
gerrtee, in a memoir npon cotton culture, in 1819), "in the territories 
nnderlfadTulinot,gaDeraIl7speiUag,of tbcbettUnd: mnehof tiudd 
native cotton Is poor In produce and bad in ataide. The moat wisable 
cotlon-*eed fbr India would be tnm New (Meana, BradI, andBoorbon, behig 
the moat profitable Undi of cotton, wUle In color, long stapled, and pro- 
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dacing the most wuol fVom the pods, also the eisieat cle&ned trom seed 
and the iemt Iroublesome in cultivation. These teeds. howerer, require 
after planting the nourlaliment ot water during the liot mDnths, and should 
be waceretl twice everj weeli. Even the Sumt and Aiiniood cntton-fieedSi 

exhausted cir worii out. lu agritulluri', it is wtll known that o change of 

wtiat m called kidney i;.ilt.iTi, ami lii.nrbon. Bu-.irlHJu seed may be plantiai 
between small ridges of boil in ci[icii field. If [lie Holds can be watered by 
wella, tanke, springs, or nuUaha Igrancjhlng frinn large streania. The Dratil 
or kldner cotton i( a tree wbidi grows frum ten to twelTs Ciet in height, and 
wlUsli prodocM tui inunense number uf pods, having ibe floMt mcA cavetoped 
about coagkimerated leeds, each pod having from six to ten Medi se con- 
{^omarsted. This kind or cotton will succeed end Chrire irell on the banki 
of tanks, nnllahs near splingii wells, aod amall itreami of water : it is a 
TCiy TaluaUe kind of rattan. When the seeds are to be planted Otsj are 
of coarse to be separated, so that each pod vitl produce six or ten-fhld only 
inpUnts.'^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the seeds ; the wool is very close enveloped round the sectia, thereby pre- 
veHihig pieces of leaf and dirt obtaining an easy entry. T)ie Braiil cotton- 
tree is hardy, and after being exbausled nmkes good flre-wood. It lasls 

injured by weeds; but it requires watering certainly twice in a week 
during lery hot weather -. in the rainy season it requires little or no attend- 
ance; it slioulil at times he pruned of dead wood. I conceive from 500 to600 
plants will rise well upon an acre, and when full grown will produce eacli 
tree not fewer than five or sii hundred good pods. I bave myself counted 
even a thousand pods upon a large tree ; but in all calcolationa it is best 
to be moderate, as least likely lo deceive ; I have.-tlierefare, calculated only 
fire handled plants apon an BOTCieaGb full grown plant to yield five hundred 
poda, Two handred and thirty pods, in genaral, will malce a pound weiglit; 
and when the wool Is iqjarated from Ibe seed, the produce of fine dean 
cotton is tiom nne-quarler to one-tbtrd of the weight of every pound sioss, 
cotton and seed. The muster now sent containing poda of Brazil cotton was 
actually planted and roared by myseit When I weighed thirty-six pods of 
the Brazil produce, the gross weight was 887 grains. After separating tlie 
wool from the seed, the wool weighed a34 grains, Ihc seed 653 grains, not a 
particle of leaf or dirt in it Tbirty-aii pods of Bourbon weighed gross 

grains, the aced 214 grains. Thus, it seems, Braii! cottou produces ahout 
twenty-five or twenty aix per cent, wool; Bourbon twenty-seven per cent. 
Mr. Metcalfe found that old native cotton produced only twenty two per 
cent, of wool : and In; declared, justly, that it cleared or aepamted most 
tediously, and was quite a vcxalious proceeding. But the most remarkaUo 

cotton an acre. So small a produce has alwaya ainpiiaed me, and canaed a 
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soB^doa tbat inflinnalion wui not correct i yet, alter every enqury, H 
I Imre not been able lo And a bellcr result. . The Braill cottan ii about, ;[ 
tubing the lowest cakiilnlioD, svf^l nnd irwl lOSA lbs. an acre, or 371^ 1 
clean cotton free from stcd -, perliaps Bourbon miy prodnce somalhiog in 
or less, depending njion iiuw ttie sliruba come np, and thrire. To suppose 
thiit the natives of Inilia, of Ibcmstlves, will underlnke anj new icheme, ii 
contrary to long and widc-sproad cxptrloiicc. Tticy aro the children of tg 

"As to reasoning ivitU tbt.u about llie btncflls of any new system or -9 



.AmoDgmemorandiiODflieoultnieuid trade In cottoD, In tbs East Indies. 
madoliilS3S,arethelbllowJng*l>ten]ents, " Tb6 cotton shmb ii IndigounK 
tbrongliout tlie pei^ainla of India, from Ceylon in the looth to the (toot ef 
the Himalaya mDonl^ns in the north, and varioni Unda hate long been 
known to the naUre cnlllratiin, Tlx. annua], htennlal, and cotton oT tereral 
years' duration. Some kinds scarcely reach the height of one fbot, others 
attain ten or twelve feet, and some a still greater heiRht The species 
mliich is most generally, indeed it m^y be Bald universally, in cultivation in 
India, is an annual shrub, a viiricly of tlio green-sctd kind, yielding a 

of whicb Ihc woci! if more easily stiBr.ited fruin tbo si-eds than ofoUiers. 

iron-Hrey imda. Some of Ibe Bpoeles liave bkn-k seeJs, fonie green leedl, 
and Ibcre ia collon fuund wilb Kd seeds. 

"Tlie iiilioilucllun into India of new and better species, and of improTed 
modes of pn'ii^irinK eolliiii for the European markets, has at vailoiu time! 
during t\m Usi thirty years eugji~e 1 Ibe attention of the Conrt of Diiecton 
and of Ibe iDdlan Governnienis. tind also of lha private reiideiltl, and the 
following kinds of fbreign cotton, and probaldy othetl, have become O^eoll 
of experimental cultivation in various parli of India, yli., Sea Island cotton, 
SariMdoei ootlon, Bratil cotton. Bourbon cotton (botli of the green-ned 
kind and the blade seed varietlei), and cotton letna Cblmt. 

"It would he matter of gratlfl cation, if it coald t« >^ that mceeis had 
attended theie endeavors, bat the native coltivatori do not appear to have 
fpven any or at moat very little attention to the subject." 

" Tbe delicate fabrics of Dacca were at all Uoics manufiiclnred eotirciy 
tram the cotton of that district, which is the finest of all the cotton pro- 
duced in India, and is probably the finest In ilie world ; but the growth of 
this particular kind of Dacca cotton Is linuted to a space of about forty 
miles in length by less than tliree in breadth, along the banks of the Megna, 
about twenty miles north of tbe sea. An attempt was made in the years 
1T90 and ITSI 10 encoanige the cultivation of this species of Dacca 
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cotton in tho other parts of Bengil, and the ooilectors of tLo revcnne, 
wilh the leiidenta at the commercial factoriea, were directed to diitribate 
the seeds BBumgtt the naUie csltWatDM ) but the endearor fhOed at 

" Beddei the general defect of alioirtiieu of staple, Ibidian cotton i* liable 
toolgellttanon accoDnt<d' Iti notbeiiigniffldendycleanna faHnthewedi, 
leavea, and other nntten. To lemedr vhich the Ctrart of IHKOtOM 
obtained from Ameiics pittenu of the moM approred machineaioiueln 
GeoT^a and Carolina, tar aeparatiag the irooL of the ootloo from Ita leedi ; 
and thej also, in the jea> 1S18, engaged the lervlces of Ur. Bmutrd Het- 
calfe, bnt this perioD, alter redding in India aome thme, fludlng that his 
eudeaTOora to indnce the nativtoe to use American miu^iinea were fmilJeM, 
gate op the emploj-ment and retired from India altogether." 

■' We nro informci!," sny the Court of Directors, in > commonicaUon to 
tlio Guvtrnor-in-Countil at Bombay, in 182'J. " that at leait tlirea-ftiOTthe 
of Iht cotton wliicli is maniifiielurtJ in Uriiain is tiio prodnce of Georgia 
and Sew Orleans, in the United Stites of Ameriea, being known in mercan- 
tile hmgnage as Georgia upLrnd cotton and OrlGans cotton, and is 
exdnsiTel}' the vool of the species of cotton which proilnccs a green iced ) 
and ve are fiirther iulbnncd, n-liich is exceedingly nialciid im the present 
coniideratiini, that the Bombay cottons, particularly those of tbc growth 
of the diitrleti n^ Snrat and Broach, arc little or nothing Inferior to the 
upland ttnortwni defcriptiona above named, the item of oleannen alone 
excepted, and that auCh Indian ootton rai^t readitj .be brought into 
compeHtton with the nphmd American. We ate awaie that It haa been 
stated in a letter in yonr commerdal department^ that the seed of the cotton 
which is cnltivatei near Snrat i» bhwik -, but as the cotton usually grown 
' throughout India is almost uniFersally of the green-seed species, and we 
Bnd that the seeds which are TEry comownly intermixed with the cotton 
imported (mo London from Bombay, are alio green, ve think it probable 
that ^'our information taay not have boen correct on tbia pdnt Bat 
whether the seed of the Surat cotton be green or blaok Is of lecondaiy 
importance, as the produce which it yields, when careftllly pispared, Is 
much esteemed in the IJriti.ii miirliet." 

'■ P.-ilH-ricn™ lirii crainm-cd uh, tlini ilic improved cnlHTalloa of Indian 
cotton, so !is n> riTidcr it ill for tlii: liriti^li iiiMkel, will not be efiteted 
merely liy tlic ui>uiitc]i:iiic[f and oi'Liibiuiml tiiciiuragementof Qorenment; 
■u-s have lliercrurEi resolved, that an experimental plantation for cotton shall 
be established, at (lie expense of the Stale, withla the territories under yoor 
authority. Ihe manner of carrying this into operation "e are disposed to 
commit entirely to your judgment and local knoivlcdge. It appears, 
howerer, that it will be adTiisble, in the first instance, that a piece of 
ground, diba ia the potseaaion of Ooremment or to be hired ibr the 
pnrpoie, ahonld be leledcd in the most goltable pUce that cut be fOnnd, 
(eay to the extent of perhaps Wo hundred Sogliih Mcea^) and that a 
person, either native or. EnroDcan, of competent akin in this branch of 
agricnltme, tho old be entrusted with It$ management at a moderate salary. 
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nndei (lie geaenil Buperinlendence of llie collector oT the diitrict, or tbe 
mBgiatratB, or tba comnieroial resident, as you maj appoint. 

"The flrat object to be ailenipted should be enreful culliyation 
of cotton raised from set'd of the best of Ilie iiidigeiioiia pUnla of India, 
fiuch flB the BbyraEla kupiis i>f Bcitgiil, or tlio best kinds at preaeDt grown 
about Surnt ur lIro;ii;li, wliitii »'ill h'i^e suflldent employ men t fbr the Qrst 
Kcasun ; and bufm-i: a seeund se.iuiu shall arrlre we will endeavor to furniih 
jou witli u supply of green seed from Geor^aand New Orleraia, which you 
will afterwards euhivale exclusively, or in addition la tlie natiTS kinck, w 
experience shall render advisable." 

" We liave before shaiicn,that tbe cleaning of Ibe eottoa team iU seeds and 
impurities Is a pidnt of nearly equal linportiuice with that of improTing Its 
staple. Upon a former oc(«iaa we tniDimttled to lodift maebinei tor 
cleaning cotton, of the belt cooitm&ilDn at that time In use in the United 
Slates of Ameiica, and wa alio engaged the scrrlcca of a penon who had 
kag reiided in Georgia and wu aklUed in the n*e of them, but the ohfect 
fhiied of aacceia. We understand that the e«ellent eondiUon* In which 
American cotton is now brought to markel, is owing to the almost exclnslre 
use of a machine of more modern invention, vaDed Witney's saw-gin, 
which is represented to be Br> sii.iplc in its i;u.js(ruijtiQ.i and so cuallj- 
worked. thiU the ckiuiiig "f the cutloii, which was funncrly performed by 
separat,: truileaii.^u, ia cuiinded lo the maniigcmenl of slaves. 

and tu^he ii.troilur;l!on of the upland American cotton, we see it right to 
suKgcsl to you the eji>edicuey of further atlcmpting, en a small scale, in 
different parts of the territories under your government, the cultixation 
of all the tinyr wHs of foreign cottons in difibrent situations as to soil, and 
particularly in ilistriciB bordering on the aea-coast. 

'■ We shall endeavor lo procure Tarioni kinds of cotton-seed and transmit 
tliem to you for this purpose." 

" ISj attention," writes Mr. Eenry St. John Tucker, a member of the 
Court of Directors, in a Talnable ptper rm the snpply of cotton from Bri^sh 
India, communiosted to a committee in lBiI9, " has lutelj been called to the 
Important question of extending the importatioD of cotton-woid Irom Bi^UsIi 
Bidia, both witii a view to tbe great national object of raidBring Great 
BiitsJfl, as ihr as posnbtc^ indepatdent of fiaeign supply, in the first 
instance, ot a raw mateiiid, upon which her most Talnidils mannfoctnre 
dependA and also with a Tiew to add to the agricultural resonrcea of India, 
and fa] ao doing, to fadlitale the means of remittance from oar extensire 
poaaessions in the East, which incnr annnslly a politieal atd commercial 



* " The American cotton is not only free from any admixtnre of seeds, 
but is also iJivested, in the most complete manner, of broken fragments of 
the pods and other citraneoua matters, aa well as of discolored and damaged 
heads, Indian cotton, on the contrary, ia greatly mixed with both." 
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debt to tbe mother cooDtiy. I etaall therefbre rabmlt, fa a mmxa«ey way, 
the remits which I have heen enahled to obtain bj con>iiltIng the public 
records, aud by personal com municat ions and correapoDdeoce with those 
ipdiTidualB (Dr. Wnllich, of the Botauic GaidcD, and olhers,) who ap[:eaTed 
to me liliely lo posauss the best iaformatioa on the-eubject. 

" I. Tticro ate two species of the cotton-plant producing tlie wool which 
is used in onr manufactnroBj the goaypimt Sarbadeiae and the goi^gpitan 

exists, not merely in the botanical duiactor of the two ipedes, but In the 
■irenglh and durability of tbe fllameDt which these jdants prodnce. It it 
wall known that tbe goi^hm Bariadaui 1b grown generally In aim-r*™ 
and the Weit Indiei, and may be de^nated the cotton of tbe Vfett, while 
tha speeiea AcrioeinB la a natlTe of Aria, and may be distingiddied m the 
cotton of the £asl. 

"2. There are several varieties of each species, produced probably bj ■ 
difference iu silualion, soil, climala and culture ; and although «ie two 
species, tliclr several varieties, have an original itnd natural die, there 
is reasi.n tii iH-licvc lliiil llicv can )>c culiivattd iniiiircrtntlv. In any tropical 
situillid.i fivoriible m the |ir,iducIion of tlif jilaril {.■"itrallv. 



quent depression in price, may bo at 
Blaneei, which operate in a greater oi 



nnt The best Tariety is not generally enltlTited (tor exportation. 

" Second. The best rituailons are not always chosen fbr its cultivaUon. 

"Third. The mode of culture la essentially delbcdve, the natives of India 
bdng in the habit of growing dllTercnt articles uf produce upon the same 
land at tlic same lime, with little regard Co a rotation of crops; and owing 
lo this injudicious husbandry, and to carelessness and mismanagement in 
other respects, the shrub, which under proper care is elsewhere rendered 
biennial, triennial, and even perennial, la in India found to be an annual 

the plants every second or third ycnr. jinil tn i Ikuil'i' tlu teed periodically. 
The natives of India, where Iho plant -.m aiuiaal, rartly, I believe, take 

to bo bcneflclol, toth io rural economy and in horticoliure. Where the 
cotton plaot is biennial or triennial, it is said to yield the best prodnce In 
the first year, and so far the Indian cultivation may be right In allowing 
the shrub to die off auntuUy ; but it still may be highly uieM to duuge 
tbe seed and to practice a more useful husbandry. 



"IWtli. The cotton is not proped; deancil and aciiaratcd from llie <ccii ; 
the nUcbilieiT' emplojed for thii pnrpow being rery inaufflcient, and greatlj 
inferior to tliat now in me in America.* 

" Fifth. la ewuequence oC the ietetU in the 1011011111617, the esaentiil oil 
of the seed ii liiltle to l« exprewed ud iniffbKd over tlie cotioD, to the 
injniy of Iti color and qnalitf. 

" S ix th . The cotlrai being prodnced genenUj' «t « gteat ditianee (la 
■ome inBluicei not leu than b Ihoniuid miki) Qwm the place Of esport, and 
the itftte of the rim* at the •eaton tf guthering the crop not admltUng of 
iti bdat convejed the vhOle distance by water, it li ftaquently varehonied 
for nwntbi at interme^te Metions. and a whole eeama t> oTWn lust befbre 
it on lie packed and screwed for exportation. 

"Seventh. During ite progress to ilit pliice or eiport in loose bags or 
bales, pertly by land and portly by water, it is much exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather ; the bales are often rendered wet or damp f by the 
heavy rnini which preTsil in tropical climate), and the cotton iddom 
arrives at its place of destination withont some discoloration and partial 
damage, incidental to its conteyencc in open carts and ill-secured boats, 
during 0 long land journey and tedious liver navigalinn. 

" Eighth. Although attempts are made to clean the cntti>n, anil remove 
the seed and particles of the pod and leaf, before il is submiLteil to the screw, 
this is never done efibcLually. and the extreme compressure lo which the 
cotton is then anbjected by this powerful machine, with a part of its seed 
and impurities tUIl adhering, must lend to injure (he fibre. 

" mnth. The heat and moisture of the hold of a ship dnring a long 
voyage. In which great alternatioos of temperature are uinally experienced, 
may also tend to injure the quality <^ the article. 

"Laitly. It naf he ofaterrad, that the practice heretofiira common In 
lome of o«r prorlncea, of lecdring the cotton in p^ment of rent and 
nrenoe, mu calculated lo make the eolHTalort moKtoUeitou toineieaw 
the qmtii^ than to improTs the fvaliQrof the artide, Ibeir neceHltie), 
moreover, may be anpposcd to haTe compdled them often to gather tbeir 
crop unKa»iiB%, for the pnrpoie of making theee paymenta In kind i and 
It Is well known that cotton gathered In wet weather le liable to be 
materially delerlorated in quality and value. The practice of receiving 
payments in kind has been discontinued at Bombay ; but eClbcts are often 
lilt long after the original cause has been removed. 



India, whcr! labor is wi eliCiip, the process of de;min|j tlic » "uglit to be 
well executed ; but tlie chnrker (or cylinders) usE^d fur sepM.iting the wool 
from the seed is a very rude machine, and leaves much to be done by the 

"t It bai been alleged, that the naUves lometiinea 'damp* the cotton in 
order to increase Ita veighlt but the deffect may be referred, witb greater 
pnibaUlIV. to other canaes." 
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"a, Withmil asiuming llie siii>etic>rity oi' M.c Kn-lf jn l-oiUjii us n natnml 
productioD, the grealer degree of Htnjit'ili :Liiii iliir;iliililj uf llio fsbrlcs 

" First. The thread Bpiiii « ilh cure by (lie iiiind is jirobabij- more perfect. 

"Second. Tlit opcrationa of the lount, when conducted earefidly by the 
hand, are not so liable to injure tlie fibre at tlio process carried on by 
DucUoer^. 

"TSbi. The proem of Uuiching the brown veb is eflbcted In India 
b; iteuatoul tbe lolar 1*7, and tbe teilUK of tbelkbileii not liable to be 
l^nred by tbe uia of mntiattc ae\i or other ebemical WlTeDi*. 

"Ebnrlh. The ftbiic, for the purpoiB of being rendered more even and 
be&atifnl, la not exposed to the yeij ddicate opentlon uf ■ingtii^t off the 
ends of the thieMl and other exoeseencee. 

"Elfth. The nir miieiiid li noteconomizcj in our Eastern manu^tnre* 
In aoT way to diminish the flrmness and sirengin ot me texture. 

"e. The Bairali JliiptKlbefllieil yaneiv. mTiiiii's, i>i iiie I'iisitni i [>t[i>n. ts 
ptodnced only 10 imoll qautitv in me iiuinciB iiori(i-we-;i .11 naw;a, -.laii is 
nerer exported. I beiiere. as an articie ni minm^'ri e. 1;^ i.ivuiiti' siiu Eocnis 
to be the high ba g 
the Pudnaii), a 
to annual iniin 
exlcDsivc* T 

Bengal, producing moae unrirajieu launca, wiucii nave been kodwh ana 
highly valued in Euro[>enMm tiic earliest ]ierlud of authentic histoid. 

" T. Other varieties (tlie Baghu hipii, &c.,) are fitunti in Bengal Froper, 
and are used in its domestic manu&clnres ; bnt the cotton wUeh Is 
expwted to Europe and Cliina dam Bombay and Calontta, nnder the 
denomination of Ssrat and Btiigal,i Is ptodnced cbieB; in the tract 
coimtry lying Istwven tbe riren Jnmna and Heiboddo, and extending 
westward to the Qulf of Cambay. Cotton is also grown in Ihe aoulhem 



"* Many years ago I resided in this part of llie country, and was induced, 
from tlio great supcrioriiy of the Jlaimti kupai, to send ibc seed, with a 
model of the c/.tirlicr. 10 my nalitc ibland (BcrmiiJn), but liic cnLtivation 
of cotton vas r.at proEccut-nl in that islanJ. Tlic fibre- of the Ihmnt, is 

adheres most tcn3cio»5ly li> the 5ec(i.^ I li^vc in my |.u.^^ossitin 1 epccimcn 

apparently still perfect. 

'■ t Tlie cotton ciportcd from Calcutta as Ungal. bears a great TJriety of 
names on the spot (Jalson, Kmcb. Jlanda, Cuchaara, Sic.) derived from the 
place of growth or the principal marts to which it is brought for sate ; bat 
although the qnallty Is very dlfibront, owing to a difference in soil, eulturo, 
and managenwnt, the cotton is all, I believe, of that description which 
Dr. Bamiltai Bnchanao designatef hSl nAlam. The cotton of gorat dlObrs 
bomltonly Ineonteqnenceof the diSbrence in local eircumstonceb 
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parts of the PeninaulK, and is eiported from Madras under tlie denomination 
of TiHMtatliti but the qumitilj produced ia Dot vcrj conaiderHble, and the 
■tTonK durable fabtici maiinfaclured in the Nortliem Circari ate made ftmn 
cotton obtained from the territory of Berar and the n^hboliiig districts. 
I nuiy add, that attempts have been made to cultivate cotton On tiie 
Malabar cout, although It ii nndecstood Uiat the; were not attended irith 
•nch iDoeesa ao to lead to a belief that the ■Itualiou ia brorabla far the 
growtli of the arttd&* 

"B. An ei^imeatwaa made a fer Tears ago, under the ana^cea of lAdr 
Hag tin ga, to introduce the cnltiration of two varieUea of tbe Weit«m 
cotton (the Barbadoes and Braul), at a place called Fntleghur, in the 
Tieinlty of Calootia j but although the ectton produced was reported to bo 
of good quality, the psperimcnt was upon too Bmall a scale, and bore too 
much the character of mere .garden cultivation to furnish any dccisiia . 
rceult. It may be observed at the same time, that the thread spun from 
tills cotton was not coniidcrcd bj the Indian manufacturers to be by any 
mt-ans equal in quality to that obtained bom their own native cotton, it 
lieini; estimated by them at cightf and ten per cenl^ below the value of the 
latter. Tliix would seem to lavor the notion that there ia an eatalial 
■IfffmnQc m ihi: fibre of the Eatiern coHmt dot can it be diapnted tbat the 
Afiiitii- fabrics.t from whatever canie, are snperior in strength and 
durability id the mannflutnna which are ptodoced from the Cotton of 
America. 

"9. The Auroli ite^NH, althongli ita flbra be fine and aiiky, and admirably 
CBloOlated fi>r the mannibMure of the miulin or thinner fabrics, has the 
disadranlsge of > alSirt staple, while the wool adheres ed closely to the seed 
that it ia with diffinolty aepBrated i and Ihia variety is otherwise, perhaps, 
too coati/ a prodooliou to enter largdjr into our manufacturei. 

" 10. Athonsh Bome of the floeat cotton la prodnced in Islaada tnd ^tiut- 
tions within the Inflnence of the sea, this dnninutaiAe does not sppeu to 
be wentifll to the perf^tion of the plant, since a large portion of the 



Attempts have aNn lnvii liti-ly 111 i'lMtiviitf cDlloii in liie pro- 

YincB of Cntladc, but 1 iimli^rni.Lnl [liiu (in-y have ndt suctcciiuii. More 
recently the cultivation of the pLint liis been undertaken in the Island of 
S.iugor. but sufficient time hai not elapsed to enable me to ascertain the 
result. Dr. Waliich is aangolne in his anticipations of sncoua) and, in 
fact, it U well known that the plant Ukea an alluvial aoil and the ikdghbor- 
hood of tiie sea." • 

" f Brazil eight per cent, worae, Baitadost ten per sent. Both planta 
haTC^ luidar cnltnre, been Ibimd to be triennial (father prodncefbr three 
years). The ahmhwlUla*tlongOT,bntisnocprodaet!Tcaitertiie^trd7ear." 

"X The nankeens of China ai« perltapi, the. stonlsstdoUia manuActnred 
from cotton ; And yet ve do not know the plant which produces the wool, 
nor are we agreed whether the color be natural or arUBciid. The wool of 
the fMiypuB nlyianrii has mnch the Mine oolw, hnt It la not supposed 
that tbe nankeens are made fhnn tids cotton. 
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irtioleuoed in our mauftctuceBli grown in Jiitrl^is vcrj- ri iii:iri> from the 
sea. Still it ii of imporlanoe, (hat tlie cuklvfiiiou of ihc article should be 
promoted a> ninoh na poaalble in iiluations which are near the coast, or 
whicti hareaa easj'camniniiicatlcHi with oar nea-porls, because any difflculCy 
or delay attending its exporlatlon not onlj occsjiuns cipciue, but In manj 
ctMt renden the cotton liable to deterioration in qnalitj and Tatue." 

"The color of the seed 1> a diitinEuiBhing character in cotton ; but 
nature ii axUtmry, If nob (oawtliaei capiicloiu, in her amogementa, and 
the black and the green ued an eonTerted into each other b7 a cbinge 
of place and dreomitancea- Ibe Sea Iilaod cotton, which bean ao high a 
piles in ma maiteli, !• ftom the UaiA wed, but I am tdd that, if It be 
traniplaoCed to the upland or back coontry, the black Ked in the lecand 
jeix beeomei gieen, and the teagtb and qualitr of the «ti^ undergo a 
great change. Upon the whole, however, the green-ieed cottfm appean to 
be that which enters largely into the great balk of our manufacture!, and 
ic which onr atttntion shoutd be chiefly directed," 

It is remarked, iu a communication trnm Bomliay, in 1834, that, "the 
white-seeded peremiial cotton, the New Orleans, and the Bgyptlan, appear 
to be deserving of particular attentioQ in ftature expeHmeulal cultiration. 

"The American kinil; which hate been grown in India have the creamj 
color common to ludlnn cotton, but that li no disadrsntage. The growth 
In the United Sta.tea is white. 

"Tlie Egyptian specimens are l\ill as brown aa the merchantable cotton 
imported from Egypt; bat that color is not a disadvantage, aa (be cotton 
bleaches well. The seed cultivated in Egypt with so much success of lata 
yeius, is understood to haTe been from Fernambnco, in which country the 
produce is remarkably white." 

I ahall now illustrate the growth of that great American plant dT the 
Southern States, which has so completely outgrown and Dvershadowed its 
Oriental rival as lo have made it. by eontraal, a comparatively insignificant 
affair. Little did the loyal fugitives of the Bahamas think, when in 1 796 
they sent a few friendly pnckoges of their cotton seed, in tiie way of rerocin- 
brance, to the Sea Islarfd friends which they had left beliind them, of the 
immeniie commertdal crop which that seed was predestined to produce ; and 
as I lihe much to connect effects with their causes, whenever I bnvc data 
for so doing, I have great pleasure in iutrodudug a short series of American 
authorities, which appear to me to have that purport, to Austmlian notice, 
preminng that I tliink it singular, that though America hud Bovoral iudi- 
genona spedes of the gosaypinm family of its own. mid one uf tlicn^, the 
goBsypium acimiinalnai, which had yielded th:^ kidney cotton vnncty of 
Sradl, which was, from its first being known in coiioii cnUurt, iltemed 
Jre-eminent in value, the States should have nuraingly trained the three 
immigrant varietiefl, of the Sea Island, thenplat^ Qeor^n, and the Kankin, 
into the pride-slem of cottonian gieatneia, to the utter diiparagement of 
their own invaluable species, which i^pear to me to have well deserved 
greater ciperimental attention than was bestowed.. 
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Tlie fo]]i>»iiij,- kltcr 1iy TIididbs Sptlding, taenfy Qeorgiim coltoa cul- 
tiralor, is iatcrcstiDg from the light wMcli it thnnra npan the earl; daja of 
cation culture in America : — 

" It is known to mmj thftt cotton viu cultiTated ta dome*lio pntposes, 
ftom VirgiiuB to Qeorgifl, long 'uiteiior to the tenilDtianuT w. Ui. 
JefibsoB spekb t€ it lu hii ITotea on Virg^nii. Barttsm flpeaka of it In 
Ida Trarela aa growing in Georgia, and I IiaTO tmdentood ttiat sa acrca 
irere cultlrated liy a Colonel Ddlegal, npon a ■mall iiland ne« Sarannah, 
befine the leTolntion ; bnt tliii mu tlie itnan lesd, or almrt^taple cotton. 
Tito Ipaciea of tin some ikniily tlien eiiited in this countrj', the real green 
■eed, and alow cotton rciembliog it in bioitom, both beiog of a pale jeUow, 
apfooaching to vhile ono nilb eced u^veted with fuzz, tbe other «ithfuzz 
onlj on the end of the eeei To explore the flrat Infroduction of tbo ahort- 
sltqile cotton into this coimtry would dow, in all probability, be impoisibLe ; 
bnt ire may nrj well suppose it was by ono of the BOuthern proprietary 
gOTBrnmenta, and possibly from Turkey, the Irode of nhith country trilh 
England was Uien of much higher coae iteration than it iiaa subsequently 
become ; nor wonld it have escaped those proprietors, mauy of whom were 
enUghtened men, that the climate of Asia Minor, where eollon grew abun- 
dantly, was analogcus to the climates of the proiinces south of Virgmia. 

" Jnst abont the commencement of (he leTolatioaaiy war, Sir Bichard 
Arkvright had invcDled the spinniag-jenny, and cotton apintting became Oi 
matter of deep interest. In England, eotlou rose mnoh in price; its varioas 
qoalities attracted notice, and the world was searched fbr flner kinds. The 
island of Bourbon was aJone found to produce tbeni, and yet tlw Bonrbon 
cotton greatly resembled in its growth our gT»en«eed coU(ra,'tdtliang1i it 
cannot be its parent plant, fbr all attempla at its natnraliaatimi in Qeoreia. 
(which were many and repeated) haTS foiled. Jt gaTe Uoasoms, bat was 
cnt off by the froal in the &Hil, nor wonl^ It rattoon or grow &om flip nrat 
the next year, in which too it resamUes the gieen.seed cottim it out 
country. This is all I am able to say, and perhaps all that is necessary to 
be said of the short-staple cotton. 

Tlie Sea Island cotton was introduced directly from the Bahama Islands 
into Georgia. The revolutionary war that closed in 1783, had been a war, 
not less of opinion aud of feeling, than of interestr and had torn asunder 
many of the relations of life, whcllicr of blood or of frltodship. England 
offered lo the unhnppy "i tili^r? of tliis cniir.tri- wlio liad followed her for- 
tunes, home but in tm> .>■ hit !i: 3vir.ivi , IV; liiL' i.rovincUls of the north 
she otlfered Nora Hmti:, ; to Hit- proviiici^ils of the soulb, tha Bahama 
Islands. Many of the former iHlmliitanta of the Carollnas and Georgia, 
passed orer Sxim f lorida to the Bahninas, with their Blares. Bat what 
could the/CuMTatef The rocky and nrid soil of those islands eonld not 
giw togar cane I cofifee would grow, but produced no fruit. There was 
one plant that wonld grow, and produced abundantly ; it waa eotlfflL The 
teed, as I bare been oUea iofiomed by lespectaUe gentlemen Urom the 
Bahamas, WH hi the flnl instance proonied ftom a imall Island in the West' 
ludieg, oddnated Cir its cotton, called Angi^ll*. It was, thtnlbr^ long 
after its introdncQon into this country, called AngnlBa seed. 
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"Colton, afllhaw already slated, liad taken a iKw value itj the intro- 
'ducUim .of the qibmlng machines into England. The quality of the 
Bahsma collon vas then coniideted among the beat gronn ; new life and 
hope were imported to a colony and a itcojik with wliom even Impe itseif 
had been almost extinct Thia first sucec.iH. ,is is nulural to Ihe liiimnii 
mind, under -whaterer influence jt ma.y a.ci, rci alleil Ihc memory of the 
IMends tliey had left behind them. 

"The winter of I78B liroaght BcvcrM i>'J r iL'.on m' .I IV. m ihe 

Babamaa toQeorgia; amoag them, in [listini;! it-inLmbr.iii!!; ij[ioii my mind, 
KM a parcel to Qovemor Jatuall, in Gcori^la, from a ueiir relation of his, 
then snrrej'OT general of the Bahama) i and another parcel at this lame 
time vBi transmitted by Colonel Boger Kelmll (vbo vu taoag the flnt, if 
not the very flifti niecMafOl ptiwer of cottoa) to my father Jamea Spalding, 
then letident on St. Slmon'i Island, Qeorgja, -vbo bad been eoQueeted In 
budneaa 'with Colonel Eelnll bsTora the reTolation. I hare heud that 
Otremor Jatnall, tben a Tonng man, gare bia Med (o Nlcholaa Tntnball, 
lalslj deceased, irho cnlUratcd It ihim that period mccHlMl?. I know 
my father planted his cotton seed in the spring of 1767. upon the hatika of 
■ imall rice fleld on St. Simon't Island. The land was rich and -warm, tlia 
cotton grow iargo and blossomed, but did not ripen to fruit; it howerer 
rattooned. or grew iVom the roots the following year. The difficiilty was 
now over i the cotton adapted itself to the climate, and every Bucceaslve 
year fhnn 1 787 law the long-staple cotton citending itself along (he shores 
of Georgia, and Into South Carolina, where an flolightcncd population, then 
engaged in the caltlTation of indigo, readily adopted it. All tiie varieties 
of the Iflng-staple, or at least the germ of those varieties, came from thut 
seed i diBferenoes in atnl developed them, aud difference! in local situation 
arc developing them every day. The same cotton seed planteil in one field 
will give quite a hlack and naked seed while the same eced,- planted in 
another field. diCTerent in soil and lituaCion, will be prone to run into large 
cotton with long boles or pods, and with seeds tailed at the ends with fuzz. 
I should hare great doubts it there is any real diflbrence in these apparent 
Tariettei of the long'Staple cottmi i but if there is, aD who otnerre mnst 
Icnoir, that plants, where Utey have once intarmingled thaii Torieties, will 
require attention fin a long smiea of years to disentangle them. 

" SnbscgaenUr to 1787, as the cnlllTa^on of cotton extended and became 
profitable, ermj lariety of cotton that could be gteaned from the fuor 
qnaxter) of the globe has been tried, bat none irfthem save one has resulted 
Id anything nsi^tal. Jbdks Hamilton, who formerly resided in Charleston, 
and who now leiidea in Philadelphia, was indefatigable In procuring seed, 
which he transmitted to his friend Mr. Cowpor. of St. Simon's Islind. Mr. 
Cowper planted some acres of Bourbon cotton ; it grew and blossomed, but 
did not ripen its fruit, and perished in the winter. Mr, Hamilton fcnt a 
cotton from Slam ; it grew large, was of a rich 5iurple color both in foliage 
and hlossom, but perished also without ripGiiing its fruit. 

•■ Kankin cotton wii^ prudiiccd iit iin early period, by Secretary Crawfutd. 
It was abundant in produce, llic seed fuz?y, and the wool of a dirty yellow 
color, which wotUd not bring even the price of the other sliort-staple 
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cottons, hut I knew it tn proaiice lliree cwt. to the acre on Jekyl Island, In 
Qeorgla, The kldiie>' seed cntlon. which produces its seed clustered 
together like a kiflney, with a 1»ng strong staple extending ftnni one side of 
the aeeds, and which I believe to he the Brazilian, gr Pemamtuco cotton, 
WM tried, and was the only new species upon wliich there could have been 
taj hesitancy ; but this too was girea ug, because not as ruluable, and not 
H producliTe. I hare elteu tbe names of gmttemen, beeanae I had no 
olber meani of otaUiihiDg ftcts. 

" Your Tei7 obedient Serrant. 

"TaoKU Sfaldimo, 

" Darieii, Geogla." 

The Hon. W. B. Seabrook, the correspoifding MCretaiJ of the Agri- 
cultural Society of South Carolina, in a valuable report on tlie cansea which 
contributed to the production oT fine Sea Island cotton, published in 1827, 
says ! — " The plantations of the gentlemen whose letters are under review 
are jimilarly situaleii, ftur of them being indented with creeks, and located 
on larpe rivers ; and all of them, in point of eflbct, exposed to tlie salutary 
Hction of the ocenn'e spniy. In proportion to the distance from the seaboard 
ami til tlH' wnnt "f il Tree circulation of air from the south, is in general the 
liiiKTiKiirii grill! 11 lit eil scale of coarseness in the cotton produced. These 
causes oi«'i:ite iniireiiainely aa you recede from (he ocean, until a p(dDt 
is reachi'd at which long cotton cannot be profitably cultivated." 

" Salt appears to be one «C the prindpal cwues of making the cotton One 
Id quality and long in the staple; Hence, and firam the laody nature ^ the 
son, the sea matt is so ibTonble to the growth of cotton ; and hence it 
Is eatabliahed, that salt and la the best mannre fbr n cotton plantatlDn. 
The cotton ot Hr. Border and hi* Attored aiMxdatea, la indebted fbr its 
cetebritr to the combined reqidaitei of fineoeaa, airencth, ind evenncn 
affihi«. UponirhBtprindpleaaiethesediitlngniahedpwpertlesdependent?. 
Theie planters use, not only extensively, bat Blmost exclusively, salt mud. 
This manure is known to Impart a healthful action to the i^otton plant; 
to maturate rapidly its ftuit, audio produce staple, at onceslrong and silky. 
Mr. William Seahrook, from a steadfast adherence to the ai>pl!cation of aalt 
mud, has literally conTcrlcd a pins barren to as fruitful a soil as Bldiato 
Island can boast. That slllclous and argillaceous soils, in the order nar- 
rated, are the best adapted for cotton, every cultivator uf this article is 
well awi^ from experiments by Caplun Bailey, a member of this society, 
it has been clearly demonstrated that aalC added to a compost, in the ratio 
of one bushel of salt to every silly busliela of compost, lias been attended 

effect the double purpose of a profitable harvest, with its desirable 
correlative— a fine qnality. Salt clay mud atis rather negatively than 
poriHvdy. It does not add very materially 1o the product of cotton ; but 
fh>m its conseiTatlre. and nutnrative power the fruit, which the combined 
operation of aoU and aeason may have diacloied, it ia nearly certain of 
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And " Amencan cotton ib noi only treed from bhv admixture 
ofieedi, botUiolndiTesledin the moM complete maoiKT of tbepoda and 
other Gitraneou* maUen, as well ai of dlacolored and damaged heada. 
Indian cotton, on the contrarx, is generallf mixed vlth both." 



1 the Sea Islands of Qb 

3 marc prolific, is not so liable 
etisoii. and is better adapted to inferior or exhausttd Innd. Cotton is 
^ultivultu as an annual plant, growing sometimes as high as six feet, and 
browing out a number of brsocbca, on which form large and beautiful 
ihitithHyelLon blossoms. It is kept perfect); free of weeda, and la thinned 
arefuUy with ploughs in the form of BOrapets. The procew of pickiog 
nmmencea in September, and is leneved again and agida as it ripeni, at 
uccenire periods. A laborer ulU cnlliiate, vith ease, more tbau twice 
la mnoh cnttoa as be can coDeob The ordinal; qamtit; picked In a day 
B between 50 and GO Iba. Children from ^ght jeara old can be employed to 
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ia Che down with nhich these oUj seeds are generally enveloped The 
gathering season often continues for three moTithe. or more, until it is 
neecssar; tu burn the old atalki, in order to commenee |>l<iui;1iiiig for a new 
crop. The quantity of oil that cotton seed yields has been cstimnied at 
about one gallon to one hundred ponnds of seed. The cotton in the seed 
undergoes an operation called ginning, performed b; a machine discorered 
by an American, which deladiea the down from the seeds aad blowa it 
away, while the leedi fall down b; their own v^hl. It ia then packed In 
hales, whiclk being pressed are rea^ for exportation. The gnantit; of cotton 
produced an an aore Tariee from 1400ta8qO,orG30poimdB,700pODUdili^ng 
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a fair ATcnige crop. Tbe price oC cotton is extremely Tariable, the green 
seed fliictnatiDg from sixteen peoce Bteriing to five pence, uid tlie lilsck seed 
Ihim one shiUing to one dolUr per pound. Hncb of the soil oTSoath CirOliiu 
ooneistA of swampy land, which is deioted to cotton sod rlce^" 

The following remarks on Die cnltnie of cotton In the TToited SUtes 
of America mrc puhliiihed ia 1S29 : "The preparation of cotton-land 
reiiiirfs must particular atlcolioD. It must be lepeatedly plonghed and 
frequently liiirrowcd, say ticice or thiife. until It is thoroughl; pnlTerized : 
drills four fci:t apart, in aomc inatancei lliree, are then made nith a ploncb, 
" into which, if the soil lie poor, old well-rotted stable maiinie is placed, and 
» the distance of one and a half to two feet, a hole, not exceeding one 
Inch to one and a-balf inch in dcptli. is made with s hoe, and a faudful 
of seed dropped therein, which must be imraediatelj cotered wilh the •dt. 
The planting generally takes place between the SOIh April and lOlh Hay ) 
the eailier the better. In order that the cottm may he matnied 1)eR>ie the 
appeaiance of the MI-froBts. Tbe richer the tiM, the larger and better 
the crop, as wi(li every »egetable. 'When the plants are about one inch 
aboTe ground, Ihey are thinned with the hand, leaving four only. At a 
later period, and when all danger from worms. Sc.. is well oicr, they are 
Hg^n thinned, nnd two only ore left to bear ; from these, by hoeing or 
ploughinj!, tlie "'eeds must be kept clear, until the holla arc perfectly ripe 

expand freely, the mllon must liy hand l.<: picked clean from the boll, and 
bcms a Utile damp. Mjioscd for ,1 d;ij or two, in a dry silii;.tion, to the rays 
of llie sun. 

" The qnaiity of cotton first picked is nlwaya the cleancat and best. To 
■aTe trouble, it is customary with some planters to defer picking out any of 
the crop till the whole of the bolls be ripe, and have expanded and become 
dry by the Influence of frost or cold weather. This plan is to bo deprecated, 
fi>r the boUs open most irregnlarly : those first expanded are leCt to be 
injnred by rains, dews, and decayed LsaTes, &c. When the crop Is picked 
from theboU, it is spread ever the floor of a room {sfaonld the cotton be 
damp) till It is dry, and is then sent to the gin, when the seed i> exEtocled 
from tbe fibres During the first week In August smna planters, when the 
<xop ia not too ertenaiTe, top each plant to the flrst eye, learing six braochu 
only to bear. 1^ increases the quantity and qnaBty, hut forces Uie plant 
to throw out inokers, which are most difficult to keep onder. 

" Stiff clayey soils req.i^ more seed then ligiit sandy once. Tbe plant 
bdug very delicate, requires the united efforts of several shoota to force its 
way through the surface, which otten becomes packed and hard. Where 
seed ia abundant^ a large hand^ should always be sown in each hole ; 
where it is searco and the land light, a small quantity may suffice. Two 
hundred EngUah acres would require from eight hundred to one thousand 
bushels of sccd-cotton. 

"An acre will produce from one thousand six hundred to two thousand 
pounds of seed-cotton, or four hundred to five hundred pounds of clean or 
ginned cotton ; but thb is a large yield. Generally, on aTcrage soils, from 
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oiu tluniBuid twohniidiecl lo one thouHiid Ox Jmndred poondi (tf Ned- 
cotlon, or caUan In flie seed, are produced to the acie. Our lulei wd^ 
from flnee htuidred and BAj to four hnndred pounds." 

The rallowing stBtement, an the beit method of cnltiTBting New Orleam 
cotton, was published in 1836 : "The cultiratiou of cotton ii ilmple sad 
easily uudcrstood, la [hat n fuw general liirectioiiB will sufflee to describe 
our manner of propatiiig a cotton -field, and tlie care and ultenlion requisite 
to keep it free Irom ivccds and grads. 

"As to the most Buiublo soil for growing Sno cotton, I would prcfiir that 
ubieh U rich, tiehC, and dij' j but it is gcncrsllj Ihoii^lil. tlmt nm' kml dots 
not produce as fine a quality of cotton, as that whicli has Immi^ i>m or 
cropH of grun prcTiooBly- The sitnation ahould ^ui-h that tboEc no 
danger of an overflow of water, which would seriously injure tlic plant. 
In preparing the ground wc use the plough entirely, and lay off llic rows 
from four to six feet i and whore the soil is as rich as the alluvium of the 
low grounds on the Mississippi, even eight feet ii not too much. We open 
tbe ridges by runoing a uacioff drill, by plough or oCheririse, and sow the 
Bced in it aa we would grun, corotiuK it %hlly with a harrow, 

" Tbe ptant on ila fint appeuinoe, and tar ioom weaki, ii actcetuely 
ddieatfl and cadly li|}ttind by cardeH working. The rowi, stflrat thickly 
covered with plants, must in about ten days be thinned out, so as to leave 
the stalks angle, at the distance of eleven inches or a foot from each other i 
or aa some of the plants may bo lost or destroyed, we gencrallj leave two 
or tbice together ; but in about two weeks more, at furthest, they muM be 
reduced to one, as experience has proved that the phinta will not flourish 
if at all crowded. While tliinoing the rone, great care must he taken to 
dear them of all grass and weeds : in the early age of the cotton this 
is done with the hoe. In a short time after, to facilitate the work, we use 
ploughs between the rows, where every thing must be kept down, and not a 
blade of grass should he suffered to sruw. The only art in niakinp a good 
erop of cotton is in the ink', imt -fi Millbr :my iliir.:: to eroiv ammip: the 
Iilanla until it is fully matureii. 

"The time of planting, or r.illicr ftiviag our cotlcn, viiric!! according to 
the season. Genenliy wc begin from the 1st of April to the 15th ; as a rule, 
I wonld say ai soon as there is no further danger of frost. These general 
observations, I trust, will be suEEdent g indeed it is impossible to fail in 
Tii«ViTig a cotton crop, provided the gnnmd be Icept perfectly dean and the 
plants be not crowded. The quality of tbe cotton depends more, perhaps, 
upon care and altentiim in gatbeiing and dryir^ it, than upon the culture 
of the crop. 

"Tnmtlia 1st of Seplen^, <K sooner, th« bdls b^tn to nutnie and 
open snccesnvdy. nntil winter has stopped the T^tatlon of ttie plant. 
As soon as the boll has completely opened, the cotton, which then bangs 
partly ant of its shell, and has become almost dry, mnst be gathered by 
hajid. Care mntt bo taken by the picker to tnke hold, with his fingers, of 
all the difiercot locks of the cotton, so that the whole comes out at once, and 
without breaking off any of the dry leaves about the bdl. If any fall upon 
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■ the cotton before tlie galherei (or ^cker, m n-.iil tlit inborcr) Ims 
■ecurad hia handrol in the bag which hongB out m Ms iidi.; ii 11111.4^ be caic- 
fnlly t»ken oft It li necessarj to use a cloae bag to gailier ihc ,;oiton : fnr 
the plant, though still floiirlsblng, lias un It many denrl and dry Icacca, 
vhiBh are eaMy shaken down j and it ia ihis leaf vliich the FpinnErs alijctt 
to to mod), and whicb will alwayi luwer the prlra anil <]uahty of coiton. 
After gUhering the cotton, It ahODld, U whui as poislblo, be exposed to the 
inn on icaSblcIa, and Ihorongbly dried ) and if not immediately ginoed and 
paoked, moat be itored in aeciue bnnu. 

" I deem It DioleM to enter into a deicription of our gini and preBsea. 
■I will onlr obterve tbac a c^Under of Axtj rags ought not to make more 
than six hundred to dglit bundled poands of clean cotton in twelve hoon : 
it made to rmifhster, the notton would not be id clean, and the flbree adglit 
□Hen lie broken or cut by the too rapid motion of the rags." 

, I shall I'luse riiv Loitoiiian exiracta M'iih ibo following short series, which 
hare relureiif e ii; uiIht lUsineis than India and the American ijlates. It 
pleases nie miii'h I'l lliiiik. that the wed sown by the Afti<An Society has 
been Img iiruihic^tive of {:™>il fruit ; and as 1 think collon culture will 
fnmisli t„ Lht {raii Afric:in ahuiiilaii,.^- «f llial llBht kind of labor, in which 
his iiour bmideJ brother hus ^hunn himself an adeyi, I shall heanily avail 

of Dienlal labor will yield me, of supplementing the directions of the 
African Society by a contrlbutlou of my own, especially inl«aded for African 
regions. In the waj of relnm ibr any beneSt which may accrue to Austra- 
lian bi^nen fton the AfUcan directions, until an Australian (^oiuin 
Growec'a Manual shall ^peat in print. 

" PierlonB to the year ISOO^" says Bager Hunt, in his Obterfationi npon - 
Bradls Cotton Wool, pntdisbed inlBOe, *■ Fecnambuco cotton was oUmatsd . 

by the Brillidi manuibctorer, chleSy for the fineness and sllklncss of its 

by the quantity of staine.1 collon, «ell ae leaf, seed, and oiher kiinla 
of dirt, wliieh it runtaini^d, 

"About the iJcriod above meniioneil. insiiectora apiiear to have beeri 
appointed in that part of the Brazila, for the purpose of remedying the 
complaints npou these pointa, and from that time all the cotton ttom 
Feinambuco has been greatly Improved In cleanness and evenness of color ; 
but by some miamanagement, the greater part of It has been gradually 

comparatively coarse in the staple and less bright in color. 
" It may tlierefbre be worth while, at our entrance u]>on the new rElaliuna 

government established at the Braiils to enquire into the cansea of this 
alteration in the quality of Pemambuco cotton, with a liew to the recoTuy 
of Its foroicr valuable properties, and comUaing them with the improTement 
wUcb haa taken place in cleanness and erenneas of eoloi. 
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" The writer of iheK obieivBtioaB being nniii^iiaiTilcd vith the Interfor 
mansgement of the cotton plaatsitiotu in PernunbucD, it unable to bov 
fax that part of the change alluded to, which relate* to the Snenew of the 
itaple, may in any degree be owing lo that iorariable tendenc; vhldi all 
vegelablea have to degenerate, by inattentton to the eawntlat p<^l* of 
fteqnently varying and iaterchanging tlie ned and tbe toil : ha vUl tbeie-> 
bra deem it niffliaent merely to have hinted at the nececrity of thew 
leqniaites bdng duly attended to, and confine binuelf f o locb cauaea of the 
change wbicb has taken place In the general propeitiea of tlu* cotton aa 
are more obvious, pdnling ont what appeara to him lo be the proper 
remedies, as be proceeds. 

"The first and most material defect is, the stale to which the cotton ii 
reduced by tlie new ramie of cleaning. Formerly (before this mode was 
adopted), it appeared to have undergone no opcralion- bnt that of hand- 
picking, and was llieiefore, with the exception of being freed from Ihc seed 
and some part of in other imperfectiona. sent to market in nearly the state 
it was gathered &om the plant, which is the most fatontble slate cotign con 

the application of a very small force, and thereby tlie pnicess of ■.ardiiigCllie 
first which it undergoea, and on ttic rcrfe"^''"" «f "I"'!' '1'^ '^^1 dejKnd) 
is rendered not only more easy, hut mudi mm: pcrfwt -. iihcrcus, by iLie 

entangled and matted losctlier, ai In produce a degree of siiUneas and 
adhesion particularly unfavorable lo the operation in quealion. It requirea 
double the force in carding lo separate tlie flbrea, the eflbct of which ia, to 
break the staple, and thereby lo increase the proportion of waste usually 
made by the flyings fVom the cards ; and after every degree of akitl and 
attentioa on the part of the monutiicturer, it is at last impossibla to aepantte 
then^to perftetty » to producain the ginning &flue dear even thread. A 
further olgeef ion to cotton-wool In this atate la, the addillooal atrett wbieh 
It la^ Qpoti the maehinerr, the eSfecl* of which are to reduce tha quantit? of 
work capable of being produced by a given power, and to inoeaie the wear 
and tear, which in both cases adds to tbe expense of the article produced. 

" Upon the anbject of color, tbe want of that (Uky bilghtneil which 
Ibtmeriy characlerlied Femambuco cotton, appeira to arise tmai a part 
of the stained cotton being in the ni^w mode of management so mixed up 
and incorporated with the good, aa to prevent the poaaibility of its being 
afterwards detached, and thence a dinginesa of color is communicated lo 

Hhatever propcirium Die iiained ruttun bears lo the pcrfi'CI. Thusit iaihat 

four-pence per pound, il Imng. fcir llit reasons before menliuned, innjiplicnble 
to tbe finer branches of inanufBcturo or to any purpose for uliich tlie above 
aorta are not nearly as well calculated. 

■' To obviate these deftots, it la recommended that, in gatliering the crop, 
particnlor care be taken to keep the stained and dirty cotton separate 
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from llic IIHH" I'l rfi i t ; ivliitli miiv lio done, for tlio most part, by eadi 
Inbortr Imviiii; In ii ly.i:',.i /ir si;ch nibi-r vessel BS thero may bo ia use), one 

'librcs. and that dsfcct in tha color so generally complained of. It is then 
recommended, that the prime port of the crop ihonld, sa far aa the stale 
of labor irill admit, and after the ned hoa been carefnlly separated, be 
finally cleaned and prepaied fbr the b*g by hand-picking oidy, without the 
use of gticbi to best or ibake out the dirt (csUed hy the Weit India 
phutleri airitchiDB}, Or any other madunery irbaleTer, it bong in thli itage 
that the nuwhief complained of (no donbt) taltes place. 

"A. due attention la thew partionhin, irontd mBterially incnaie the 
Tolue of the prinofpal part of the orop, and irould prDfaably bring »ome of 
the fineat marki Into competitian vilh Sea Iilsnd CRorgia, nhioh would 
produce a farthef adTantage npon eodi uuikeofonepeniiy tothiw-peDee 
per pound ; and it ia Biiggeated that the etalned and inferior cotbra, after 
haring undergone aa much dcaaaing aa circnmitancea will admit, wonld 
always find a market in England, at a price which would probably more 
than reimburse the planter fur the extra la1>or beatowcd upon the first qua- 
lity. It ia scarcely necessary to remflrk, that the praelicability of what ia 
here recommended mast depend greatly upon especial care being taken, that 
in jeparating the aeeda from the cotton they be not broken, and thereby 
mixed with the nool. which, whenerer it happens, must neceaaarily render 
the proceaa of band-iHcklrg tedioui and expensive. 

■' After what has been said relative to Pemamhuco, it cannot be needful 
toftdvert aoparticuliirly tollie other sons nf liraiil (-oitoii ^ it will be suHl- 

aboTS for the rcnieil> . 

and dirty, and the dirt su inturiiHriiiea with the wuijI -.la lo be diOltiili and 
expouslre to separate. 

"Bahla cotton baa retained its properties better than the two former 
sorts 1 but lla faults always were, and still are, a great deficiency in color, 
owing to the aloined cotton not being taken out, and many baga having 
much whole seeds, leaf, and other kinds of dirt In them, which admit of an 
eaay remedy by the mods suggested, of gathering tha sUdned cotton 
Npualely trom the good, In the first instance ; and as. the pernieioita 
method <^ cleaning adopted in Eemambuco does not i^pear to be in use at 
Bahia, this cotton would then come to market in the state approved by the 
^Ush manntkctuier. 

" The wiUer bdng anxioui to be fully understood, will here repeat that 
the great prindple what he wiihea to recommend is, that after the cotton 
ia gathered from the plant and i>]i! Mttti irurciiiiiv scitnraicii. me prime part 
of the cropahoidd undergo as lituit ijuiit i;iiiiiii;tr rroin mo i\n.iv. it is in when 
gathered, aa ia consistent witii iia iiiiiiii; inik'Li'd iiiTniiruv tifun. aa every 

proceaa beyond that of hand-ii[irKinir nun i ivoiuiiuio urndency so to 

connect the fibres as to make tbem difficult of separation, and also to 
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deprirc Che cottOQ of that bright lilky appeBrance, which farmerly tbi the 
diitlngulshlng charsi^tt^r of the Brazil cotton-woaL He will also repeat 
the lecommcnrbllon, thnl thi^ Elaintil iinil inferior part of the crop be 
Tendered as ckan the alnte iif l:Lbor will odmil, anil feat lo market under 
a separate mark or tiilc ^ and ivill ciinchiilu by reqin'slinit the planter 

between cofltso anil Hnc. dem !in I diriy cotton, f^lli wholly v.pcn liiiiiicir. 
the dnty, freight, and all o!lnT cli.ir^vi (ooinir.i.==i:)ii excepted), b:ini; upon 
the weight or package, and not ui/ ru/orcm. 

"The above remarks upon Fematnbuco cotton apply with still greater 
fbrce to nearly the whole of the import from Soiinam, the mode of cleaning 
which (judging from (he atate of the eotlim) man be Kill more oljeetiooable 
than that naed In Bruil, moit of the Surinam of lata jean, pmiirining not 
only a more tenadona adherenoe of the fibrei. but the alaple bdng actaaUy 
frsin, ai^mrently by loma Idnd of maduDery bitradiKed to ■npanede the 
neceadly of baDd-^otiag (probably the gin lued in America). This wUt 
aeconnt to the BoiiMOt Ranter to that gradnal appioximaUon io price 
between Surinam aod New Orieaiu cotton, iriiiebhaa been tddng place fbr 
Kjme years put, notfrnn any i iupt ote iu ent in the latter, but by the Ibrmer 
bdvigndnoedin'ndae.by mode of deaoiiig, at leaat two-pence to tiuee- 
penee pa pomcL It megr be obeertid that cobr la not a «uIgMt of com- 
^ainl In Surinam cotton, wbkh fbr the mort part it mate perftd in that 
M)pect than any other nrt 

" Hcarly the whole of tlie Demcrara and Berbice plauten appear, (tf late 
yean, wisely to have abandoned the injorioui practice of noiKAin; tbefr 
cotton, and it now only remains tOT them, by the method herewith recom- 
mended, to divest it of the stiun and dirt, which ii more or less a aubject 
of just complaint against the greater p^rt of what now comes from these 
colonies. Such marks as have come clean and even colored since the 

than the bcst''surinam, and in some instances at the price of Pernambuco," 
"Since the observations wiiicb I printed in 1B08," ndds Mr, Hunt in 
some further obacrvations printed by him in 1928, " Krazil cottons liave 
undergone some improvement. In consequencs of the very extensive nnd 
growing application of tlio Am^^rican Upland Georgia and Kow Orleans 
cotton to the piirpoi^? of the British manufacturers, adddd lo the intro- 
duelion of colton from K^'jpt, since the year 1823 (» liich competes with the 
Brazil unci other b!ach-ieed descriptions), there has been such an abmidanC 
supply of long-stapled cotton in proportion to the consumption, ns to have 
reduced tbe pricei of that class, at the present moment, to within twenty 
per canl of the American grccn-sccd cottans, taking the arerage price 
of'eacb dasB i whereas, previous to the Import of Egyptian cotton, Brazils 
and otber hlacl-Med cotton gsncrallf ranged fifty per cent, above the 
American. H any foiUier attempt aliould be made to improTe tbe cnlli- 
taUon of cottoD in India, the qnaiUon ocean, how far It might be adriuble 
to try the Uack seed, as an eipetimeni, in the first instance, fbr tbe pnrpoae 
of ascertaining the diflbrems in the expenie, compared with the qnaotity 
produced of each dais. 

> s 
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s been considered to be 

niidUJing boue^l Geor^^ia. But tlie cargoci from Bombay, which have heea 
arriving far the last twelve 10 eighteen mDUthi, have, from Iheir almoBt 
entire want of every property estioiated by the British manalhctaier, been 
the cause of many of those who were previonily in tbe habit Of niing Soral 
cotton turning Uieit backa upon it i and It CIS only be by » vetj greu 
ImproTemeat, paitlBuIaTly in cfeanneu, that thqt cm be expected to nttnn 
to it. It appean to me, that the caiue of the depreciation U priudpitly 
owing t« tbe very alovenly w^ in which the crop li gathered from the 
plant ) and witboat a thuron^ itfunn In that paiiioatai, it will be of llttla 
me introdocing new teed, or Inoreaiing the expenie tit eulUyatlon in Other 
leapecta. If the crop be caiefUly gatbsred when la a proper ilete 
of maturity, agreeably to tbe Imtruetioiu in my otnerratloiu for tbe beneflt 
of the Brazil plan ten, It will raqnlre compamtiTcly little other cleaning, 
beyond fkeelng it from tbe leed by the American gin, in ita m 



by tht AfriiJin ^>.'i,'lv, iflcr Mr. Huill'a pulllicBlion of 1808; " ColtOIl 
grow, in suil t]y.i; m:t iiv.t moist. Tlit rammijn opinion, however, 
lhal it floun^hf. nn:>t i:i li^irrtn or mipi.verished lund is erroneous. It wiU 
doubt less grow in tliin .^rid soils uut esliausled by previous cultivation, yet 
there cannot be a doubt tliat it will prove more productive In good or mid- 
dling land, consisting of a loose dry mould (reeftom clay or marL If the 
inelinalioQ of the Innd be sufficient to carry off tbe water, tbe labor of 
trenching and druaing which Is necessary in lerel lands wilt be lated. As 
no plant rcqnircs so little rain as cotton, the olon tidnity of Ugh 
moDntolm is Injuiloiu to it, irbile it iabeneBdal to the co&te On the other 
hand, the saline ^ of the te»-4hote, wliidi genendly deetroyi eoSbe, is 
fliTmiblc to cotton. 

" The land for cotton mnst be deared in the dry season, and the operation 
should commence In sofBdent time to allow the wood and brush nhich have 
been cot down to dry, so as to be burned belhre the rains set in. The pro- 
cess of cleaning need not be described. It would, however, be a great 
improvement of the method which prevails in Afj ica. if tiie underwood 

down, but its brancliea lupped off, and its trunk sIeo cut inlD such logs 
as may be eaallj' removed and lieaped together for burning. Tlie more 
eompletely the ground is cleared, the more productive Is the cotton likely 
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to he. It certainly, lioirBTer, wooK not Miswer to grab oat tbc larser 
atnmpt and rools ; Ihej must be left to rot, which they would do in a few 
jears- 

put iuto tht KTOund at the early part of Ihe rainy seuon. But in placei 
differently circumstanced, this operation ia deferred till the rains are within 
a month or two of thuir termination, with a view both to guard against an 
oTer-lumriant ycgctation. whereby the planla might eihanst their strength 
in branehcs and leaves, and to avoid the injurious conseqoencej otrain at 
the time the bloatoms are appearing and the pods forming. In Africa, Ihe 
best time for planting the seed must be regulated by experience, and by the 
result of ei]>crim«Dts to be made at all seasons, from March to September i 
bat the eariier the seed can la/ilf be sown the better. 

" Id Georgia and Carolina, considerable labor is bestowed in ploughing 
and harrowing the ground, and forming lidgei raised pretty high with 
trenches between. This, no doubt, udata vegetation, and at the same time 
serves to carry ofT the water from (he flat lattds. The same thing is done, 
thongh leM carefully, with hoes In Deoierara and Berbice, bat it is aeldmn 
done in the West India Islaods. There, hoverer. the fields are legalarly 
laid out aod the bolea opened in straight tinea. Tlie diitance lietween Uis 
boles varies fhimflTe fbet la poor soils, to eight ftet in rid soiu. Tbe holes 
«re made bf looseniag the earth for about dght or ten inches or a fbot 
square, and five or ili inches deep. 

" From ilx to flfteen seeds, spread langitDdlnally, maj be put Into each 
hole, and covered over lightly vith earth, Dot sboTe one or two Inches deep 
at most. The more molit the ground U the more lightly should the seed be 
covered, otherwise it will be apt to rot The plantg will general); show 
themselves in from five to nine days, bni ponielinieB not befbre fborteen. 
When they have four diatinot leaves, half the number in each hole DWy ba 
drawn, and these must afterwards be gradually reduced unlil one, Ind that 
the most vigorous and healthy plant, is left in each hole. 

■■ For the flrat six weeks the plants are of alow growth and very tender, 
and they must be carefully kept clear of weeds unHI they become of a 
Bufflcient sine to suppress all eilraneous growth. It would be of great 

until the blossoms appear, »hen tliis nptrjiioii is im tiiiiL.'pr nm"":\Ty- . At 

topped or pruned, by brcflkini; iir cutmi^' oil' iiitii ur inorc from the end 
of each shoot, which makes the Btoma eprpari and throa- mil a greater 
number of branches i and this operation, if the plants are very luiuriant, 
will require to bo performed a secund or even a third time, with a knifb, on 

" The blossoms generally appear in about eighty days after the seed haa 
been planted, and sometimea later, and the flnt podi arrive at matnrity In 
abont three months from that time. The bloSHUn of the gmea seed when 
It first appears, wUch is generally in the nnming, ia white, and remains 
of that cdor far tlie first twelve hours j hut it change* Ihe foUawing night 
to • beantifnl crimson, and drops off within tbirty-^x hours of its first 
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appeirance. That of the black geed, M Sea Iilmd, trndngMi the nrnia 

change with the BteeD,bnt when itcomeB oat it !■ of & deep jdlov coIoT. 

" The cotton ihould be fully blown before it ii picked. This may be 
aGcortaioed by its teparatlngduiVji from the pod or hnik. When It adhere* 
10 the pod and must be [onxd from It, the cotlon will 1w of in inferior 
quality. Great care ihould bo taken to gather it ai free team traih or dirt 
of any kind as poidble, which Kill aare niDdi trouble afteiwardi in the 
cleaning. Cotton ought not to be picked after nSu or white wet, u in that 
case ll will be stained and of little Taloe. 

" In gathering the crop, particular care ibould lie taken to keep the 
Btained and dirty cotton separate irain the more perfect, which may be done 
by each laborer having two bags, one for the ituned or interior, the other 
for the ^ood cotton. The Talae of the latter wooid be greatly inoie««ed, 

" The nnt operation is that of leparating the cotton-wool ftran the Ned. 
Of all the model of effecting this, Aanrf-pieiinj is doubtless the best, beouuB 
the most favorable state in which cotton can be for all manafaelnring 
purpcacs, is, with the eiceptioD of being freed from tbe seed, that in whidi 
it i> gatbeted from the plant. WbalcTer eeiTca to entangle or mat the 
fibni ii injntiinii, became when matted, they leqniie in caiding a greater 
Ibrae to separate tbem ) and the ef&et of OJi ii to break &e staple, and 
otberwlee to produce waste and ineoDTenience to tbemanattatnreri beudea 
whidi, a fine, dear, eren thread, can haidlr erer be pndnoed tnaa matted 

*■ Tbe process of aeparaUng the seed tmm the cotton-wool hy tbe hand ia 
In general attended with to much expense as to be impractteable ; tbongfa 
in Africa, perhaps, from tbe cheapneai of labor, the diScnlty may be less- 
Machines have thcrcfofc been substituted for this purpose, called gins, 
of which the common foot-gin is probably at present llie best for Africa, 

" There is anotlier kind, calculated to work tiy cattle, wind, or water, 
which may hereafter be produced wilti advantage, but would be found lou 
expendTB and complicated at flnt. 

"Tba black seed being looiely attached to the wool, is easily' separ^ttd 
by the ^n without Injury to the itaple. 

" The green ued, on the contrary, adheres so cloiely to the wool that It 
can only be separated by a saw.gln. which cnti the staple and depredates 
the cotton one half, but if liaiul-picUil it would be more TalnaUe. 

u The green seed ii more productive than the black, tmt the wool of the 
latter Is of considerably higher value. 

" It is hardly necessary to observe that that mode of ginning is to be 
preferred, nblch tends least to break the seeds and entangle the fibres of the 

" After the cotton has been ginned, it should be careOdly examined and 
freed from all motes, Iirt&en seeds, stained wool, &c;, aa its Talne in Enrt^ 
much depend! upon tbe condltioa in which it Is'pai^ed. The usual mod* 
of packing i* this. A bag U anapended thnmgh a round hole la the flew 
of the cotton honag, its month hating been prerioQily distended by a hoop. 
Into this beg the cotton ia thtvwp hy inuU <piautittei^ and pteaaed down by 
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s itmit mm staaUng in the bag with a. prettf hearj p«aUe of bard wood. 
From two hundred ireight uul a hiU to two hundred -wdght nnd thne- 
quTten, ihoold be EompteMed into flte 7*ida of bigglng. 

"In AmarlCB, four aeret of cotton and fiwr acm of prOTliion ue gene- 
laUj the preportloD pUnted for each laborer, and which therefore each 
laborer is ca[>Able ol mBnsging. To pick Btty pounds of cotton In a daj ii 
COOEidered a fair task for one periOn. 

"The plants should be cut down ererj year, within three or four Inchei 
of the ground. The time for doing thii, wliich must be in the rainy season, 
onght to be regulated hy the same circumslaaccs which regulate the plant- 
ing of the seed at first, and that the subsequent managemtiiil, in this case, 
will also be the same as has already been pointed out in the ease of tho 
plants &oni the seed. 

" It would be a great adrnntage, if every third, fourlh, or flflli jenr at 
farthest, the plaats were to be grubbed ont, and l}]cir ^lace supplied by 
means of fresh seed brought fVom a distance^ This avouLiI prevent the 
cotton from degenerating, which it never &ils fo du when it lias been 
propagated in the same ground ibr many years without a change of seed ) 
and would, of course, preacrre its quality and nuintun iti reputation in the 
European market. Great care should be taken to prenat a mixture of tha 
diSbrent kinds of aeed in planting: oacb kind abonld be kept perfbctly 

"The proccM called ticiichmg, or heating the dirt out of cotton by means 
of sticks, ought if possible never lo be resorted to. The necessity of having 
recourse to this expedient, which can only arise from previoni negUgence, 
onght to be obviated by the means already pointed ont ; it deteriorates the 
quality, and couieaneully lowers the price of the cotton. 

" In the gathering and lundrplckiug, nod eren ginning cotton, gnat 
me may be made botb of jounp cbildnn and infirm people, wIid are 
incqnble of eiertion of any other kind." 

The follawing pertinent remarks on cotton appeared recently in the 
London Tina, and were subiequently inserted in Uie Helboome Argm :— 
" It is not that cotton will grov only on particular sidts, like dnnamon or 
pepper, the article can undoubtedly be produced in fifty difibrent regions 
of the globe, nur is tliere much reason to doubt thnl any quality deakabte 
could lie iniparteii to the crop, by cullivalion and skill. This Is not the 
secret of tht mutter. Tlie real difficulty is that America hai got fair 
posscaaiun of ihe market, and supplies us with cotton so eioellent in quality, 
and so nearly Biifflcient in quantity that only narrow margin is lelt for fresh 
competitors. Coming to figures, we may state that the weekly consumption 
of the kingdom, in 1860, was probably about *S,0O0 bales; of these nearly 
4l,U0O came from the I'niled Stnlea, about 2000 from Brazil, 1800 froni 
K^rrpt and Ihe West Indies, ami MOO from Iiidin. Tiierp n Ihe whole case 
cloiiriy tjpiaintil. America senils U9 si.v-fevcutiis of imr e..(iri; supply, and 
raainlainB that vast supply so well and so sucofsslully tli^t the market is 
all her own." "All that we cnn gather from the American example is 
encouraging. That wonderlbl trade, which now yield) the United States a 
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renmoe of fUI; £40,000,000 ■ year, ii u poretf aitifldal as a trade can be. 
The plant waa imported, and the laboi jiia imported. Eterjthiiig hu 
accompUahed by industry and eQterpriae ; sod what bis been done once oim 
be done again. Take a soil and climate farorable to the groirth of cotton, 
and the cotton trade can bo created to a certainly. It was not even a work 
oTtilDei Mven ycara sufficed loraiBC the produce of cotton in America from 
500 Ibi. to 18.000.000 lbs., from a single bale to 36,000 bales. It must be 

energy and abundant capital. The enterprise vet amply remunerative, but 
no negligence was admitted in the work. The touthem Stales fairly gave 
themselves up to cotton plantuig, and made cotton their sole staple, at the 
cost of all earlier productji.'^ 

There does not, however, appear to me to be the slightest necessity for 
■uch an olCra coarK in Australian husbandry. All that I shall advise is to 
make cotton the chief Australian vegetable textile product, so long as its 
culture will pay equally well with any other product in the Uke demand, 
and almllari; clicnmatanced in its reqoiretnenta ai to capital and labor, but 
not to an extent which nd^t impede the due derelopmeut of the other 
■ciona intended to he sngcailed on the atptiisg btsnch of our nolie Aiisli>- 
Anatraltiee. 

bidding adlett fin tlie present to (be important nttgeettf cotton, [m^ 
stale that the ftitegidng lemaAi and their iUuatrallTe eztiacu an euHed 
fratQ a nuuinicrlpt work on tin tntgeet, on which I have tor Htoe jean 
employed my lelanre hoan, fhim a conviction that the Itnportance of cott<ni 
culture would in my time induce Australian attention to it, and that a 
condse treatise on the subject was needed, that of Royle, which extendi to 
607 octavo pages, being too verbose for the majority of readers, and the 
liiBlory of Baines, which extends to 944 pages, being fuller on manufacturing 
details than of those on culture; and I ma; add that what I now print, uve 
to the extent of half a doien pages, has fiiund lu way to the press thus 
early solely in consequenee of my wiih to aid promptly In the nndeavor to 

to the promising indication that Victoria posaesseG cotton growing capa- 
bilities in great plenitude. 

The scope and importance of the special cuJmrc brimcli iif Auslalian 
husbaDdry being now apparent. I shall close this lieparlmcnt of my subject 
with tbe observation that Ihoogh I have allotted in my 3grarl:m domain, as 
adinated for Soath Ttdorian management, so much, as a moiety of the 
whole, tar the area of my lower btsnch, and have circumscribed tbe range 
of my middle branch vidiin a lesser ana, and of my aspiring branch within 
one aUIl less; I h»e, nerertheless, in eiopping import, approached so near 
to a true tertial arrangement aa that, when Anatrallan e^^eijraioe shall have 
tao^t ma what win most profitably frnlt, my as^ring hrandi in a Kntb 
Victorian domain I can, assigning one Uie eow pastures to tbe duties 
of tbe water meadow wad adding tbe site of that meadow to the special 
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Colture department, ud cnrUUIiig in length Ihe sight arable fields, and 
eipanding GOTTeipmidiagl; in vldth the four ipecwl colture ■llotmenla, 
Kadllj, mera rednetian la the Kale of dalrjing, wHeh U apentlally a 
Sonth Viotoriaa prodnot, to enUige ipedBl caUnca muu^eiiieiit w to ohttdn 
u absdnte eqnilibriimi in the tertiol muugement of all m; three bianCbea, 
in the poaiUons in irlilch that eqnilibriiun ahall appeir adrantageoni. 
Whsn, hoverer, it ii eonaldeied that the eight anbla flelda on diarged 
with ths dnfy of pKnri^ng the aoiling and atore fbod, and the gming cropi 
a eereals and clorera, for the midiUe branch, and of providrng alto land 
■pace for euch ot the Uxtile and Sje, and medical and cununercixil prodocta 
of the special branch, ai are adapted for annual roiiturj culimrc and are, 
moreoser, jointly with the middle depanmcnt, charged with Iho duty 
of proriding manure for all the land in special crop, the appriiach to true 
teriiol proportion is much nearer, even in a south Ggnriaii Llomain. than 
may ot first sisht uppcir, 

Havinj^ tlius sbetciied in outline the lliree biancliBs of our noble 
Anglo- Austral plant, I sLoll aaw discuss some important matters 
which my eohject sug'gests. 

Irrigatiaii is predestined to be a prominent feature in Anatralian 
husbandry, and though it may aeem paradoiicnl it is nevertheless 
my imprehsion thiit irrigation will be more general, and will ba 
earlier and better dcvuloped in Austialia than it would have been 
had its riTers been witliout drawback and fluvial at all seasons of 
the Tear. The spur of necessitr is an excellent good for onward 
mora : ana i wa8 mucn scnicK in a survsT oi me oaaiT-waiered 
districts ol" England. wliiOi 1 mftde before 1 left it. at the 
superiority of the contrivances for raisin- water t<, the surface, 



generally verv ludicioiiBiv Diacea. Tne necessiiT loi water ci 
BerTObon will lead to espert practice, as well as eoonomT. 
Anatrauan warar management: ana i saaii creaict tiiat miles 



piuuos, CO pi'ovuut pcrcoiutiun, uuu uic cun^trucuuu ut uums, to 
preserve eleratiDn in rivers at present of Uttle use, will lead to the 
iirigatiOD of thousands of aoras, whieh without water would have 
remained desert; that the hitherto incalcnlable waste of water, \ij 
ezhalatiaD ftom an nQnecesiariljr expanded surioce, will be 
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reduced araaziiigly hy the confinement of tbat water within 
contracted, but deeper, atirfnce bounds; and tiiat tbe augmented 
capacitj deriTHblo hy mimj existing- lagoons, from judicious 
embankment, wiU justify tbe cost. A sballow lagoon is a 
naiHmce, but deepened into an English mere it may become a 
blessing;, and a Bouroe of wealth to its localitj. Lagoons indicate 
the natural levels of a district, and many of them will doubtless 
be found worthy of conversion into public reservoirs. Thej oug-iit 
all of them to be carefully examined in seasons of drought, -w itii a 
view to prospective dcepenings of tbe deep places, and by removal 
of the excavated stuff to the nearest shallows, matie decided laud 
of them, and thus lessen the surface exposed to evaporation. I 
have an impression tbat when the ratio at which evaporation pro- 
greBses shall have been correctly ascertained, tlie extravagance of 
the Australian evaporative oblation to the clouds will be thought 
astounding. 

Telford, the great self-taught engineer, in a cuminunication to 
the Shropshire Agricultural Report, published in tbe year 1803, in 
which he expounded his views in regaid to tlie improvement of 
the navigation of the river Severn, (an object then mooted), writes 
thus; "TliB second plan is to collect the flood-ivatcra into reser- 
voirs, the principal ones to be formed among tbe hills in Monl- 
gomerysbire, and tbe inferior ones in such convenient places a-s 
might bo found in the dmgles, &c., along tbe banks of the river. 
By this means the impetuosity of (he floods might be greatly 
Icssenpd. and a sufficient quantity of water preserved to regulate 
the navigiition of the nver in diy seasons, and to answer many 
otli<>i' i]SpliLi purposes, such as the foi'ming of ponds for inland 
fishenes. tbe supplying artificial canals, and the watering of land. 
This, it is thought, might even prove the simplest and least expen- 
sive mode of regulating nasigable rivers, especially such as ere 
immediatch' on iho borders of hilly countries." The idea was 
wortliy of Telford. Tlip l iiii Yeiiii restrvoir of ibis colony may be 
considprfd ns an illii?lration of Ti^iford's thought. 

I obseived, wirli plE'iiMirc. :i slatonient' in the Report on the 
resources of Vicloiia, before ariverted to, that in the Hamilton 
district "good water could he. olitnined wherever tried for, at'en 
average depth of seventy feet." Q'hat circumstance indicates that 
there is, at all events there, a vast subterraneous colleetioa of' 
water, raisable to the surface hy comparatively simple machineij, 
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end it strengthened a condnsioQ, b> which I had arrived in Eng- 
land, that, tliougli the exhalation of a wann climate haviii}^ great 
surface exposure would account for the diaappeaianee upwards of 
much water, it was, nnvertlieless, probahle that more than was sus- 
pected, tbund ile way, by percolation, to subterranean receptacles. 
It happens luckily for the Victorian agriculturist, that water ia 
SHsential fur f,''old washing, and that its storage for that purpose 
has become nn object of colonial concern. That circumstanee has 
operated beneticially in procuring hiui a golden ally in his fellow- 
colonist, (lie miiiL-r, wlio lias had his application for aid responded 
to ; and I think it probable that the gold iieliis water vote may 
initiate the ailopCioo of Telford's fine conception ns t« a general 
system of water sbwage along the mountain range, which so con- 
venientlj bisects the Oolonj. The diffasion of water, like the tlif- 
fusion of knowledge, heeome!! enhanced in proportion to the eleva- 
tion of its aonroe; a lofiy conception being worth a thousand 
grovelling ideas, and a gallon of water at the mean altitude of the 
range being of grater value for many purgioses, than ten thousand 
gallons of the same water would be at the mean level of the snr&ce 
of the colony. The hooks of the Sydenham Crystal Palace concern 
would, if rcfen-ed to, as to their fountain -towers, and.machineiy 
cost prove this. The word "prospecting" having come into 
general Victorian nsege, I would suggest prospecting water 
NBich reeonnoitrea along the ranges before private ownership 
shall have been allowed to create any impediments to the forma- 
tion of mountain meres, eiactly where they ought to be, in order 
to take a northern or a fouthem watershed, es the general weal of 
the coluny may prescribe. It will he found easinr and cheaper to 
reserve than to re-purchase, and I may state tJiat my present 
object ia rather to provide prospective iadlitiaB than to precipitate 
ezpenditnre, knowing the delioacj and difficulty- of dealing with 
vested rights, whether acquired by grant or by user. A granted 
eighty-acre section mey be detrimentally in the way of irrigation 
over eighty thousand lii^riis, and it. is my wish to avert the intru- 
sion of such "dog in 'the marger'' policy into one of the finest 
fields for engineering enterprise which the colony has to ofier, and 
which affect, for weal or for waste, (bj- getting permanently 
into the wrong watershed, or making an imprqtar detoor), an 
incalculable quantify of the water of tbe ranges, which has called 
fiirth Qaa ntg^tion. 
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I am anxious tbaC evecy facilitj shall lie given for the eitraction 
of as mnoh of the gold of the colony, as is findablc, whilst its 
Standard price is influenced hr the erroneous noiinn that it h a 
scarce metal; bnt I am impelled, by conviction, to ststc mv 
belief, that the permanent wealth of tlie colony n ill Lc firarid in its 
Bgrieultarol imiuoes, rather than in its mineral treasures. There 
■will aliroys be imcertainty and i-eckiess gumblin^ in gold mine 
management, the hlanks hein«^ many, and the |ii'iai',s fesv, though 
vftlunble when won, if kept from squander : but the BgricHltural 
produce of the ciiiouj will, if aiigniented bj general irrigation, be 
both }>prmanent and great, and the advantflgea are in prospect, 
Buch as will justify the agricultui-al interest, in claiming "pros- 
pecting" encouragement and water grant funds bom the colonial 
revenae, to an equal extent with the mining interest The agri- 
cultural I'etums, given in the Report on the resources of tbe colony, 
fidly sustain my own estimate, that the produce of the land 
brought under efficient irrigation, maj be trebled. The agricultu- 
ral statisiic^s of Ttaly give a greater increase, especially in the dis- 
trict of Lombardy, where the supply of water, on giren terms, has 
long been a matter of public economy ; and as I sea, bjr the "^cto- 
rian Laud ^ct, that rivers and water ii-ontages are to be matters 
of government reservation, it will follow, that a trust for the due 
distribution of the water among tlie land owners entitled wilt 
attach upon the reservation. Tiiat tnist will, probably, be dele- 
gated to Commissioners, or pei ad venture, to District Boards, or ha 
placed under municipality jurisdiction ; he that as it may, it will 
become one of the most certain sources of coluuinl revenue, if it is 
manfiged with skill and economy. In mining districts, the joint 
fiinds of Ihe agricultural and the mining interests, will justify 
expenditure, which neither interest could risk sppnrateK', and it is 
in such districts that we arc to e:ipect the triumphs of engineering 
skill, in gaining or keeping su;-fiice elevation for motive power, or 
for feeding land which, by position, could not liave been otherwise 
reached. If much of the mountam ranges shall be niiriferona, or 
shall command aunferons hind, or bind yielding- other valuable 
mineral products, tlie importance ot everj- yard of permanent ele- 
vation m a mnunt.'iin reservoir will he great ; and as the tempera- 
ture of the air will, i<l :in elevation, be cool, that circumstance will 
lessen wa.=te bv evaporation. iluch will be effected towards a 
complete system of imgation by attenbon to the following paints, 
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Tis., die establislimBDt of a ^neral system of loclcAg^ on such 
leaches of tivm bed as cairy an approiimnte level loog enough to 
justify the coetj claying over porous places, where the water is 
finind to diMppear, and piping water thronf^h sand-bed reaoliea to 
the next lower reaches which have retentive bottoms; the conver- 
sion of lag'oons into meres of half their surface area, and t^n times 
tlieir t-turagi! i:it|i:ieitj- ; providing artificial reservoira in proper 
plates, where nune previously existed, and Imoking surface indica- 
tions at usderground wat«r runs, to the highest level at which, en 
Hie artesian prinoiple, they can be bionght to the surface as 
springs ; establisbing conneetion, where thongbt desirable, between 
one body of water and another, so as to extend the benefits of 
imgatioD as far as practicable : the drainaj^. into deep mvines, of 
shallow waters aod morasses, so as to make me wiiiidi- nviiiluhle, 
and relieve the atmosphere from the noxious exiialtiiions and 
insects which such localities engender : the nscerrainmenc. in 
every locality, ot the depth at which water is generally fuiind 
under ground, and. as far as practicnhle. of the quantity of tlie 
supply, and to what extent it is effected bv seasons of droun'ht: 
ami uie uscertamuieuc, aisu, ut wiiere itie uuiH ut tue w]iU!r, wiiicii 
takes a downward course, first liisnppeai's, with a view to its pre- 

Tlie ini-i<tio,i of Krass land, as practiseii in Enj^land, is of 
Englij-li oii'.'-in iiiirl wjis not an Italian introduction. Nothing can 
he. iiioiv iMiin tiu'lv hcautilid than the fallowing incident recorded 
in tlie Treatise (if Old Vaughaa, the Father of English Meadow 
Floating published in the yenr 1610 ; " In tlie month of March I 
found a molehill raised on the brim of a brook in my meadow (in 
the county of Hereford), and from it there issued a little stream of 
water drawn tliti workino" of the mole down a shplvinsr hank, 
one pace broad and twenty- long. The ninnins- of this little 
stream did wonderfully content me, seems that it was pleasing 
green, and that other land on both sides tvas full of moss and 
hide-bound for want of water. This was the first cause of mv 
undertaking the floating of ground. &c.. &c." Here we 
have the record of when and how one of the greatest of English 
agnoulciipal improvemonts was sussesiod. and a lexi worthy of 
voluminous parajihrase in any system of Australian husbandry. 
I have often wished that tlie poet Con-per had been aware of this 
incident when he so beautifully apostrophized the mole in his 
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TIuA, because he would bave contemplated with deligbt this 
little moTe instructing; Vau^hnn, and tbrangh him mankind, not 
only in the conEtructian of a true artesian well, but also in the 
best sppHoatiou of the water which its engineering' sUlI and 
labor had brought to the surface. 

It has been ascertained that Victoria recnves on an average 
BB much rain water as England,' and I cannot but think that if 
water conservation is eeononucally and skiUiiU; carried on, water 
meadows will be formed in many favorable positions at a reason- 
able cost, and that irrigation to some extent may be practised on 
every domain. 

Tha Smutty of Nature is economy itself; no particle of any 
substance is lost in her operations. She literally extracts bread 
from stones, by making fertilizers of mineral earUis, and deriving 
aliment for nnimul nnd vegetsble life, as well fi-om orj^nio 
substances as fi'om those which are inorgTmic. Nitrogen, carbon, 
oiygen, lij'cli-ogen, lime, maffnesia, potash, soda, sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, chlorine, and other iertihzing suhstances, at her 
bidding, pass out of any one of her three kingdoms into any 
other, and after having accomplished her purpose can be made to 
reossume the position in which she found them; measnre for 
measure, weigpht for weight. What a lino field, therefore, is 
opened by the agricultural clieinistry of tlie hitter lialf of the 
nineteentli cer.tuiy to the industrj- imd skill uf the Victoi-ian 
cultivator, who has within his reach nearly every substance^ 
mineral, vegetable, and animal, which have been found to yield 
manure; and some of them cheaper and in greater abundance 
than the British farmer is able to procure them. The decomposed 
lava of some volcanic districts which, from its color, has beeu 
named chocolate soil, is a good fertilizer and will inipiove the 
staple of tbe poor lands of the localities in which it is found, if it 
is apphed after the manner of marl, when the progress of settle- 
ment shall have g^vcn to poor Innd sufficient value to induce the 
operation, Beds of marl M ill probably be found, as in England, 
buried beneath many of the sandy diatrieta, which only want 
their application on the surface to become useful land, and 
transmute them from the dreary sterility of desert wastes into 
districts as fertile as similar application has made that of Englieb 
Norfolk. 
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Engtiali npiilii^iiiiui! uf mBnnrea, mi onpraBiiHng a mBlviial aa granile. 
jicldiug when calcineil a lerlilizer of coDaideralilc lalue, a, aort of meaCitl 
cJuolUliKi u Ibe purport oT thMof ft-iend Dominie Samson— prodlgioiu I 
flBCzped ne. S^m to iind, vhich In dsja of jore uas melapboiically 
le&ncd to u the m**!™ of the coantless and Ihe vast, must be content 
nmr-s-di^ to be reckoned In Iti aggregule as a simple unit in an 
agiienltnnliit'l lilt of fettUJian, vldch an in tealitj ineilianifflila i 
becuuc, ettif grain of (and becomei apailicleofflnilUt]' when mixed vlth 
cbf, or aome otiisr inch inbitanee. ClKmical leience tiy rarealing to the 
igricDltnralist Ihe connilneDta of mannreB of known efficacy, and b; tin 
diBCOTery of new ones, bai eflbcted in m; time a coioplGte roTolntlon, aa 
well in theory as in pmclice, in Ihoir applicnlion : perhaps, I cannot better 
illustrate the obligation of agricuUnralista to sfiencc, thnn by the following 
statement. In 184G, Professor Henslow, the botanist, laid a paper before 
the British Association, at CambriJg;c, on tiie abundant occurrence of the 
bones of wlmlea. on tlie crag beds of the coast of BuffLilk. alonff "itii lirRC 
quantities of rolled pebbles, which were at first supposes to be coproiites. 
but whicii were in reality particles of phosphate of lime. Tlicfe pebljles. 
thouBh pbced in a uiatoct where they were preQcstiiicii ici roi tjiutiumze 
the capubilitics of the soil and thoueh perceptible iii nciv. ii:1(L been 
unaecounltthly hidden from use, and might have loner e ciiiiiiijcil hi that 
ignorant!)- hidden state, but for Ilenslow ; who, in pursuing liin iiidiittivB 
inTesiigation and demonstrating the value of the deposit as a substitute for 
guano, perfurnicd a service to his country and to the agriculturiats of other 
conntries also, and probably to those of Australia, ss well i fbr, ai tlie 
southern hcrnispliete abounds in whales, it is more than probable tliat some 
of those which lived in ancient days have left their bones in similar deposit, 
as a ftrtilizing legacy to Australian husbandry, available when that 
liiul>andr3' iliall hm adnneed in intelligence ftr enongli to make discovery 
of tbe mortnarr depotlt, and claim the legai?. 

Ibe importance of tutnorei and their mode of operation have, liowever 
onl; of lata IiEd doe inrestlgfttion i and thongh the day has not yet arrived 
in which an Intdligent agiicultoriat can reilore with preciaion to land 
coming fimrard in crop rotUion the exact egttl**letit fbr the prodnctiTe 
power expended In producing previous cropping, that day !■ probably not 
very distont [ and I look forward to the feeding of plants by manure, 
skillfully cooked and applied, becoming as systematical and aa well undcr- 
elood lis haa nlreiuly become the feeding of animals with plants. 

For my purpose a sii-fold elassifleation of mannrea will aufBce, and I 
shall content myself with instancing just as many in each clua as will 
tlluBlraCc the great bounty of nature, and warrant my conclusion that wilji 
lhaughtful huabandry there wilt be no lack of fertliiiing resourcea in 
Victoria ; liecanse it luckily happens that the bulk of them are procurable 
on reaeonabie terms g and it will, I apprehend, meet the requirement of 
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tbii eii&j, if I mentj hiiluice Id ngnrd to ^pUcaticni tbe feeding of the 
cropR enumerated In my own example eoone. 

I, Animal nibitances yldd: — Human excrement and nitnei animal 
ezcreoient and urine ; ponltiy, and 0geon, and other land Urd excrement ; 
guano, which may be taken m the t;pe itf aU aea Ibwl ezoKiDeiit ; putrid 
Bsh ; blubber, and oily aubatances ; bonei ; horns ; hair i fteeben ; blood ; 
refiwe fat and carrion ; woolen raga ; corals ; sponges {which yield 
gelatine) ; lime i coproliies ; and pebble phosplmten, (ic , Sic, &e. 

a. VeBetablesiibslancei yieW:— The Uraw ana cbpff of grain; the haulm 
o1' pulse ; mall dust ; rape cake and refuse ; col I on cake and refuse ; linseed 
c.ike and refuse ; hempseed cake and refuse ; charcoal ; iroody Hbre and 
ashes ; tanner's spent hark ; refuse hay j green crops lo plough under ; sea 

ashes and alkalies ; and the refuse of vegetable oils, &critc„ &e. ^ 

3. Mineral substances yield :— Marl ; chalk; gyp gum ; salt; alum; 
clay for burning, and also for mixing with other substancea i land 
and the debris of quarries ; burnt granite ; copperas ; and bituminona 
matter. &c.. &c. &c 

gas works refuse ; nnii a liost, defying comprehension anil compute, of 
■rtlfldBl manures, which have given rise to a new comrocrcial staple of 
great Importance 

5. Composts of entthy matter produced by intermixture with almost 
every one of the fbiegtdng snhaCances. 

G. Liqnld Mannrea : wbleh, idded by irtigatitm, will In troth, become 
eDrichiDg atreams of fbrUlity. I may, in oonclnrion, stale that the Flemlnga 
eatlmate the tanked nrino of a cow at £1 per year. 

The word conrarr&tioii pointB eiplicitlv to vast sources of 
inannre as well m \ictonft as elsewlifire. Rverf bone, and every 
particle of animai imd vcffetauio rchisc. tor which there is as 
yet no demami, uimiii. in I'l^ cuj.ilii-u iiiiu liuried in proper 
localities uniil it is iviuin-u. tui- siimu rciimrk will appiT to the 
iewagn of our incipient municipniiiit^. and though I do not wish 
to see the dbbw practice of the nasiv Chinese as t<i human 
ezcreinent obtain m Anstialia, it oiight not to be allowed to 
pollute mere and vatereonrBeB. and be loet to agriculture by 
exceseive dilutioa. when it can be easily cooTered hv underground 
vaulting to Bome fitting and deeply snnlc receptacle, there to abide 
unhl agricultural demand shall give it value. Unne is emploved 
Bs manure, either in the liquid stnte or with the fteces which are 
inipregnateU with it. It is tlie unne coutnined m them which 
f^ives to the solid fieees the properiv of emitting ammoina- a 
property which thev themselves poasess onlv in a verv slight 
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degree. " Vfhen it is oonsidered," so)'s Liebif,', "that with eveiy 
pint of urine li imuiid uf ii lu.ar mif;htlje prodiu'eii. the indiffLTcnca 

" ll >l I I i ! ll 1 I I I . 1 1( I 1 lUltB 

n , I ,1 1 I Jl t 1 t I , fd 

Liiiifi'lfdliU HK>re sti-QTi^'ly. li!id \u; diosfa u, ds on the j'i-eat 
weate in lurmer times oi all manures, ilie iuUowing quQCatiOQ 
from Arthur Young's AgriEulturai Tour tbroug-h the North of 
Ecg^land, published in 1770, shows the comparatively receot 
period at whioh town manni'es heoiimQ an object of sufficient 
Tftlue in general estimatioii to bi? woicliv ot cmiHttrvaCion. In 
apeaking of a locality in East ^o^k^llL^-. lii^ .-:u': "They are, 
tliroug-hout tins track, attentive lu ihe in;muinm- uf (heir land. 
Lime, after being long nnknown. is ciiming into us-e. and those 
who have tned it hnd gicnt advantage from the practice, feoap 
fishes they buy wherever tliej- can. and find nothing' to exceed 
them. All sorts ot miinure is hoiight at hi-h prices at Hull, and 
earned illne or ten miles iiroun[l. Rape dust from the oil miUa 
IS a capital article with them, havin^^ hiund it of prodigious heneiit 
to all sorts of land; but it is chiefly laid on their ha rlev land. All 
other aorta of manure, such as coal ashes. lioi-?e. Iio^r. and cow dung, 
the sullage of streets, ifec, Ac, Ac, is purchased at lis. a wagon-load 
oflifty tnisbels, and spread on the tielda to great profit. About fifty 
jenrs ago, the inanuiing Irom Hull was begun by a poor man 
who bired a close of gross j bo hud four^sses which ho employed 
constantly in carrying away ashes and dung, and spreading them 
upon his pasture, the improvement of which was so manifest that 
bis neighbors followed the asaniple ; whoever brought away 
manure, for many years, weie paiii for taking it. Twenty-five 
years a;;o it was to be had for leiiS than a shilling a load, hat the 
country around, by degrees, all coming into the practice, the piice 
has arisen to its present height ; extraordinary good stuff will sell 
for jive shilling:s a load." How instnictive and important was the 
lesson which the sagacious and industriona man alhided to by 
Young taught ! 

ITiat manure, whicli is now allowed tn be to land what daily 
food is to the animal, should have been so long in arriving at 
appreciation, and should have had such a discoverer, is 'a singular 
inddent J and that it ahould be a century aftev that before liquid 
maanre and its easier and cheaper distribntjon became appreciated, 
js as singular. The reliance of raj omiraa of cropping will be chiefly 
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on the iiomestend supph", anii tliat supply will have its BOurcB in 
the soiling' system, iiiui in liink i:ojisi!i-vatioii. Tlie judicious nee 
of both sniid ami liqiiiri miiiiniT'i h the point to he aimed at. It 
is not mv inttntiiro ti> t]im[if;li tiiii Viirinns mnnursB Berifttim, as 
I should if I was wj'iting- a treiilise, hut merely to communiclite 
Bome particulars within the range of mj own obserratjon and 
experienoe, as to particular manures in cartain aauB. 

The cliuiiflcBlioii of maaUTes into those irhich amend the staple of the 
bM, Bad iboK which atimulntp or improva vegelation ia good, thongli eorae 
manure! (u for inBlHnce lime) net os ameiidcrs of the soil, nad as eiimulatora 
and fteders of vegetaticm also. Tlie folloKieg remarks on the conservation 
and manHgcmCDt of homeetead mandie. both in a solid and a Quid state, 
appear to me to full nithiu the proper tcope of thli eaaay, and I sha]], 
therefbre, adduce tlicm ; premising thai some of them an onlj partially 
original, and that I ^liall nillicre to the aphnristlcal form In vMch tbcf 

induclise lesson fli-ennls i-iili vli;it Si ii^iiiL' i!ius (iuiglu: " Mjiduie must be 
soluble before it can lie effcclivc ; aiul this solubility ran only lie proiiiiced 
by the putrefactive process, wliic:li a moistened dunghill promot(.'s." Tlie 
exact stage of decompositior in ivhich it is most adiranlageoua to apply 
homestead dung lias not, as yet, Iwen conelusivelj determined by either 
experience or uicnci!, though much has been said and written by the 
disciples of both. Expcrieifte Inclines to the opinion that it oi^ht to be 
applied vhen the straw is nnlfDrmly of a mahogany color, and so rotten 
that it readll]' breaks into short pieces, vlthont having entirely loK its 
tana g and Science will probably endorse that oidnion, though she has not, 
u7et,donesa 

A* manure is iranted at different seasons of tha year. It is advlsahle to 
have it collected near the place of application ; and so managed, as lliat 
no much as is wanted for a nnrliirnlar nnrnnse sli.ilt 1>c in a nnitbrra stage of 

(ipeomnosuion. as ir me sisLie inoui'.iii niiini. aiivn.ninrTcrms ftir the 

ournoso in ticw. iu is [inii^iK'aiiii' ; ami. ii iiie maiiiiiii ucicd is not In 
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from thoM fed on straw oi reftise haj only. Cotr dung hti been fiiand 
mint eOiioiife on light nlli ; nad hone duiiE on tboie which ire cold and 
iemy. The richer the food with irhkli kh aainul Ii tbd. the ridiei irill be 
its dnog, tni the fiitther it will go ( hecwiK, a leu qutiiti^ will lufflce to 
produce a Teqtilred result. A general mixlme of the duns of all the animals 
of an establish men C. mixed with all the stnw naed in tlieir littering, will 
produce m.inure af an srerage qnalltjr, adapted for any land and for anj 
purpose, tliougli, for VigM i(dls. It should be more decomposed than it need be 
for lliosa which are iieavy, Maauri Mug la land whai tiathj fiml is (o an 
anmal,.oaglit to be supplied in gnantitf, andnith a rcgii1n.rUy proportioned 
to the exhauslion of the cropping taken ; but experii^i'.i i! r^poi H m ith 
land, as with animals, it "is better to feed lighlj- hihI i.fit ii, Uiaji In i;orge 
with a large quantity at unoej saTe in llie oases of .siu li troii* as pomtocs, 
mangel-wurzel, and Swede turnips, which regnire s. rich esrlli, and Lace 
been Ibuad to pastes* an amsaing capacity ibr dlgciting manure. 

It ii acknowledged that nrine and similar animal subilancss have a more 
powerlbl eflbct ou the soil when they hare undergone a certdn degree of 
putiefbctloa than when Ihejr are used in a ftesh state, and it is allowed tliat 
this pntrefiu^ve process is produced with the least loss of substance when 
the liquid has been confined in close Taulted cisterns u-bicU admit the 
external ali only partlatir- On light SoUa this liquid has a most furtlliiing 
eStet, if it is used In small portion! at a time. On reiy heavy soth this 
eStet U not 10 ^parent, and for aneh aoUa the Unnid is mlied with eand 
or with an; light earth befbre it is applied, or.lnstead of using it at once 
upon the land it I) pouted over the lUter wldch has been collected In a 
heap or lu a yard after having served Cir the cattic. In the common 
mode of tMlIecting fnrni yaru dung, straw gees verv unequaiiy imnregnated 

with liiftlcully heat is oiciica in it. By ao»araling the urine and tlie . 

the most advantageous lime. au[i it uiii~ inr-.n' :i u.ui :! i it iier manure In a 
smaller compass, from not being so uiui ii iLiJuIk! wlii; v .uit. ohould there 
beadefli'loneyofstrawicar a as regards 

the soaking up of the rich iiiicc5. Tik usp oi air^iw iii iiung may be con- 
sidered aa making it a apotiL-<> m nma mo iniun] riiuiuii niiun'r iii i\h norea 
or tubes. The great use 01 mi urn rn;inui(i on iii^iil fiiiiH is ui irii|i[i'i;u:ile 
them with soluble nmllcr ince, 
supplies nouriahmont 10 the roots of pianta wherever ihey may auooi. out. 
It may be applied to the land at any lime belbre the seed is sown, and also 
soon after the Made springs up or the leed begins to tbrm; in short when- 
erer the plant requires ftesh nonrisbment, or when that whldi existed in 
the mU la diminished, mthout liquid manure the poor sands of Handers 
could not be cnltlvated, nmch less produce crops which i4e In quantity and 
quality with those on the beat soils, Tbe quantity of dnng, in a very ratten 
Bbiti^ wUch thia si^ wonid reqidre, aceordiOB- to the common .system of 
manurfaig could oot be produced by ail the straw which could bendsed t^on 
it under or^oar/ cultiTation ) bat cattle produce urin% and urine prodncea 
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tn Tetnm roota fbr csttle. The great tSeel of liquid mannre hug let sgrfcnl- 
tniiatB Mfoa flnding BOme arliflcial siibslilnte for the urine and the wa.tered 
dang of cittlB; inch snhBtilules ore obtsincd miiiDg n)] kinds of aoinial 
-nfon with water nnd inducinj; pulrcfoction. The emptyings of privies Is 
■carcely a lubstltntc, for it is ib* same na the Uqiiid from the stables In a 
Tnoro concentrated form, bm the refuse of oil mills and variuu9 manufncturtB 
when diluted and mixed with a portion of putrid urine soon become 
antmililed to it. This hu become a branch of trade in thoie countries 

elTeoliie, loon loses its power, vrhcrcas solid manure well prepared and 
.ploughed into the groiincl n-ill last for screral crops. It la the jodidoui me 
of both mantueg conjointly vhich has the beat and Dunt permanent effect. 
Solid miuiara after being ploughed in reqairea time before It can have any 
direct efltct on the germination of the aeeil, or on the nonriihmsnt of the 
plant i Uqnld manniet on the contrary, aota born tbe moment It la poured 
on Iha anrbee g it is Uie milk of the young plant, wlilch senda out Ita fibres 
to tecdre it after it has undergone that slow tiansmutition which forms 
humns, ami has beeamc in a proper state to supply the more vigotoua mota 
with auiTielent nunnshmcnl. Various means hase been adopted to increase 
llie quaniitv find effleacv ot manure. The simplest is to increase tiia 
number of eaitle kept and hnshnnd ihcir manure lo the best advantage. 
It IB evident that letiini. citile r.iiim :il Ijir^e in pastures is a great mantiro 
loss, not onlv on aiiiUKit ut tiiikIi i>t '.Im dung which is dropped, hut alao of 
much of the urine w.u.li tl:)ijcli f'eiice of manure gets thereby vraate- 
fullv applied. On the ei ri: ran . Mtm-L . cc ^oilinj; .™d stall feeding are practised 



the Lquid state or applied iinnieilhilelv lo the laud, or in the formation of 
.couipogC lieapa with earth and vegetable subitancea pnrpoaely collected to 
ba mixed nith the straw which has served far Utter. 
. Sir John Sinclair, on the autharitv of several eminent iitnnSTB, states la 
,fala Code of Agriculture that one ton of straw, if properly manufactured, 
will pTodOco ftmr tons of manure and mtta Australian agriiiidtiirlata than 
have fhrmed a reliaUe ealimate of tbdr own that statement may serve aa a 
criterion by which to estimate any given year's mannre from the quantity 
of straw used as Utter. The exertions of an induslrioos Culttvator lo 
Increase the guaniiiy and improve the [[iiaHly of every ipedet of mannie, 
both solid and liquid, \it\] he rcpaiil by tlio icier, ascd erop^ng which will 
he consequent, but careful experiment ia alone to be ilepended npon In the 
^adopUon of new manuics and of new modes of application. 





the litter and the moi 
and the liquid parts ii: 



AORICULTURE OP VICTORIA. 
IS both stimujaiiTe and enncuing. snu I a 



useful IwtL in ita caustic state of quick hme. and m its laiider 
fonu of oarbonme. or ohHlk. ' Liiae is less porous ihaa sand, lud 
more so than clay, and has ilhereTore an iinproTing; efieci on bous 



[imii [iiiH u ]ii:t:iii)iLr <'nri:ii itiiiin iiii (iiLriiiiic tiiiiniir. wiiiiiii miruH 
or uuisoives oy lamag irom ic a portion oi tao water anu oi uio 
oarbonio aoid nhidi it containa Od humus, which ia the result 
of animal and vegetable decay in the earth, it has a peculiar efiect, 

rendeiing' it soluble in water, and, as a consefincnte, lit ki enter 
tho minvito fibres of the routs of pkiits. This drcuiiis:anc<! is 
prohablv thf yvt-ifl of the ntWxt t>( limt; on (.i^il^iiii miiI.., -.imi its 
conipar.itivB inaction on others. In some places where the soil ia 
peonUarly poor — as, for instance, a pure silicious sand, washed by 
the sea or by nvera — lime is found to do no good, tJiere being no 
mgredient on which it can operate ; hut on rich alluvio] clays, 
which coniuin iniidi or^-Huic iiiuttf!!'. it is thH best of manures, 
both in a caustic aiid a milil .~t:.t'.c. I. austit lime readily nmtes 

straw, heath, and the like; ami it iK'reli'iates their deconlposition, 
uasmuch as by its means the dead hbros oi tho roots of vegetables 
which remain in the earth when the plant is I'cmoved, becoma 
soluble, and their elements enlenng into new oorabmations, 
supply die materials for the various vegetable substances which' 
are then to be produced. As long as there is a store of oi'gamc 
matter or hnmos m the soil, lime will be found an excellent 
manarc; but as soon us this is exhausted, lime onlv adds to the 
sterility by destroving the fibres which the seed throws ont from 
Its own substance bv the assistance of lifjlit and moisture. 

Luno therefore, when properly applied, is beneficial ; but it 
becomes inert and tveti noxious mIii^ii it la apphed in]iidii;iou8lv. 
Mil! propertv to which it owes its ebict power in promoting veg:e- 
tdtion. is its coinhiniiig with tei'tuin elements of dscaved animal 
and vejfetiible matter, and terming- a compound wbich is soluble 
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in water, and attrncfs carbonic acid and moiaiure from the 
atmosphere. This substance is reatliiy taken up into the sap hv 
the fibres oi' the roots, and supphes the plant with oivgan, 
hydrogen, and carlwn, which are the element^ of all veiretahle 
substances, except a few, which ais<i coiitniii lui.njLn^ii. jiir. 
water, and carbonic acid arij sufficient (ii iiuorii tin iii'.> ciii'iicurn oi' 
Tfl^tables ; and die use of lime cliieflv to f^icilitate tJie 
absorption of these elements, in addition to deposiun? -a very 
minute portion of the pure eai'tb in cercam parts of the veiretahle. 
In addition to its effect on the humus of tJie soil, lime acta also on 
the clay which it may contain ; and where this is abundant, its 
effect is very beneficial. The use of quick lime in rendenng inert 
vegetable fibres soluble, and hastening' the decomposition of 
anima! substances, is of the greatest importance m agriculture. 
Substances may be rendered hiffbly enriching in a short time, 
which without it would have been long dormant in the soil, or on 
tlio duny-lieap. When there is peaty matter in the soil, which by 
reason of its tannin principle, is of itself incapable of putrefiiction, 
lime is tlie true remedy ; for, assisted by frBculent mutter to 
produce a degree of bent and fermentation in it, lime soon diS' 
Bolv^ peat and converts it into real humus, than which there 
is no batter food for vegetation. Lima has a leavening eftect on 
strongs soils, and renders them much more porons and receptive of 
tbe influences of the atmosphere than they were before its appli- 
cation. It also corrects acidity, and assists the nutritious effects 
of animal and vegetable manures. When spread over a soil 
abounding in vegetable matter, it mattes it active by dissolving 
the half-decomposed fibres and converting them into a soluble 
mucilage; and because of its property of attracting moisture 
rapiui}', a smau quantity produces an immediate effect ; and when 
spread over clover leys, preparing for wheat (which is its best 
application), it soon reduces the clover stems and roots to humus ; 
but the spreading is not to precede much tlie sunnng uf the seed, 
hecauPO it would, in that case, lose its chief power by attracting 
carbonic acid, and hecoint) c:irlinn!ile, or clinlk, and the expense of 
burning would be then in great measure thrown awav. I have ' 
dwelt Bomewhat lengthily on lime because of the important part 
which it will. have to take in Victorian husbandry, especially when 
railways shall*have mads it reachable in every agricultural district 
of the colony; and the regular growth of clover and of soma other 
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oro|is ncciiEioniilly ploiif^hed under, shall liave pcnoiiii;oii3- pro- 
viiifd inu'('ii;tl ivhidi elu'iiiistiy is to tmnsinute into Immiis. 

Cfi</!h I- toiupo::^fil of 41 piu'ts of carbonic acid and SU of lioie. 
It is used to impruve vai'laus soils. The he^t lanu ior the growth 
of wheat coatains a oertain portion of ai^laceona, sihceous. and 
odcareons -earth, and y/hea the ISGt-menTtoued is deficient, the 
addition of chalk improAs the soil more than anv quantitv of 
animal or vegetable manure conld do ^one. The soils most im- 
prored by chalk are the atxaag watdajH whtch contain n doi ilou 
of iron. Chalk acts as an absorbent, corrects iisti'itigcncv. imd 
prevents, hy its interposition betireen the particles of clay, that 
running; into a solid moss which is so dstnmanuu to me roots at 
plants, by entirely esclading atmospheric air. On loose sands its 
efiHCte are different; there it acts chiefly 08 a cement, end the 
more ai^illoceous it is the better it binds the silioeous partiolea. 
An important use of chalk is to form ponds in porous soils for tiie 
use of cattle. A strHtum of clialk, a feiv inches thick, protected 
by a coat of gravel and sand, to prevent its heing trod through, 
will effectnally retain ivatcr; and if a considerable proportion 
of salt ia heat up with it, and intimately mixed, it will effectually 
prevent worms from making lodgments in it, nnd keep in water 
for a very long time. It is of advnntage to throw chalk into all 
ponds used by cattle; as it corroKts any a^iiiiiy which may arise 
from Btugnation, and the water in which cbalk is diffused is more 
wholesome than that which contains clay atone. 

Gypitm is finind in sevei'al Vietprian localities, though not as yet 
in large quantities. Its abundance in the neighborhood of Paris 
has occasioned its being called plaster of Pans. It is composed 
of sulpliuric Odd and lime ; a ton to tiie ncic, m- a pint to four 
feet, 18 a fair application. The action oi pvpsum in producing 
luiunous vegetation is owing to its power ot absorbing the 
ammonia ol Ihe atmosphere which by its solution in water and 
ab^^orption in tliat state by the spongelets of the roots is thus 
yielded to the plants. The ammonia existing in rainwater is 
(whenever it comes in contact with gypsum) at once absorbed hj 
it, and 15 no longer volatile, but becomes fined. The decompo- 
sition of gypanm by this process of absorption of ammonia goes 
on very slowly, and this explains why the action of gypsum lasts 
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for many yeara. Gjps'nm has a septic qualiM' which jiromntes 
pulreiaction in nnimni and vef^table eiibstances, aud is therefore 
(I utcliil iriri(;iiii'iit in composts of nliich the piinripal part is 
farm-vLiid diuig'. Tlio plants on which prj-psam pradiices the 
greatest effects are clover, peaa, heans, vetches, saintoin, lucem, 
colza, rape, and plants with broad leaves. It has but little efieot 
on tha cereals. It ib hi bo regarded as a stimutant, and not aa a 
Bubstitute for dun^. The softer the watSr of the looality in which 
gjpsnin is to be ased as manure the grater will be the efl^t. I 
propose applying it in tny oonrse with beana, peas, lentils, vetohea, 
gramme, buckwheat, sorghum, hemp, clover, and rape. 

As to composts, an economical practice which I fii'st noticed in 
Cheshire, aud subsequently introduced into other localities to 
advantage, is worthy of Austi'aliiin notice. Tlie fold-yard is ex- 
cavated in the form of a washing- basin, and is in the beginning 
of winter bedded with a layer of loose soil a yard in thickness; 
by imbibing and retaining the ooze from the niiien above, this 
soil comes out in the spring first-rate sniff fur tup-dn?ssing ^rass 

pregniiting porllims of CEirlli witli lliose ]iarts uf llip ilmis "f raitlu wlikh, m 
comino^l dungliill nrnnagement. would havi: been diisipatid :in<l lust. Com- 
poati have theelTGCt ofacceletaitiiigorniliiiding thGdecompiisition of ^.Tiimal 
and vegetnbte aabatRUCea the additicm of earths, such a chalk, mar), 
claj, and even laad, uxsordieg tc the nature of the wtl on which the compose 
is to be used. 

In tbe formaiiou of composts the pilndpsi ottjecti are, to regtilBte the 
decampositiou of the organic substances, und to incieue the bolk of the 
Dinnnre, b; tneani of less expensive materials than *tt«». 'Fot these pur- 
poses lime or chalk is geuerallr ptefbrred; the fbrnier, in it* catutic state, 
to accderate deccmpodtloa of flbmu muter, tbe Utter (o add to the mass 
and absorb any portion itf acid, which b produced In & certaia stage of the 
ffermentatiDn. The moat useful material is peat or turf, which may be laid 
in Uyecs vilh quick limt' and earth, the whole being »ell soaked with liquid 
manure. If any kind of vegetable matter, such as fcrTi, broom, the tops of 
heath, or pond weeds, can he ndded, it will be so much the richer. Tlie lime 
and urine acting on the peaty matter, its lannin is decomposed and irana- 
formed intn humua, the wundy fibre Is dissolved, and tbe whole mass, when 
tunicii over nnd well mixed, becomes a very rich eaithi which, being spread 
on ihQ land and slightly ploughed Or harrowed in, greatly enriches its sur- 
face. By this means many poor soils may be improved wheD tbe culflvatlon 
is not suffldently exteuded to produce straw. 
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fresh-buint charcoal bos tljQ power of absorbing- 00 times its 
volume of ammoniscal gaa, and 35 times its value of carbonio- 
acid gas ; but the power u much diminished if the charcoal is 
reduced to a state of powder. When used for agricultural 
purposes it should ha hrokcn jii.-t smfiU raoi:c-h to allow of its 
b 1 II ! i 1 I I I I 1 II 

t 11 b b I 1 

and il any manure lias been upphed cuntaLning ammoQia in its 
free state, bable bi- pass off in a gaseous form, the charcoal will 
absorb It as It nses. and letnrn it t^oin to the plant with the first 
Tain which falls. When, in the course of cnltivatioii, the charcoal 
is plousrlied under, it does not even then lose its powers of 
aijsii:'i>[iijii, [HIT. ruririiiiies its o|>erationti below the surfitce with 
considerable ciif ct. Bakers' ember-refuse is worth aolleoting, and 
ought not to be wasied. Wood being abundant in tiie colony, 
charcoal may be had at a reasonabb cost, and that circumstance 
will prove a great boon to the agriculturist. I propose to use it 
chiefly on the pastures and tlie pei nianent herbages of clover and 
lucecu, anu neeus oe, and the supply is equal to an allowance 
for the annua] clovers) to extend it to (lieiii iilso. I am glad to 
find wood abundant in tlie coloiiv, bemuse, u'ntil irrig;ation comes 
into general operation, charcoal will he the great regulator of 
surfiice moUtnre by gcadually yielding to the land and its herbage 
the moisture which it has absorbed. In pastoral distriols, where 
irrigation is impmcticnble, cbnrconi will be found invaluable, and 
it is in dry clinifiles like lliiit tif Aiiflrtili;i tliat its beneficial effects 

charcoal would be ruinously hig-h in some countries. 

Sone Xanuring is one of the most important of modem agri- 
cultural improvements, and I have witnessed such surprising results 
from the application of gniund boues in Chesliire and the adjoining 
counties of Salop and Stafl'ord, that I shall enter my protest against 
the WHSte of a single bone. It is upon old grass land, on soils of 
a clayey texture, that boning has produced the amazing results 
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detsilcui in Eng^h agricultural publicatiuas. I was. myself, en- 
trusted with a large boning' outlay in a dnirving townsiiip, tbe 
results of wliick fjToailv cxceedoil ihe expecr.ntiotis both of the 
tenants and myself, ana was mueli quicker in its return tlian we 
.any of us expected. Ihe land bad been previouslv underdraioed 
vitii t, Tiaw to tbe operation, which, no donbt, greatlv facilitated 
the transition from veiy bad cow pastnnge to verr gAod. The 
'tvo openttionB, in foot, doubled the rental value of the land boned. 
I had concluded my ari'an Bremen ts with tbe tenants at a midsummer 
rent-day, and fiiei i \ i i leh tl n I avinj the 
purchase of the bones and tlieir spreadinL'- on the land to the 
maDBgement of tlie pi'incipal tenant. He was verv jirompt, and 
waa so fbrtunata as to get all the bones he wanted at one ettA- 
bliBhiDentg'sncI, as the toiante co-operated veil in iheit carripga 
of the bones, oil the land was boned that autnmn, which happened 
to be very suitable. The land having' been all of it formerly 
under the plougli, was in butts, and I direeteii a butt to lie left 
here and there unboned, so that the effect of the boning might be 
sppaient. At the Christmas rent-da}', the bouing affair was tbe 
chief topic of conTeraatioii, ibr all tte tenants were pleased with 
the indioationB of improrament which bad begun to be mani&st^ 
but BB snow was on the gi'ound, I had to be content with 
their report. Tlie ii'intur niid tiie following spring were^ both 
of them, vfry f^iv(jr;iblL'; and ivlicn I visited the estate at tha 
follun-ing iiii<Lin^:ji<-r n n; -il^iy, uiy path lay BoniBS an elevated 
field which, at the distance of a mile, overiookad the honed estate. 
The view delighted me, ibr mj eye rested at once on every honed 
field. The yellow brown of die hutta left unboned contrasted so 
disparagingly with the deep green of those which had been boned, 
at to be a conspicuous object of notice at tbe distance of a mile. 
On my arrival at the eatate, I went immeduitcly to a field, and cut 
'two sods, one from an unboned butt, and una iVoni an ^idjoining 
bnlt which had been boned. On dissecting tbe sods, I discovered 
that the change in the color of the herbage was to be attributed 
to the impetus given by the hones to the white clover pre>existiDg 
in the land, ibr round every splinter of bone a clover stem had 
entwined itself, and then, clierisliert by a neiv aliment, and 
Etrenj?:lheni'd bv thi: Fiip|)[)i[, ivliiidi onr.:if'ction with the bona 
aifordcd, it sent forth roots doKnwiu-ils iiitii tlif decaj-ing; vegetable 
mass of coarser herbage, which had too long been pommount, and 



had kept it unilur, anil then tlirmv out tendrils right and left, 
whicli, bv contact with otliur .<])lintPrs of haw:, rcpcnlod the process 
i.iilil liLXiiri:iiil cl.,v(Tiiii<l h'i;,mi: Hie pj'(^lomiii!,n( h(;rlajre of land 
in whidi It Ijml never l.ce.n noticed Leib.-e. The oeivs,' i'" accus- 
tomed to Eucli lUiintj food, ate so groedih' of it tliut tliej bared 
the RTOund, nnd that circumstsnce aided the efiect of the booiiif;, 
because the finer plants, wbioh. had also pre-eziBted la die land, 
encouracred Lv tlis improved texture which drainage had given to 
the son. anil enioviiiir lor tue iirsL cime irett ncmosuncrical eipoEure 
by ti.t! ,!;^ilp!te;,l^llI,cc^ of l!ic nio~-i.^i ;in.! roi.irli plnnl?, in which 
U n nd b 

that into whicn uie corpus oi iheir opiiressing neighbors had 
baea transmuted bv the change, grsw so vigoroustv that the 
change was really marvellcius. On dtssecting the unboned sod. I 
fbnnd that it contained all.tho pinnte which had had devetopment 
bv the boning, but so weiiii iinii suverv in stem, and scant in 
fohsi^e. as to require c^re in tiieir menuiv. Inc rental value 
of the land was douolea ov me oin'ijn^oii, hihi jiie cnnnga waa 
parmanent: for on visiting ihe-uisnnci; m-encv vears after the 
boning. I found dorer still the predominant herbage, and was 
amused with the eptbet "boned land," bv which the land in 
question was then designated, by reason of it« acquired value. 

He bones haa been ooiieii and snbiectea to a novel chemical 
process to e n a nf, 

purpose, whicn I unuci-^teoa n'as ii iiimmt. Ino circumslanco 
had. however, createa n local preiudice airainst the bones, winch 
operated to our advantage, tor we hau them a bargain bv taking 
the lot^ tliotif^ the success of our eipenment. and the nau-miccess 
of the speculation which huu led to the boiling of the bones, 
preveniea our getting- our uitt-r supplies on uiiij terms as to price. 
We tried, on a ^[iiall scale, eni^licd bones wliieli luid not been 
- boiled at all, some also wlikli had been lialf boiled, nnd some which 
had been full3- boiled under the urdinary proct^ss, for ali of which 
we piud comparatively high prices ; but the cheap bones answered 
the best. Tie operation of the unboiled bones was alow, and it 
^as a doieii years before reniunemtive effect was produced; 
but they in the sequel paid, and when I saw the Lind twenty 
years afterwards, the heih;i!,^e wiis e\idciiily nuieli im|>[u\iiig, and 
though white clover was not so predominant, some vahisible jiiants 
of the locality, which I much liked, were gaining tlio perfect 
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developmont. Imrf given great value to tbe herbage of the 

land of the locality, wluch happened to ba natuvallv good. The 
half boiled hones ivere compnrativelv hig'h m pnce, nnd did not, 
eitiier tit the first or la the eeqiiel, i-eturn benefit proportionnte to 
tbeir extra cost; nor did tbe hiiiled bone.s lio sn well as those 
which had been boiled for tlie speeiho object to which I have 
adverted, bj which I intei-red that some chemical agenuy, to 
which thej had been subjected, had helped our purpose. Bones 
act atimulantlj and poweriiillj an arable land, and I have Been 
great crops follow their application, especially on light Boils io wet 
eaasons; bnt the benefit is traiudanl^aiiid not of a permanent nature. 
I have an impression that the most eeoDOmicnl Australian applica- 
tion of bones wilt be in renovating tlio natural pastui-ag« of the 
colony, and developing indigenous herba'ge plants of valuo, which, 
from some obstructive cause, need nurture ; nnd that is why I have 
given BO much space in this essay to my English experience. 
Verity, every bone ought to be saved, and there ought to be at 
least one houe-oiill in ereiy agricultural municipality. 

Though Atistralian gvimo is considered an inferior article in 
tbe English market, and is said not to pay for carriage there, it 
is sufficiently iiuportant to be conserved for Australian use. It is, 
as is well known, the excrement of sea fowl. The more ammonia 
it containB the greater is its value, and sixteen per cent, of that 
ingredient is expected in Peruvian guano. Some chemists, haw- 
ever, take the per centago of nitrogen as their criterion of value, 
and on tliat test report that a ton of Peinivian guatio is equal to 
tliirty-three and a half tons of mixed animal and vegetable farm- 
yard dung. The portability of guano is greatly in its favor, and 
it has been stated that it unites the advantages of active and of 
permanent manures in eqnal degreaj half its fertilizing pivperties 
being soluble in water, and quickenere of vegetation, whilst tbe 
other half coatinne long in the soil and notirisb vegetubles by 
slow decomposition. I, hoiv-over, question the permanency of 
guano effect, and am £iipporte:l in my opinion by an incident 
whioh I will nfin'Rte. An English Squire, with whose estates I 
bad an agency con nee lion, being minded to create competition 
among his tenants in tbe produttion of Sivedo turnips, authorised 
a considerable outlay in guano, I'or the jiiirpose. I jirouured first- 
class Peruvian guano, and the Squire, having a mind to try a litlJe 
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eiperiinent of Lis own upon a plot of grass Inoii, Citused thrice tlia 
quantity which I presci-ibBil ns sufficient tu be ppicm! on the plot. 
Tlifl wcutlier iviis shmv-fjrv iiiid tavuiiilili-. uuil tiie grass and 
her!)Hg-i! wliich linrt had giiauo t|>niiig- up to ii ^rciir hi'igpht in an 
inereriibly short space of time, ami tnul; tui.li a lifiuitiful dark 
green hue as to be quite a contrast wilii liie snrnjimdin^ herbage, 
but the following year it relapsed to il? fouiicr stulu. Tivo venrs 
afterwards, on paesinp: the plot, 1 hail the cuiiosity In pianiint the 
herbag-p niinnlelv, iiul. nil iiiipruvement »hlit*vet-, either in the soil 
of th^ |]lot or ill \u lii.iliii^i', liad resulted. All the tenants had 
splfiidid Swi>(!i--, ;i:ji1 iIu* Mji'ti'eding' barlej crops were in ever}- 
case good, but ive all of ns conoluded, that with the barley crop 
all advantage from tlie guano had ceased, and that the soil was 
not in any case improved in staple by tlie application. This was 
a fair eipeiinient, for, thongb the soils were vniiims, the result was 
nniform, and we all of us agrred Ihst t)ioii;rli tlio Smides and th« 
barley had well rppaid the j:iiiino onf.iiy. ili.' itj;,it(;i' lln.re fndcil. 
It is probable that piano n ill be » vhIhuIkc ii'^nnn'i' in lint niiiffi' 
cropping of cahhage,=, turnips, kolil r.ibi, and ?uch crops, as a 
Btimulnnt, and that it will pay well foi' the apjilifatiun. It is bi'st 
.applied in moist wcntiier, and should be mixed with thrice its 
weight of charcoal, peat asiiea, or fine Boil, for roots and green 
crops, or of salt when applied to the cereals. It has been applied 
with profit to turnips, mangel-wurzel, potatoes, kobi rabi, cabbages, 
carrots, parsnips, beans, peas, vetches and other pulse; to the 
cereals, and to maize; bat I do not propose to extend its use in 
niy course beyond the winter crop])tng of the two fields hefoi's- 
nientioned, having greater confidence In home-made manm*. 
Guano is to be kept from actual contact witii the teed of the crop 
for which it is applied, otlierwise it inny destroy it. 

Sail Is lieneflclal In hnsbandir, and is Essenli;il to animal and vegetable 
lift] thougli, perliapa, its efiVcls hare, in sonic fnst's, liccn over cstimnled, 
and some Btatemenla concerning its rtsulls rtqiiirr [■nriflrni:ilii>n. Evi n in 

and Ihit cows grazed in tliGiii pivi' nmn' niill^ :iiid ilnl tuu of bt-Llcr tlieese 
makinB qnaUty, than cows ftcl Hii ina^dim.. ivldi li I .liiuk.likuly, be- 

moK miLi, '.oA -.lit Km ..f iu'llit i|ualilv, il.aii cows wLioli Hrc''l)Bdly fel. 
'Tljc >culi|-.K (!ii!ili!U'S of well diidncd s.ilt mnrsh paMiires arc 60 >vell under- 
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I can instance a Caio within my own eiperience in which I turned a hunter, 
who liad seen much service and was very poor in condition, into a siJl 
marsh pnsliire, in lloliicrness, on Ihe 1=.! "f Mnv, whii^h became so fat :md 
elcck by llic 2n l nf An^iist follnivin!.', llial i li.ul some difEeuUy, when I 

myself of iiis idcnlity, lie was' rortive in Icmiicr and a shy feeder, and hai^ 
tlierefore, never before carried mucli flesh, but tlie Holdcrncee pasture, in 
three nrnntha, maile him too fat for work, >o tlial he Imd to be gradually 
reduced in condition foe tfie bunting iea«on, when he came oul a new horse, 
and outdid his furmer f^me. I attach importance to this initance, became 
I am satisfied that tbc paslure had more to do than the animal in the cliange. 
HoldecneM is not a cheeae making district, and aa I have never ftUen In 
with any salt manh cheese making brm, I am unable to Eonoborale old 
niny't gtatement) but it li no uncommon thing in Cheshire, vhidi li the 
great salt pradudng countf of England, to top dreia paainre land with 
com pent in which ntaae aalt is a conalderable I^redlenct end dairy eowl 
milk better upon such land after the appllcstiDn than they did lMfore> and 
eat greedily of tliat pasturage which they had reiecled In a rough st.ate. 
Holdernesa had, however, some first clais salt marsli butter dairies, but It 
was Ihonglil ocIvisiiUe, in the best managei dairies, to altetnulc in pasturage 
between llie l>est marsh grass and seeds and oilier herbage, to keep cows from 
getlini! too fat, and ru.iTnnR prematurely lo beef. lu English husbandry 
damaged hay and clover is frctineiitly sailed lo make it neecplahle to cattle, 

raore eagerly than they do better Ijnv nut siilirai, jind thrive better ujinn it. 

quantily^'of rock sail from Clieshirc, and Ihree reaa.nis WL-rt' aligned for its 

from Infuclious disorders, and cons were rendered more lieallli}-. and, by 
belngiinduced to take a greater quantity of liquid, gave more milk; and 
3rd, that a nnail quantity, pounded, waa found beneficial to horsea Then 
neir oati were giren to tbem. if the oats were at all moist In America aalt 
it given to miliA cowa, oxen, horses, and sheep, and Its importanee In 
hnabaadry economy la there much bigher estimated tbon it Is In Britlth 
hnsbandiyi^and I have to call attention to Ibe bdlrt that nalt Is highly 
beneBoial in cotton cnltnie,and that some authorities hold that thegteat 
Buperinrity of Sea Island cotton is (be resnlt of saline influence. In Spain 
salt is given to sheep, to Ibe extent of !2albs. a year to every thousand 
sheep. In accordance with the rcgulntion^f the inccirpuralion in charge of 
the imnKnse travelling llerino flockx of tbal kingdom; and I may state that 
salt le formed in Spain by evaporating sea water, a process lo which its 
climate Is as Ikvorable na ia that of Portugal and Sardinia, where a like 
psocesB is puraned. Aastralla therefore, which posseiiea the like climata 
evaporative focility for the manufacture ^ aea salt, need never be nithont It, 
When Indgatlon maclilnery shall be matured It will probably be found 
tbac lah pondi may be artiflcialty fiirmed to lUfidy the paitt^age of the 
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ihe way of ^,-SI^<;nnlont, or lor Eomc fapcciiLl obiect which may prejenl iteelf. 
iDthe wkinsoC thecoaTse.) because from Itac TidiUBe if Tictorift to the 
■eo, anil the ■ttraetinn which ita ceolral mountiiia rsngei will (Iwaya hare 
tor the dondi of Its locality, which may be mpposed to be more thin otdi- 
narity snrchaiged with laline nutter becauie of theii. nevoeu, a moderate 
mtpijy of rait will be tecelyed Id combinatioa wilh the rain of inch doodi, 
MareaTer, the almoiiphers of a conntry, huTing more than all hundred mJlee 
of sea coast, will, at times, be impregnated with mach saline matter from 

words to tlio earlh along willi falling rain. 

It is not, therefore, thnt I undcrvniuo salt, moderately used, as ao arable 
fertilizer, but because I ecc, in the favorable posilion of South Victoria, a 

either thought or uo^t). fur the Boutlicm moiety of the colony, that 1 hare 
refrained from prescribing its use In my arable coarES. Ai, however, the 
northern moiety of Victoria will, at all events, lack spray supply, and as ils 
ruin will probably be less saline, by reason of ils sreitcr rarcfactimi. con- 



in, particularly in dry and hot sunimoTB, and upon limestone and aandy 
soils, observes, iliat the moisture ivhich ult athraeta and TSlidae powerfnlly 
assists vegetation, and prodnces a crop gceatly mperior in qnsU^ U> that 
obtained by the appiieation of dung. For meadowa he atatei it to hare been 
ftiund an ndrontageoui practice to mil Ifl boihels of aalt with SO loads of 
earth per acnt, lnmlng over the heap two <x three timea that the snbttaneei 
In It may be thocoaglily Incorporated, and ipreoding It on the nnr&ce dther 
in enmrner or spring. 

Mr. Rham, in his Dictionary of the Farm, thoa writes;— "Sea salt haa 
been extolled and decried at dlSeient tltnea, owing probably to the diSbrent 
circumstances under which it has been tiled. In a Tcry small quantity sea 
Bale may have a beneficial effect on the Boll. Tlrlne eonlains a great deal of 
It, and in the formation of composia sea water has been found to hasten the 
pntretaction of Ihe animal and vegetable matters which ihey contained, 
probably by absorbing molatnre, which i« essential to pntre&ction. Qnick 
lime, slacked with sea water, and mixed with sand fbrma a mortar which 
attracts moisture Bo strongly that walls built with it are acarcely ever dry. 



Mar! and unctuous clays nill iiave, ere leng, such extensive application la 
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AnstTBliui hoibondiy, as conecton of the sleiillty mi ai 
ties of loose landi, that I feel called upon to allade to that appllcatton. It 
Is Dif Opinion that If Engllih Noriblk bad been a eonnty of arerags natural 
fbrlilitf. It would not bave reacbed tbe Bgricnltural dIatlniMdoD vbkh U haii 
fbratmncb, aa i> veil Ieddwd. the men of Norlblk were compelled by neceaiitr 
to search tor the elements nf ftnihtT elsewhere than in iheir tarfhce soil: 
and were inrkv in flniiinR them lieneaiii it. and tiiereby induced a niarveliiJus 



nolMing ol I»e uisappoinlmiinl mil Kiss lu iviiiud rcii^iiii;!.- ui>™i iii,'ir efllcBOV 
10D oHen leads. A good husbanuman. possessed of a fiur ^uautum of live 
stock, need not be at all dependent on UI7 Quaek preparalian to ensore 
ftrUllty. 

Isliall close the anbiect of naanres brthe statement, that, having advised, 
the limeing of the tiro iJover lays la rotation for wheat, and given preferen- 
tial shares In the homestead raannre of ths jear to the potato field, and Its 
companion field In green-crop rotation, — an arrangement which provides 
that a nioieiy of all the tillage land aliflll be every jear either limed or 
manured,— I think it right, in con side rat ion of the heavy rrnpping of the 
preSLTiliai rolatiim, and lo meet liie lirafls upon tlie land consequent on the 
repetition croppings of the cereals, and of tlie catch or eKtr.i cropping of 
the potato field and its companion field, to suggest a liberal application of 
goano or of poultry dnng as a winter stimulant for tbe land In cabbage, 
tnrnip, atid winter brassica cropping ; and of a winter, as well as a spring, 
application of homestead manure to meb ports of the two lost mentioned 
fields as do not gel a guanu application (if tlw oircumBtancea of iht euUi- 
valnr «i:i pmnii), it Iwing hut reasonable tliat double cropping shall have 
a ilmible iilluii aii™ of maiuirc. 1 advise the occasional applionlion of g^p- 

anii niher pulEc ; iiTid iif liiime.siead manure to the land producing niaiae, 

moiety of the field ; and as ofien as it can be maTiageil ihif a{iplicalion of 
charcoal or wood ashes as tlic top dressing of such of the cerc.ila, barley, 
lice, oala, and rye as cannot have irrigation, with the view of keeping tliem 
coot and of regulating tlieir supply of moisture, and If the aupply of char- 
coal or wood asbei will sanolion a consignment to the wheat fleldi also 
they will pay wdl for it ; thongh, as wheat roots deeper than the other 
cereals, a top dressing of a conjpost of chalk mixed with night soil and 
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urine, applied in moist weather, to impart atrengtheoing aliment to the 
yoang wheat, sad indnce it to shodE the toil by its faiorabla habit nf 
growth. miEht be even better than charcoal. If gypsum happens to be 
pLentiful it may he very profitably appLicil aa a top dressing lo lha clover 

tJtat every crop of my course may have its appropriate applieatirai. I 
have known land in England over manurcil, and, an a l oiisciiicnce, t\-I.Q- 

escess, and forgcuinn that Brain also was wanted ; but whaltvtr may ail 
the eight tillage fields of Agraria noniain, I have, I think, in my eleven 
crops in eight years, with tiieir eerciil supplenieniings, provided efifeciually 
against their ever being endtingered by the disease of niuck-pielhory, nnless 
manure is wastefully applieil to an extent sufHcieut to produce that disease. 
The three extra crops to which I have alludol are tbe catcli clorei, the 
winter brasticai. and the winter roots. I have arovedl; aimed at exacting 
M much produce si laud of flnt-clau ataple can be Induced hj high 
&n>^g to 7leld, bat I bBTs olio limti at pnriding that land trith a 
legolar and well-timed gncceuion of lubstantial and befitting aliment. The 
eight fields, being the mainilaf of the stock deportment, have right lo 
two-thirds of all the homestead manure ; and the special culture depart- 
ment ought to have the remaining third in exchange for its equitalent in ' 
pnrchaaed manures. In regard to the special culture department I have to 
expldn that cotton-plant refuse, duly prepared, will be a good manure 
Testoralire to cotton crops, and timt. on true chemical principles, vine plant 
refiise will be a beneficial apiilication In vineyards, and that such a plan is 
eligible in all special culture cropping in aid of other manures. The per- 
manent pasturage will get some cattle droppings, and ought to have in 
addition periodical top dressings of compost, alternating between dunghiU 
compost and compost in which lime, or some Bach fertiliwr, (a the efflcocion* 
ingredient. 1 am favorable to the application of salt on paiture land. 

it will be advlsabie to have a sunken manure depot, with a bruich liquid 
manore tank attached, near the janctiou of the northern tromw^, with ita 
east and west branches, and aalniilar depAt and tonknear the junction of the 
loathem tramway, with its brandies. In order that the carriages sent out 
fijT sotUog produce ma; lake with them solid manure from the homestead 
depSt to such of the tiranch depdts as the; have to pass. Sach a conn* 
may aave mneh ouriage bnstle at baiy Umes, and It wiH not, I appiehend, 
be difficult to protect the body of tba Daniogei from pollnUon by some 
contrivance in the ■hapa of a washable water-tight wrapper, liflaUe, with 
ita contents, by a mechanical power, out of its carriage, atid shot Into the 
ifceptHcle of tbe branch depAt, much in tlia way la which, when sailing up 
the EngUih river Tyne, I saw Newcastle coal shot boat the banks of that 
river into the vesads intended to convey it out (o sea. 

In regard lo Ihe geological charai-liT nf 1 i.nvi^ tn i.-i;.]!!!! (Int I.'nii- 
Blrued the words having releimri' lo iluit m.Iiic.-. in (!:,■ .mi .l.-lh m, nt fur 
the Essay, as intending that ilip linsliiu'dry pruiiiminlL'.l .■Injiild be in 
accordance with general geological )>riiiclples, and not as intending that 
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■which the peoloBiciil aurrey of tbc colony hns as yet rcaehcd, nnd the 
paucity of malcrini as yet RathcraMc for due daoidation, auBRcalcd that 
construction, and confirmed me in it. I am, moreover, of opinion, tbat 
the effect of the onward tnove in ogricoltuTe, whicti, '^practice vich 
Bcieneo" is impelling, vill be to displace man; of the tdrlal Hum of 
demarcation hitherto gnbriadiig h^iwemt partlcdlar uQs and puttcnUr 
orop«i and tliat the termi "wheat land;" "hartey Imfl," and "lye 
land," &c„ &c, hitherto used aa iDdlcadve of qiedal adqtaUon for 
partlcnlai nropi, are atrgadj anHqitated, and viU aoon beooma ra obaolds 
.aa that it vUl not be necesaaiy to import them into the Inuhaiidiy 
phiaieology of AnctrallB. The ftrmen of Eaiez demonituted kaig ago, 
that very strong lofli vonld, if -walked to a fine tilth, prodnce flnt-dasa 
barley : the ftrmen of Norfblk had befbre that shown that loose sandy 
soils, fiirmerly dccmcil unfit for wheat cullare, would, by the applieation of 
liine and a eloier ley preparation, produce nnble crops of flrnt-clasB wheat ; 
and in regard to rye I have often noticed, when litliinB iields {in primitiie 
English diitriclB, where llie old monkish admixture of wheat and rye con- 
tinued to be sown on strong elaya), aueli fine heads of rye, that I was led 
to the conclusion that if I ever grew rye for Ihc purpoFfi of diHiillation it 
should be on soils of medium staple, as more likely to be predisposing to 
potency than the rye grown on a aandy apiL Why, tlierefore, when nature 
ij ao ready to lerel her own bairieri, and to open her tait domain to 
hnghandmen who tnarch imder the bauier of " practice vlth acdenee," 
■honld Bgiicnlmiim mmeeciiarily adhere to inconvenient dlitlnctiani, 
which nature has herieU hidlcated wHllngneti to abolish. 

SoUi ate, aa la wdl known, tha dehrii of the loelu and earth* which 
tm<leritythant,atkd they.of eouMe^.parh^ largdy of the propertleaaf the 
nnd^aying lubttanee^ chendeally modifled, howerer, hj many yean of 
atmoapherical eiposnre and by other iDSaencea, and improved by TegetabTe 
accnnmlaUon. Volcanic agency has in many Victorian eases so itised, 
and, as I will term it, chemically cooked the soils of several favored 
localities as to have made them ready for use, with predisposition as well to 
fertility as to universality, in any cropping range ; and I assume that 
grantees will lake care to be well advised as to the quality of the land 
which they take up under the Land Act boon, and that flnt-dais land only 
will be taken np so long as it la flndaUe within the pnrliena of popnIaUui 
nnapproprialed. 

Agricnltnral chemistry teaches that productive Knls combine largely 
ai/ua (sand), alumina (clay). Augnu (or organic matter), and lime, and that 
they combine also, in lesser proportions, the oxides of iion and manganese, 
magnesia, potass, soda, phosphoric add, sulphuric acid, and chlorine ; and it Is 
the triumph of modem science to be able, in many cases, by conecting the 
proportions in which they happen to have l>een in tike first instance com- 
bined, to effect great improtements in the texture and prodocUTO power of 
a sail, but inasmuch as that is better which requires no mending than that 
which does require an operation to make it good, I Incline to the opinion 
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liaQ ioLla m a common atondanL InlhemeanwhiLe lappreheodthe foUowing 
claaaiflcation wilt loffice to meaC the pnrpoiaa of this Saity ; — 

I. Clajer Soil* I ^ lngrefflent named predominatu. 

3. Saiidf Soil*. J 

I Ikoae in vhich the dayey and the uody 
„ . I falEredieDU combined «e mixed alio with 

3. ClaworStooogl^ I aaalgnlng the generic name to the 

4. Sandy or Ught Loama. 1 ingredi^t -bl^-l- p™.l<.mm».« in ih- 

5. limeitoneftiniiatiom.— Which were i.ivnrm'i mr-i i mi -liiki, iimi 

arelikely toliemDis 10 111 AiiiLniii:!.. i« I'i'i.i iii"' ii M'.'iriiv 

of the best of them to retain nioisiun^. iiud uic ji -.mui iiilicji 

they giTB it ont on Huriai:c i!i<!iu;iiii;iii. iini' [nm: riniiiiii r, iiii! 
drawback of being dcncicnt jn Buun^x: vfuLvi hiinii:;.'.. 

6. Gravelty Loams.— Po 

and thought much more oi m ihai buiniu cmiiii[(; iji.in luci- ure 
likely to be in the dry iiiimaLUH oi j\u»LriiiiLi. »:ivi; wluti: ii'L'Liriii.LHEi 14 
practiGable. 

7. ToUanio SoUt.— Whhdi I am gUd to find abundimt in Victoria, 
becatue of th^ great fertililf. 

S. Chalky Bdln. — Whieh I am not sorry to Icsm ars likely to be among 
the gorfogical ratitiei oT Violoria, becauio Ihey would be here too 
arid for e<en sheep paatnnige. 

9. Peaty Soili — For lome purpoies Tery desirable. 

10, AlluTial SoUs.—GenerHlly the most Ibrtile of any. 

11. Mixed or Pitchy Soils.— In gome cases capable of grcitt improvement 
when the price of iBbor ivilL allow, 

la. Sandy Dial rid a. —Too looEe for cultivation without adventitious aid 

us a general mle, bo classed as flrst-clasa staples, as may also the 4ih, If 
it happens to overlay either a marl or a genial clny. 

out notice even in a mere essay, though some years will elapse before Uvlog 
fencing can in Anslndia beeome geaeraL The result of my own BngUih 
etperienca (which haa been extenuvo) U, tliat an admixture of prickly 
holly with Ok hawthorn, in the propartion of two hawthorns to ona hdly, 
maliea the best of all giawing feitcen In legaxi to the hawthorn, great 
roiichlef has resulted from the inconsiderate siasertians of eaiiy Aastralisn 
writers, that it became here too delicately sfdked to be of orach use in 
fendng. I ohMrrad whilst ia Engtand the statement to that pnrpnt, 
wluch Imppmed to hare got into print, so often reiterated in rabeeqnent 
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pnbliestioDi, that I conclnded^lie fkct wu u stated, and that conc[iuIun 
had a detrimeatal e&tet in my {lartlciilar cue ; for when I tbs packiag to 
come out, having ui Dnoccnpled ipice in > rough package, i ahonld have 
filled it with lierriM trem a AiTtnlte hairtliom Kcdling Tbich caught my 
.eye at the momenl, remarkably proliflc as a bearer, and more tbm uaual^ 
rough and epiky In its habit of gttivth, I wni. ttowerer, deterred by the 
recollection that as the hawthorn would be useless as s fencing mnterial, I 
had better fill my space with something else, and I did .m. It happened 
however that during rny sojourn in Adelaide I observed in a negleited 
garden n eonsiderable length of an old hnwlhom fence, vrhieh I bad tlie 
euriositv to examine, and I was agreeablv siirpriaed l» floil it as prickly 

bands nfrcr i!ic 0>;iLiiiiTijUiim zimu-m-W ii'stilli;.!. ^ Thi-rf ^^.rv ni:iny ivillinv- 

and the pccoliar varieties, prop.ifralcd by buddinj; anil cnftine- are such, 
and I have no doubt hot that the variety first grown in Australia happened 
to be of that character. The mischief in my case waa howeror dune, for I 
had the mortilicaliDD aiterwaids to learn that my English sncccesor, 
thinUng my seedling too rough a tree for the poutioa which I bod assigned 
to it, bad it cnt down ; and though I sliall j^re (o my EngUsh friends strict 
i^jmiGtion, in gathering the berriea both of the hawthoma and the hoUiea, 
wjilch I uQ Intending to hnport for Australian seed, from trees of-nnt^ 
and prickly baUts of growth, I may he long before I prodnee another 
Kcdling hawthorn so eligible, as an experimental seed grower, as the one 
which I hare so nowittingly tost. There is no effect without a canse, and 
it is my belief that nature will not be coy with indactWo enquirers as to 
the causes of many of her ejects, and that she will aid Australian husband- 
men in their endeavors to establish and perpetuate peculiar propGrtics called 
for in the adnptaiion of English hawthorns for Ausiralim icnpinj; I 
noticed, when in England, that tall free growing quicki-eii' C^i'' .^ci'iIIitie ]y.i\\-- 
thorna are there called) were generally less prickly than lliiise yiiuth wi re 

arc oecRslonally snSclently prlcUy in their bottom and horizonlalty growing 
branches, whilst ttmlr TerUeal branches {which indicate greater nqddl^ In 
growth) are less pitckly and effleadoaa than the hniiontal ones of tha same 
plant, fhim which I am Indined to infte tiiat, as the bottom of a hawthorn 
fonoe win be its moat Important part, yonng ^anla tlionld be retarded rather 
than quickened hi growth until huiiontal tnlnlng ahall haTS reached a 
.given height. Gorse. hiacktliom, crab-apple, and bom beam, which are in 
occasional nie in British fbnclng. are so much Inferior to the hawthorn and 
the holly that I never sanctioned their use in England, and I cannot there- 
varieties of the holly which are unspiked, hut these wUI of course he 
avoided in Australian Introductions. 1'he holly Is a plant easily reared, 
and is possessed of great TlUIity and longevity. I raised thonsandi yearly 
fbr many successive years as easily and cheaply as I did bawthoms. 
The hol^ wHl be of quicker growth In Australia than it Is In England, 
and it will therefbre on that aceotmt here escape the only objeeUon which I 
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ever heard urged a^nat its geosal adoption Id Engluh feoaog. l!1ie 
prickly accacia. tbe pcickly cactus, tlie Cape brDom, and some other planti. 
vhich I have seea applied to fbndnK purpose!, boih in Boutli Auatralia and 
ia Victoria, are nothing to be compared to the holly and the hawthorn for 
substantial fencmg. and I ahall therefore enjoin a picntifnl introduction of 

produce its own supply of sttd. 

Eneliali fanners of Btnicij; IjuilI will jn'rlinpi tlnnk thot I have overlooked 

sulqect haa had much of my liwunht. and 1 have atriied at the concluiiOD 
that in Victorian liusbanrtrj fsllowing notd not be periudical, as io England. 
The dimate of EnglanJ is so humid, and ilie soil is gii.wrally so saturated, 
that it is only in midsummer weather that strong soils are there dry enough 
to be cflbctunlly trarlced and cleaned. Ueace arose the Engliih practice ai 
summer fallowing, which afterwards gave rise to the cuitom vhidi ntjrnlated 
tho right of outgoing tenants in the wheat crop of the hamxt flillDwiDg the 
eiq>icy of their tenancies, and which required as a coudmoa that the flnt 

introduotioik of &lloiriiig fanned an era In Engliih htuliandiy, and wu pro- 
dQcUTe of good { botintdligeut&imerBattltecDnuneDGemeiitaf thepnnnt 
centiuy began to qoestlon tbs necessity fbr Mcrifidog triennlally an eotlitf 
year'i orapi^, merety to clean and rest thdt land, and the question ended 
in the asceitaiDDient that the supposed necessity fbr rest waa a fallacy, and 
that fteding the land with manure was of gnaler avail than a fallow rest. 
By degteea mldaammer fallowing gave way to prompt spring managemenl, 
and the practice is now so absnleii; that the apologists for an occasional full 
lillowonly plead climate iiei e^-ir v fur a ]in\yi-Tt7i- which ie rarely to be had 
in England save at midsunuiur, N. i.', ii h-A-nly happens that the genial 
climate of Victoria aifonla ^m-li uTi.p]^ ..[.iwriuiiitLea for thorough puU 
verization and working bctwu^ji crop imd crop, imd the soil is so often, oveti 
In midwinter, so dry and workable, that, save in the thorough aubsoiling 
operation necessary on bringing land for the first time under cultivation, I 
iiave come to the conclusion that no cropping need bo aaetiflced to secure 
In Victoria the purpose of an English l^ow, at least twice, during mf 
coune. a* 1 will show. That course starts with wheat, and between wheat 
harvest and the fint potftio (etUng and tbe flnt gnen crop pUntlog, wreMl 
moDtba intenrene, and if the autumn ihonld happen to be wet, the pro- 
bability ia that the spring woold be dry. Four years aflecwardi wheat 
again recurs in rotation, and affords a second and a similar opportunity fbr 
a Ihorough working and cleaning ; and, in addition to both opportunities, 
advantage moy he taken of tlie interval between the oat and rye harvest of 
the seventh year and the pulse scedness of the eighth, to do anything further 
which the state of ilm land may require. Those con»derations led me tn 
■eject falloving, in the English signification of the term, in my contM^ as « 
periodical interloper in cropping season. 



In regard to draining also, Victoria is, happily. 
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Eland, iDumnch aa eraponticm gaes on ttetdtlj and npidir 

BDu 19 neur SBtoraicd for any great length oi time, except 
ipodimeni impounds wmcr op. in consequence o[ trhieh tje- 
□nderdrainmg is not ihe cascniiBi prciiminarj which it ib id 



confined in acope to the drainage of hogs and avamps, and &s an aniiliUJ 



mable advantage to the laniiowner, liecaase it relieves him from an itnmeDie 
oatlay at the commencemenE of his operatlona, when the conservaUoa of hia 
c^Ul is to him a greater abject than at aoj inbwqueat period of hii 



The pditicai atpect tff Avstralia is as favorable to ita husbandly as ia iU 
clunale, for ihongh Auitrulia ehares wiili itio molher eounttj in the blessings 
of British law and Biiiista liberty, it is happily without the incnhns which 
partjcipalion in the national debt and in the taxation which has always, in 
England, been heaviest on the agriculturist and his land, would occasion. 
Neilhut tithes nor tithe COmposilion, nor Ijinrl i.i:;, Ii:lthtii; Ui-i, nor rales 
for the repair of the church, nor liiphi'Tiy nilf^, jinr -liiiiili: diiiv, iitir conniy 

British baabiiidiy, attach upon tluit of Australia, save in a few cit^eptioual 
caaea; and tbcmgh I bare beeti an Australiaalbieeyean, the ouly taxouigoing 
which I liaTe been called npon to p^, baa been an anaaal rata of a shilling in 
tlie potind on 1117 tenial amD■lIl^ wUelk corered all pntposes for which I waa 
liable 1 and it aa ftr as the Coton; <rf Ylctoiia Is eoneeraed, iu too many 
legidadTe coiAs liad not spoiled its recently passed Land Act, it nugbt hare 
been ■ inod^ tat that of other coloniei, <uie*d of being die ontatUftctotT 

lideied equal Id Its occasion. 

The introdnction of a ebeap and simple mods of conveyancing and dealing 
in matters regulating land ownership without necessity fur the intervention of 
professional men, would be an AnBtralian blcesing. It happens that tbe two 
English Lund Agency Offices in which I spent sncccssivdy thirty-sii years of 
my professional life, were both of iliem n^manenla of an old English practice 

present centnij, nearly all the largi-r lamitd titalca of Knulnod were under 
the agency management of altome^sl ; so ihnt having bail more than an 
ordinaiy share of legal and conveyancing tspcrience, I am competent to give 
- an Dpinion on the practicability of Euch a measnie. There are veiy seriotu 
fimlls in the South Anstralian scheme of Mr. Torrens which overbalance Us 
sahiBry prorisionB. The stability of a rock, rather than the impnlsive more- 
menls of a mdder, should liaTS been at the bottom of his scheme^ and his 
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pemdiDgolfJeetltoiafintIo Int. Hi InleiilioM w«n beUar flun Us 1tg>l 
■Ull, but his dcrigD of adipUog *bip emrayancbig, qyllcaUe only u that 
whkli 1* ^reiliiilly (he moat nering of all p»]ie>tr, to Uod, ma ao 
cnooMU ukd iriilmdeil fn concqitioit IbM nuuj of Ua pet pnnidons viU 
faaia 10 b« thrawD oTerboard before hii msisare can be prononncad iifc ; 
(hoof^ aooie of h» aims vere good, mi maj, wilh the raliublc aid alTorded 

the recent labors of the Imperial Pulinmeiil in that dine lbT!,ciiali1e cDlunint 
l«e^labin 10 nmtuie » «ieasure by iviiich oflici.il.i enirusial with its working, 
ihatl, (bra moderate fee. give elTect to the inleniians of vendors and purchasers, 
mor^Igon and mortgagees, leaaora atui leasees, by simple, but lalid dodumenta, 
pT^mitd and perfected at a singlo interview, if all neccasary parties and previous 
docnmoitaiy linlu in the title are fortfaeatamg, 90 that professionai cost need 
Bitaeh only on ipadal oceauau. 

I hqipeil to bare had too mnch tnnibleeomB experience in English com- 
DMDBgB mattery to be aaagolna aa to the reealt of any introdoetiaii of that 
Bystsm into Attitndian Inubandiy i for, in addition to the monition of the 
BpectnnneiioblelonqrmenlalayawhetieTer I rode serosa an Engliih common, 
in the aamblance of how and cattle stealing lacilitiai, the costly worldiig of 
an annojlng imjxrandhig ayitem, the inttinoliTe conning of the slniiiger and 
beat tended beida to moDopolbe tfaebeit f^edbg plaaai, die ahecnea of eon' 
aaiBDca in (oo man; of the partita exatdiiog oomnuHUge Hf^X, and the danger 
to Hbieh animals conung into contaot vith coi laminating dlisase mre axpoaed, 
I see and hear on Atistrallan cranmoDS that dire object the plenro-pnetimouia 
croakingZy forbidding pmdont men to avail thcmselvea of the veiy trifling 
benefits promised by a system unworthy of adoption even in a golden age, but 
fraught wiLh peril in the iron one which ia now cntrent 

As s sound polie; in the landed econoniy of a colony. Is the best base on 
which its husbandry can reet, I nm inclined to advise, in the case of Victoria, 
the restoration of the proviaion iu its Lnnd Act, nhicli carried deferred paj- 
nienls over a longer period than was in the sequel adopted. Many casea 
Boggesc themselves to a land agent of experience, in which the fourfold 
Brraigement would have been a greai boon ; and, as the Qovenunont retained 
lbs fee of the land until it should be actually pud for, It did appear to me that 
the 1>00D might have been granted with safely to the conunnnity. The disposal 
of contention in claim by two parlies spplying fbr the aame seotion, by lot, 
whicb "ia Actio the firat instance proposed, waa nmch more eonwnant wlOi 
Bnglifb low than the ajatem of Kmited aneiloii, which waa Inlmded in iti 
stead, and I mnelt marrelled tliat doling the dlacnaalM on the claoae no 
■dTocale for lot amngement reminded the pnblic that the aocdon system waa 
not of Kngliafa conatitntional growth, as was supposed, but was a mera modem 
outlandish graft, barely a century old, which the East India Company had 
introduced into Englbh practice for the disposal of their merchandise; whilst, 
on the contrary, h}t was accordant with English law, a thousand years beforo 
that introduction. Moreorer, aa the spirit of the Act evidently intended that 
lU cleiraanla shoold have tqnal chaoes. it wia inconsistent to lengthen uncon- 
scionablr the sword of awoalthy antagonist, where the Act Intended contending 
parties to liaTe that equal chanee. The penal clauses of the Act were both 
badly ooncdred and badly expressed, Kb right-minded man will object to being 



IwnDd to a ^vm expenditure wlihin a given period In the erection of » hom^' 
itead on bis BBCtioo, and in its cullirnlion, by bimaelf, or bia tenanti, or bii 
Bcrcants ; bui lu oiinjic] him [o reside on it in pertDo via intBrfering at much 
wiili his pereonul libciiy, as (he rcsiriciion upon hit coltivadDg tlie leasehold 
part of liis itomain dill, in Tcgnr-l li im kgnl rigbt 10 pnrnie the couise beat 
adapted to ficijelcr.il c the development of Ihe productive capabilities of tliat lanil 
wliich was shjrlly to be hia own in iierjii'tiiily. If the coloniiO purse lii.d biitii 
bound to couipei.'aiile in the evaiil of failure, 1 shoiil.i lis.ve seen a mglive for the 

comprehand tbe whj anil the wherefore of lliia proliibilury regulation. TlielimB 
hag, in mjoinniou, arrived foriiie ujipUeriiiun i>f neli cunsideiedlea^g powers 
to my part of the nnalienated land of ibe Cubmy of Vtclotia, and espedillj to 
wbM are generally called squatters' runs. A geiiletie "[juare of 3S,000 acrM, 
■fipeon to me to be. in the present stage of the colony, a canreoient OM for & 
maxlmiim nm, and an elghlb of sncli a square a conTenienl mtalauim ebe. 
The term of jais and tenancy term*, irill of coniaa be maOen <d' le^dattre 
■nd execoHTe smngMient, and fbonghltmlglube improrident to lock up for 
■ long lenn ma at greater extent than a geodetic aqoate each, there is no 
reason why (he pastoral Inlereal shall be nnnecessarily crippled, or why, so 
long aa land la abundant, squatters owning large flocks shiill be confined to one 
ran. 1'he great mailer will l>o tlic exaction of a fair rental revenue up to the 

private oivnerahiiJ As ■Virlorio is f.>rf iiiMtely L Iliv,^ otiI^^ the l.vo iLurea of 
freehold add leaaebuld, it follo.i-, rti.iL tin- di-lijir. -.■■.i.,- of cinli ,-limild be 
clearly understood, md thai l™h.jl.l ri-lil- ,-li.jiil.l Ir i>t:i-^;i-r,:fil at their 
creation. Tlie Colony iHissesses si> jinhij hiiil.,iiirir> iidwirniiffs that when its 
Land Act shall have been amended, and the iin|>ortat)on of UriUsh labor shall 
have been eonalderately regulated, it cannot foil of becombg popular among 
BritlA hiubandmen and Biiliah laboiera of the mriil diatiicts, when a speedy 
development of in Bgricnllaral capalrililies will onnie. 

Eimalimal atstilutirms like Ibal of Cirencester in England, and agricolhiral , 
profooonUtW like those in the Knglisb universities of Durham, &c., andperad- 
VCOititre also same of tiic modern orrangenicnto of Enropcan continental estab- 
liihmenti fi>r the systematic dcvelojiraent of landed cconotny, ought to be 
mnong vtAj Anatralian provisions for the purpoee of training yontli for the 
digidfiad exereiu of the most Tenerablo of alt profeuiona, for anch is in realit; 
that of hnsbandrf, InsamnCh a* no fraternity can produce a charter whicli 
can Ha in origin with that primal one of the earth, granted to Adam, the 
first hnshandman. in that ever memorable fiat of Deity; "Bo rruicful, end 
multiply, and replenish the earth, asd subdue ii; and have rfominion over the 
fiih of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over et etj living thing that 
moreth upon the eaHh. Behold I have given yon every herb bearing seed, 
which is upon the face of the earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed ; lo you it shnli be for mi at." And though the a^- 
tnllar^ {nofeauon hits Imd llii.> ill inch lo be thiiught less exaltedlj of In 
England than It was in uneient Rome, it hus nevertheless added to the jdnme 
of BrWab greatness one of its best developed feaibere ; end I aboil takR the 
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IIbert7 of listing, that I baxe yel to lind a proreseion cUher mote desening 

inlerwoTon wlUi genenl science, Liini of first-clnsa iiiisbaiidrj ; in which 
ioolog7, botany, udneralogy, ciieniisiry, geology, plivsicB, anil the sciences 
which regnlate heat, light, elcclricilj, water, air. .i.jil n lio»t of nlmosphericals j 
architeelursJ and raeehEnicsl, atruclural apiilicniiuna, .rail the ptinwiJes which 
guvem the consttucUon of muchinerf, implements, and utensUsi anatomj, 
phjiiologr, csttle medicine, anil entomolo^! astmnomj, in its regnlatioii 
of the segeone; and geography, in its stntiatical details,- as (o the habitats 
of nnimatji and plsuts, and the localities of ferltltelDg Bntetances ; and manj 
other brnnchi's of exalieii science, and applicadana of eaperior muitial skill, 
are mere contribatory constitucnta ; and yet, I am not awan that diher 
professors or lecturers in ony branch of either linided or igrienltural eamotny 
pcrtiiin to any Australian collegiHtc eatahlighmsnt at present in e:datane«. 
This il not as it ought to be; and I mnat remind Aoatralianii. that bowemr 
important dead languages and abBtmse SnTCfltigatinns may be on some ocoaaioaB 
and fbr some pucpoaea, and that, howeror assmuing paliiical and st«^cal 

tho agricullnral resources of their nciv country is paratnounl in importance 
on wlilch the footsteps of ,)eHirD Tnil, Arthur Yonnir. Wiliinm M ir.slialL and 



powerful aonHary. not omy m tne aomesticauon an« inoreaae of naelol sod- 
logicala, and eaptwiBllf of quadruped mminants from every region of the earth, 
but abo of jdatdng, U modenls cobI, within tho roach of intelligent breeders 
the blood of any anbnal imnled to hnpart greater perfection to the flocks, 
hecdi, itnda,' and GoUecdoDB of ita biml, piti-eiisdng here ; thereby adding to 
the excellence of oar stock and inecsaafaag tha pastoral nallh of ibe colony. 
And I also hdl with aatii&eUon, Ihoogh vlth a decree of (otpOotatlon xauwhat 
lass sangnlne than in tba other bub, its reeantty estabHibed HortlonlCiind 
Bodety, becansa I fear that the useful will be mada loo snbBonient to the 
plcAsnrahle, and that fUnrery and ibowy tririalitjes maj receive greater 
attention in thdr develapmant than the accllmatnra of niathl legetable inlm- 
dnctionB, and the formntionofTorieHes specially adapted for Aualralinn oolturo, 
which ought to be its cluof care, 

Gaiden at Mclbounif.'ivhirh h.i/nl.v -.-K^'iii-i vuliil.li'o s;:Liii.[u: tri.i-. ^:id 
IB fall of hudtUnc v,am\~^. I i-LiEiimt (Ui.c,.i.-,^ !i fln.T ti. IJ lor inlcllLLtiml 

tmth esclaim. in the language of Holy IVril. " The harvest truly is great, but 
tho labourers are few," KotK^iilislanding ihe number of plants loubich lhavo 
called att«nlion as warihy of Au-Lirnliun culture. I think it \ri&in the pale of 
pTobabilily that Australia pcesesscs indigenous types of the greater part of 
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tbtfO' and tlutt the wQ and diirwte of Vtetorb wUl enabla idsiitiBc onlUnton 
to sxpind, in Ihe course of jaan, Ihoie ijpes into varieties, and, pei'adrentore, 
■peeiea, mmhy of Enrapeui uteutiDn. 

Tbe aatronconical and atmospbeiical etUibliehniaDtiDf TJctoria are eoodoeted 
oa trua indncllTG prindplei, and are alreadj prodocing TBluBble fruit. To 
Ibemliroald eanflde tbe series of cUmimre (icertdnmems in varimuloeditiesi 
reqniisd to decide thdr mean dbniUe bent, and to pdnt loirtnra the IntSlligenl 
Inubandnan nuj delr* to tbt best Bdrant^ In the ealCore of the mon 
tpedal of ptadnen. A wen ntnnged flonl luleodsr, irUdi aliall adapt 
tlie seedDGia and harrcat periods of 'Victorian Grqpping Sttt doMa itandaid 
localmcs to Utosc of London, Edinburgh. Dablln, Puis, Kome, &c, Sas., Ac, 
and tbe vaiioos legion) in viiidt introdoeed vegetables have had ttadr beat 
cultural development, wonld be ymtthj of the jidnt labor of Or. Undlu and 
Fiofesiar Neumver, and ought to have Immediate attention 

The alabliiiment of agrieshaTai libraries in averf raimly tomi of a colony 

papalnlioD betake IbemEclves to the exercUe of a cnlHug in wliich the; hava 
had no previous instmctioni but as mosl of them (tlianlis in the eilacatioool 
philaDthropj of the uinetcetitb cenmr^) cao rcjid. tJiore [s tbnt inocJc by which 
ndulla who have to cam thrar bread before thej cat it maj glean a few beads 
of Bgricultarsl experience for tbeir gnidancc Whalcver induccn Ihoueht is 
sure to be prodnclive of gaod, in nnj field of labor! ami as the age of mirttelea 
and miraculons intervention has pnaseil awaj, tlie best mode of arriving at 
knowledge in the or^narj eoorsc uf thiti^s must bo n^rtcd to. 

Written lair is not more eucntial to the lauycr than is ivriltcn ogricultnrg to 
the agriealtnriat ; it luekilj happeoa, faoirevcr, that the geological literatiin of 
England is pecuUarlj rich and valnable, inasmuch as lEfe induotivs obser- 
vations of our sigaoioas British fore&tlisn have b«en ao iratl veoorded, and 
anbaequentlj oommented npim b^ Tonng^ Mandull, and Kndair. and thur 
trorthf coa^jntoia of a past age, that ve inherit in our mother tongue, wlueh ' 
iqjpean to be the predesSned living langoago of the norld, material for a code 
of Australian agricBlturo, as comprehensive in its ecope ns iho unportanco of 
the re^n demands. Beoonrw may be had to the Ayriiers of iiYanee, Italj. 
Spain, Germanf, and some other European conatries, Eind to the wrilcre also 
of Atuerica, as to matters out of tbe pale of Briiisb buabmidrj! and great 
bcnefltmight TBsnltfrom Jndiclonslj compiled treatises on iho various products 
idiioh I bBTB proposed to include iu Australian husbandry, and sueb olbor 
prodools as may be added to my list. And when it h considered that the 
English language is already that of ADitrelasis, and will be aoon the general 
language also of India and of Ameiioa, and the Afkican settlements niso, and 
that all the places mentioned an eithtr already or lOon will be embarked in ' 
Bgricnltnral pursnits, a vast field is opened for tbe periodical interchange of 
Bgricnltaral infoimatloB, and the cinmlaUon of an ^[rlcultural Journal worthy 
of Australasia, and of a seriea of practical treatiBsa on the more hnportant 
prodnEliiv1iichBU'nlllbe,maraor leas, mgaged In cultlvaCtng. 

It ha* fteqnenll; ocenned to me iriiilst composhig this essay, irhich may, 
(when s^anded into ■ practical lieatise oT six times its preeent balk), proliably 
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■nfille m« to the fUhenlilp of qritanuUc Analraliim hasbandi? (inusmacli as it 
proponnda An enUrO tjitem vMlst nil the Anstnl and Anglo-Aostrd 
mricnltdnl pnbUwaons which have come ander mj notice, have been 
limited In flidr vsopa to one par^atar object, as for inilance. tlie vinn and iu 
enltOTe, or aonte other sneh Bpeclal product)) under vhat difierent and dis- 
couraging dienmstaocee Sir Anthonj Fitzberbert, an Engllih jndge, produced. 
In the deepotie reign of Heniy VIIL, the fUber Iwok on Briliah hnibandir, 
which bejinblished in the fear 1034, and probiblf wrote, amtd the bleak and 
flien chelHeaB Bcenarf of Derbjahh^ u (be maniuil of > niUon vtUeti then fblt 
abort In prodnctire capad^ of that of hli own bleak abira 300 7eara after Ue 
book vaa written ; what an insignilkanl notion he moat hare had of the dignity 
of bis nbject in camperison with Ihatwblcb greeted ray ejela Ihecouneofan 
notnal anrref , extending orer time amonnUng in the aggregale to three yttaa, 
vbieh I look of the agricnltnre oftbeSftflwo conndei of England and Wain, 
RfUr the Rojal Agricultural Society of England had began lie noble march, 
under Ihe banner of " practice with tdence." which is aowonilerrully expanding 
the rantiflcatioDS of Sb- Anlbony't little oak. 

Sir AnlhoDT's conception, when iie pnl bis acorn into Itrillsh ground, was 
proi)nbly honodEd in iu nnrlheni ectipe. hy Ihe Wiytr Tweeti, hal it could not. 

shores of Briniii and Irdrnd, mi! Iilh prmliii'r. y^i.u'A !„■ limiicd lo Iht few 
etandiiigB of Ihe vegetable worU liicii liiunui lo liim: ■.vliilit mj lilllu pet, 
" the Viclorian seedling," nay possiblj, three hundred years hence, over- 
Bhadow a region almost equal in slie lo Europe, and greatly exceeding eren 
dwt U^ily finoivd qnutv, m a whole. In ctinute adnnlage^ pndtudng, in 
one dtitrlet or anoOier, in the open tli, highly derdoped Tarhtiea of "eniy 
herb bearing seed which is npon the liice of Ihe earth, and enrj tree in whioh 
!■ the Aidt of a tree yjetding aeed," and nu^. Ibongh the lut discoroed region 
of the eardi, fnAMj, owing to iU free lnatitatian> and Ihe aargj of its nns, 
bnre enabled AtuttalE&tobe. hi eanaeqaene« of ita hating Mitpuud Bnropein 
the axtoit of iu culdrated flora, the flnt of the Sts great diri^ns of tbe earth, 
entitled lo ditm Adam's husbandry charter as an heraldic trophy. 

In dareloping thiur Anstrallan gtinn, the expatriaie sons of "garden 
cnltnied England," have ample scope for tbrar inductive energies in Ihe 
BBbjngation of Iho devastating vagaries of unregulated heat, and the taming of 
^roceo briclcBeldera ; the bringing to the inrfnce subtenanean wnter. and 
conserring and ^liibnting the supply already there ; the reduction of insect 
rapod^ and ennc^ance, and estopinug th^ myriadfold ratio of progreesion 
by the introdoction of eooDleneling loologieal inimieals i and the importation 
of mehanimalandTegetoblesnttiectsof natnreaswill best inhMrre in securing 
for Anitralia a greater range in the agricnllninl econoniy of his domhiiDn Ihao 
has fallen to tiie share of any one of his four elder compeers in the government 
of the earth, wUcb haie all been eonunitled to thdr charge as a responBibls 
trut, by the mother ooiuiCry. and as almost the only condition annexed to the 
boon of seir-govanmenl md tha noble heritage itf British Uw, language, 
and libei^, whldi is now their irrevocable i^t lor ever. 

It Is, however, cheering lo know that orach tees thought, skiD, end coat, will 
efibet mirecnlons ohaogei for the better both in legerd to hot irinds end to 
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waUT mppi?, thwi their Briii=li fon fiiilitrs were cjUled upon to bestow in 
their climatii contcgts with nilhlcES fra3t..aiid in relieving their land from Iho 
pernicious coneeqncnce of excess in that Burface nalcr whieh is here coveled. 
Numbcrlew and incessant were the well-directed effnrta of English farmers, 
befoie Iha dairying of Ghmhire, G]<mcest«rahir«, Willfthirc, Somerselshirc. and 
DeFOnshire ; the hop-cnltnn of Wor^tenhLre. Kent, Sussex, and Surrey i 
the meadon-flotUiDg of Henfardshlre, Willshira, Qlonceslenhira, and Uoiset- 
■bin; tiis miUohlui eyitxai of dndnags and managsmEiit which has given 
to the ¥to diatrioti of lanBoIiiBlun, Oambiidgalute, and " Aa hAl of tlis 
Isrel^ ihdr onlf poasport ta value, aa gotid terra fima i the w,aiping opera- 
Uona of Torkahira and Liacolnslure ; the maalerlj tillage of Norfolk, Snfiblli, 
Essex, IJDColtuhire, Yorkshire, and Ifotthombetland ; the orcharding of 
Berefbrdshira, WorceBterahire, Kent, SomeTaetshire, and Deronshire; and 
many other primo raatDies of English hnibondij, which are unfludsblc dIsc- 
where, drew forUi fVoiii admiriDg Europe his plaudit, that England, despite ila 
olimate disodTantagei, was the ogrienltoral parajlise of the earth. 

Id concloaion, I shall, as the exponent of a course of cropping wlucli brinp;s 
rice into fellowship as to caltnre with its kindred cereals, and 170 into fHendlj 
rotation irith poise; which seeks to exact extra field Irom cereal ritality, and 
pnpoaea to subject even fE^tire catch eropplng to aysteiaaUc regularilj 1 
which propOMt to expand (he pra-exialent range of loolaglcal domenication 
btto an ahsratlng qrstem snffldcntlf capadoni to comprise the moel osefid and 
profitable ot the " llflng things" of IhBl vast raoge of dominion which was 
eonunitlad to Adam's oara ; which prtgeots the imlon of agiicaltora with hoitl' 
enlnue fiir Qia prodnctiDa of a apedal brandi of warm elimale ealtiin, noitfaf 
of Anstralian growth, and to beconie, hi after limes, the prida of its bosbandij ; 
nnlbrl in Victoria the banner of "pracfloe with achtice," an^ waring II, 
exclalhi. "AdTanceAustraliaVetix,'* and win, bf "ell-directed iirigaOon Cflbrt, 
the vanship in Anstralian hnibandiy, -addcfa ma; therabj beeonM^ in petpetaitf, 
Ibine. 

["AaBlsuXi'oD bidding hla snljecl, ftr Ihepreiant, 




